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“In  no  circumstance  whatever  can  man  be  comfortable  without 
art.  The  butterfly  is  independent  of  art,  though  it  is  only  in  the 
sunshine  it  can  be  happy.  The  beasts  of  the  field  can  roam  about  by 
day  and  couch  by  night  on  the  cold  earth,  without  danger  to  health,  or 
sense  of  misfortune.  But  man  is  miserable  and  speedily  lost  as  soon 
as  he  removes  from  the  precincts  of  human  art,  without  his  shoes, 
without  his  clothes,  his  dog  and  his  gun,  an  inn  or  a  cottage  to  shelter 
him  at  night.  Nature  is  worse  to  him  than  a  stepmother.  She  perse¬ 
cutes  him  to  death  if  he  do  not  return  to  that  sphere  of  art  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  out  of  which  she  will  show  him  no  mercy,  but  be 
unto  him  a  demon  of  despair  and  a  hopeless  perdition.  ’  ’ 

— Ruslcin. 


“Now  nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art  with  nature; 
they  being  both  the  servants  of  His  providence.  Art  is  the  perfection 
of  nature;  was  the  world  now,  as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  would 
yet  be  chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art  another.  In 
brief,  all  things  are  artificial;  for  Nature  is  the  art  of  God.  ” 

— Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


“It  is  the  glory  and  the  good  of  Art  that  Art  remains  the  one  way 
possible  of  speaking  truth.  ’  ’ 


— Robert  Browning. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HEN  compared  with  the  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  America  is  very  young,  and  its  men  and 
women  have  been  so  occupied  in  developing  its 
mines,  fields  and  forests,  and  the  industries  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  food,  clothing  and  other  things  that  minister 
to  the  material  needs  of  humanity,  that  they  have  had 
relatively  little  time  for  the  so-called  fine  arts.  Even 
now  we  are  dependent  upon  Europe  for  our  best  music, 
and  for  the  final  touches  in  the  education  of  our  native 
painters,  sculptors  and  architects.  Indeed,  in  the 
Colonial  Period  and  the  early  years  of  the  Republic, 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  better  off  in  the  matter 
of  creating  artistic  things  than  they  have  been  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  many  of  the  things  that 
are  made  in  vast  quantities  in  factories  today,  were 
then  made  at  home,  and  were  often  in  excellent  taste. 
In  many  households  are  yet  to  be  found  chairs,  tables, 
and  great  chests  for  linen,  which  were  made  by  the 
hands  of  the  grandfathers ;  the  clothing  being  woven  by 
the  women  of  the  households.  This  was  true  even  of 
the  wealthiest  classes.  Even  President  Washington 
wore  garments  that  were  the  handiwork  of  Martha 
Washington. 

It  was  found,  however,  as  the  country  grew  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  wealth,  and  the  complexities  of  life  were 
increased  by  the  growth  of  great  cities,  that  the  house¬ 
hold  crafts  must  be  abandoned,  as  the  things  could  be 
made  more  economically  in  manufactories  devoted  to 
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their  making  alone.  From  one  point  of  view  this  was 
a  pity,  for  the  so-called  home-made  things,  being  made 
for  use,  and  not  for  sale  at  the  highest  profit,  were 
durable,  and  often  very  beautiful,  just  as  are  the  woven 
quilts  made  by  some  mountain  women  today.  When 
the  manufacturers,  however,  began  to  make  these 
things,  they  thought  little,  at  first,  of  making  them 
beautiful ;  their  chief  aim  was  to  make  as  much  money 
out  of  them  as  possible,  hence  people’s  houses  began 
to  be  filled  with  ugly  chairs  and  tables,  glaring  carpets, 
and  they  were  persuaded  to  hang  pictures  on  their 
walls  that  were  so  abominable  that  even  now  the  word 
“chromo”  is  the  term  used  to  designate  any  object 
wholly  lacking  the  element  of  beauty. 

This  condition  lasted  for  a  long  time,  but  as  the 
people  of  America  gained  more  wealth  and  leisure,  they 
began  to  grow  dissatisfied  with  the  ugliness  of  their 
surroundings,  and  demanded  things,  not  merely  better 
in  quality,  but  more  attractive  in  appearance  as  well. 
They  have  also  desired  to  make  their  towns  and  cities 
more  beautiful  as  well  as  more  healthful,  and  men  of 
taste  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  work.  Again, 
more  artistic  dwellings,  business  houses,  theaters, 
churches,  and  public  buildings  have  been  demanded, 
and  in  response  a  distinct  and  original  school  of  Amer¬ 
ican  architecture  has  arisen.  Furthermore,  the  people 
have  learned  to  appreciate  and  love  the  best  things  in 
pure  art,  such  as  painting,  sculpture  and  music,  and 
have  wished  to  possess  them  in  the  originals,  or  in 
satisfactory  reproductions.  This  has  caused  the 
encouragement  of  men  possessing  talent  in  these  lines, 
so  that  the  life  of  the  artist  is  much  easier  today  and 
brings  greater  rewards  than  ever  before.  As  a  result 
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America  is  developing  a  truly  national  school  of  art — 
one  all  its  own,  showing  but  few  traces  of  foreign 
influences. 

Thus  the  fine  arts,  which  are  among  the  highest 
expressions  of  the  human  creative  mind,  have  at  last 
entered  powerfully  into  our  national  life.  Their  influ¬ 
ence,  however,  is  still  restricted  for  many  individuals, 
particularly  those  living  in  the  slums,  or  those  toiling 
as  long  as  the  day  lasts  for  their  livelihood,  are 
deprived  of  beautiful  things  or  surroundings;  while 
others  situated  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  them,  yet  neg¬ 
lect  to  do  so,  because  they  have  not  been  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  value.  Help  to  either  of  these 
classes  can  come  but  slowly ;  to  the  first  by  the  better¬ 
ing  of  social  and  industrial  conditions;  to  the  second 
by  broader  educational  methods,  and  by  contact  with 
people  of  taste. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  third  and  larger  class  who 
love  beautiful  pictures,  vases,  statuary,  etc.,  and  yet 
know  little  of  the  history  of  the  arts  that  produced 
them,  and  of  the  processes  of  their  making  It  is  for 
this  class  in  particular  that  this  volume  of  The  Foun¬ 
dation  Library  has  been  written.  It  is  not  necessarily 
designed  to  teach  its  readers  how  to  become  painters 
or  sculptors,  but  to  introduce  them  to  the  various 
kinds  of  things  whereby  men  and  women  of  genius 
have  brought  beauty  and  happiness  to  the  world,  and 
to  outline  the  story  of  the  arts  from  their  beginnings 
to  the  present.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  editors  that  this 
volume  may  be  the  means  of  aiding  its  readers  in 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  workers  in  all  fields  of  art.  The  writers 
of  the  different  articles  have  been  selected  because 
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of  special  fitness  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
assigned,  and  the  editors  will  feel  their  labors  well 
rewarded  if  this  volume  should  prove  a  stimulus  and 
encouragement  to  young  people  who  may  aspire  to 
careers  in  art.  Never  has  the  profession  of  the  artist 
been  more  esteemed  than  at  the  present,  nor  more 
remunerative,  and  the  opportunities  can  only  increase 
with  the  increase  of  the  nation’s  wealth  and  culture, 
when  the  demand  for  the  spiritual  elements  of  life 
becomes  more  insistent. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  will 
find  much  of  interest  in  this  volume,  and  that  it  will 
remind  them  of  the  necessity  for  bringing  things  of 
beauty  into  the  life  of  the  child  at  its  earliest  period 
of  growth.  We  can  not  stress  too  strongly  the  fact 
that  this  element,  which  is  everywhere  present,  should 
be  pointed  out  and  fostered  from  infancy,  thereby 
cultivating  the  taste  of  the  child,  and  giving  it  an 
ever-present  and  inexhaustible  source  of  happiness. 
By  such  a  method  beauty  will  become  a  vital  influence 
in  daily  life,  and  the  criticism  that  art  education  in 
the  most  cases  is  nothing  more  than  a  superficial 
flourish,  will  cease  to  have  any  force. 


Edwin  Wiley. 


PART  I. 

General  Introduction. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Value  and  Meaning  of  Art. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  AN  ART  AND  A  FINE  ART. 

HE  term  “Art”  may  be  used  about  any 
kind  of  labor  that  is  done  skillfully, 
either  with  the  hands  or  with  ma¬ 
chinery.  We  often  hear  people  speak 
of  the  art  of  cooking,  or  the  art  of 
healing  the  sick,  or  the  art  of  printing. 
Used  in  this  way,  the  term  means  the 
perfect  performance  of  these  things.  A 
woman  who  cooks  badly  does  not  practise  the  art  of 
cooking ,  but  a  skilled  chef  whose  dishes  are  faultless, 
practises  the  art  of  cooking,  because  he  has  made 
cooking  an  art,  by  doing  it  wisely  and  excellently. 
With  the  woman  who  cooked  badly,  it  was  a  work  of 
the  hands,  merely ;  with  the  chief  it  was  a  work  of  both 
the  hands  and  the  brain.  But  when  we  speak  of 
fine  arts,  we  do  not  mean  such  arts  as  these. 
Not  trades,  nor  even  all  the  crafts.  A  fine  art 
is.  more  a  work  of  the  brain  than  of  the  muscles. 
It  is  valued  not  because  it  is  done  so  securely,  or  so 
thoroughly,  but  because  it  is  done  so  beautifully,  and 
because  it  reveals  to  us  a  glimpse  of  the  artist’s  soul. 
For  instance,  to  take  a  photograph  clearly  and  sharply 
with  a  camera  is'  an  art ;  but  to  take  a  photograph  in 
such  a  way  that  when  you  look  at  it  it  will  give  you 
the  thoughts  of  the  photographer  as  well  as  the  picture 
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itself,  is  a  fine  art.  Let  ns  suppose  that  two  men  take 
a  picture  of  a  rough  block  of  stone.  One  photo¬ 
graphs  it  without  doing  anything  to  make  it  seem  lovely 
to  us.  There  it  is,  a  great  rough  mass  against  a  solid 
background.  The  picture  says :  ‘  ‘  Here  is  a  stone,  ’  ’  and 
that  is  all.  Then  comes  the  second  man,  who  is  an  ar¬ 
tist.  He  understands  not  merely  the  art  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  as  did  the  first  man ;  he  understands  the  secrets 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  reveals  them  to  us  in  his  picture. 
He  makes  his  photograph  of  the  stone  when  a  little 
bird  has  alighted  upon  it.  In  his  picture  we  see  clouds 
above  the  stone,  and  the  sunlight  shining  down  upon 
it  and  making  its  surface  radiant.  What  message  has 
the  second  man  given  us!  First  he  has  shown  us  that 
the  block  of  stone  is  beautiful  by  revealing  its  beauties 
in  the  sunlight.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a 
sweet  and  pleasant  place.  How!  By  showing  us  the 
happy  little  bird  singing  under  the  sky  in  the  sunshine. 
He  has  charmed  the  ugly  old  stone  and  made  it  beauti¬ 
ful  because  he  has  used  in  his  picture  the  power  of 
selecting  and  putting  together  things  that  are  har¬ 
monious  and  beautiful.  Yet  a  higher  sort  of  art  would 
have  been  given  us  had  this  man  painted  the  picture 
of  the  rock  and  the  sun  and  the  bird,  for  then  all  would 
have  been  his  very  own  work,  and  not  helped  by  the 
camera.  Work  that  is  done  all  unaided,  out  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  own  brain  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  do,  and  it 
takes  the  most  gifted  persons  to  do  it,  so  it  is  the  finest 
art.  When  we  speak  then,  of  the  fine  arts,  we  mean 
painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  music,  architecture, 
etc.;  the  works  that  show  the  greatest  amount  of 
thought  and  the  greatest  amount  of  skill  in  applying 
that  thought. 

ART  IS  THE  EXPRESSION  OF  BEAUTY  THROUGH  LOVE;  ITS 

LAND  IS  NATURE. 

The  quality  that  a  man  must  possess  before  he  can 
preate  a  work  of  the  fine  arts  is  called  “ talent.”  One 
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may  have  a  delicate  ear  for  understanding  sweet 
sounds,  or  very  deft  fingers  for  shaping  clay,  or  a  true 
eye  for  blending  colors  and  seeing  lights  and  sha¬ 
dows — all  of  these  would  be  talents  for  music  or  sculp¬ 
ture  or  painting.  But  besides  this  skill  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  or  hands,  the  real  artist  must  have  a  yet  rarer 
treasure  which  is  not  of  his  body,  but  of  his  spirit. 
Some  people  call  it  genius,  but  a  yet  better  word  for 
it  is  love — love  of  the  work  he  is  trying  to  execute 
which  makes  him  always  strive  to  gain  perfection ;  and 
a  love  of  humanity  that  makes  him  always  trying  to 
create  something  that  will  make  his  fellowmen  nobler 
and  better  and  happier.  Now  and  then  there  have 
lived  artists  whose  great  skill  men  mistook  for  genius, 
when  there  was  no  real  love  in  their  work  at  all — only 
vast  cleverness.  But  as  the  years  roll  by  and  men  keep 
on  developing,  the  work  of  such  artists  perishes,  while 
the  work  of  purer  spirits  lives.  This  is  the  “test  of 
time  ’ 9  that  we  hear  spoken  about.  To  do  great  work  a 
man  must  be  great,  and  in  studying  the  lives  of  the 
“Masters,”  as  the  greatest  artists  are  called,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  fire  of  their  genius  flamed  up  from 
the  love  that  was  in  their  hearts. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  much  that  is  great 
art  is  designed  for  service  as  well  as  for  beauty.  A 
piece  of  architecture  like  a  great  cathedral  has  its 
practical  use  as  a  gathering  place  for  worship,  a  use 
that  is  not  immediately  concerned  with  the  beauty  of 
its  outlines,  yet  that  beauty  is  not  useless,  for  beauti¬ 
ful  things  always  bring  us  beautiful  thoughts,  and  a 
church  that  is  beautiful  makes  us  feel  closer  to  God. 
The  loveliness  of  the  carved  altar,  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  the  colors  in  the  stained-glass  windows  con¬ 
trast  and  harmonize,  the  solemn,  sweet  tones  of  the 
great  organ — all  of  these  are  art,  and  all  of  them  are 
drawing  us  upward.  Hegel,  the  philosopher,  said  that 
the  three  great  ways  in  which  human  beings  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  more  spiritual  than  animals  are 
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by  their  reason,  their  religion,  and  their  art.  Art  then, 
where  it  has  even  no  practical  use,  may  have  a  spiritual 
use,  for  in  helping  us  to  see  beauty  it  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  God.  Beauty  is  only  a  part  of  God,  but  it  is  a 
part  that  we  can  understand  and  love. 

You  may  one  day  hear  the  saying  “Art  for  Art’s 
sake.”  This  means  that  beautiful  things  have  a  value 
aside  from  their  practical  and  spiritual  value,  merely 
because  they  are  so  beautiful.  A  ruby,  for  instance, 
is  the  costliest  thing  in  the  World,  yet  it  would  be  of 
very  little  use  to  a  sick  man,  or  to  a  man  who  was  hun¬ 
gry,  unless  he  had  an  opportunity  to  sell  it  and  buy 
himself  food. 

^  Art  has  had  to  contend  with  two  enemies;  man’s 
greed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  artist  himself  on  the 
other.  A  ruby  might  not  be  so  really  valuable  as  a  lit¬ 
tle  picture  painted  marvelously  well  by  an  artist  whose 
work  is  not  yet  famous.  However,  because  perfect 
rubies  are  very  rare,  their  price  has  risen  and  risen 
until  men  sometimes  pay  fabulous  sums  for  a  single 
gem.  An  artist  whose  talents  have  not  won  the  world’s 
recognition  can  not  get  so  high  a  price  for  his  picture 
as  the  famous  artist,  even  though  the  unknown  painter 
might  be  the  greater  master  of  the  two.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  the  world  often  judges  a  work  of  art  by  how 
many  dollars  it  will  bring.  This  is  a  very  sad  truth, 
but  it  is  comforting  to  remember  that  the  world  is  not 
without  appreciation,  though  its  sight  be  dimmed  with 
gold;  by-and-by  it  always  perceives  the  merit  of  an 
artist’s  work  if  he  is  brave  and  patient,  and  does  not 
let  his  haste  to  become  wealthy  influence  him  to  imitate 
the  work  of  popular  men,  or  to  paint  pictures  that  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  world’s  senses  rather  than  to  the  world’s 
soul.  Artists  themselves  are  sometimes  enemies  of 
art  in  a  very  different  way.  An  artist  is  always  a 
teacher — often  a  preacher  as  well,  for  his  work  teaches 
and  preaches  to  us.  Naturally  one  who  is  a  master  of 
any  of  the  fine  arts  is  more  cultured  than  the  ordinary 
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man,  and  more  able  to  perceive  beauty  than  others 
whose  eyes  are  untrained.  Yet  unlike  the  teacher  and 
the  preacher,  who  patiently  strive  to  put  knowledge 
in  simple  words  that  we  can  all  understand  and  profit 
by,  the  great  artist  often  becomes  impatient  with  the 
people  for  not  comprehending  the  complex  side  of  his 
genius.  He  forgets  that  to  interpret  genius  it  some¬ 
times  takes  genius.  So  he  scorns  the  vulgar  masses, 
and  holds  his  gift  as  something  too  fine  to  be  sullied 
by  their  ignorance,  and  he  goes  on  painting  pictures  or 
making  statues  or  writing  music  that  are  quite  beyond 
their  limit  of  culture  to  understand.  While  artists  and 
highly  educated  people  love  such  work  and  profit  by 
it,  the  master  is  appealing  to  a  far  more  limited  audi¬ 
ence  than  were  he  to  stoop  a  little  and  patiently  reveal 
his  wonders  to  the  great  multitude  who  are  thus  shut 
out.  Nor  need  the  master  lower  the  standard  of  his 
art  to  do  this — for  who  can  say  that  the  work  of  Robert 
Burns  is  not  great  art,  because  every  man  in  Scotland 
knows  and  loves  it?  And  who  can  say  that  our  own 
Longfellow,  who  wrote  so  lovingly  for  the  American 
people,  or  dear  old  Whittier,  or  wonderful  Poe  were 
the  less  masters  because  everyone  can  grasp  the  beauty 
in  their  art?  Browning,  the  great  English  poet,  is  an 
example  of  an  artist  who  would  not  render  his  work 
simple  enough  for  all  men  to  understand.  He  dug  very 
deep  to  find  his  gems,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  polish 
them  enough  for  all  to  see  their  luster  and  many,  after 
the  first  light  of  the  world’s  enthusiasm  has  ceased  to 
illuminate  them,  will  probably  be  dimmed  forever. 
The  humbler  poets  sometimes  love  mankind  better  than 
they  love  the  praise  of  men. 

OUR  IDEA  OF  ART  ALWAYS  CHANGING. 

The  question  probably  begins  to  arise  in  your  mind, 
“What  is  art,  then!  And  how  can  I  tell  what  is  great 
art  and  what  is  not?”  This  question  is  always  being 
thrashed  over  by  artists,  and  they  never  agree  to  any 
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solution  of  it  at  all.  Nor  can  they,  for  our  idea  of  arc 
is  always  changing.  What  is  beauty  to  the  Japanese 
is  not  always  beauty  to  the  German;  what  would  ap¬ 
peal  to  you  today  will  possibly  not  appeal  to  you  at  all 
ten  years  from  now.  A  nation’s  art  is  a  nation’s  effort 
to  express  its  dream  of  beauty.  Nations  develop  and 
grow  more  spiritual  as  the  world  grows  more  enlight¬ 
ened.  Of  course  as  they  develop,  they  change,  and  just 
as  a  very  little  girl  loves  her  doll  better  than  anything 
else,  but  when  she  is  grown-up  and  has  little  children 
loves  her  baby  better  than  anything,  so  sometimes  the 
undeveloped  nation’s  dream  of  art  is  very  different 
from  what  that  nation  loves  when  it  is  past  the  stage 
of  childhood.  What  the  world  calls  beauty  today  it 
may  not  call  beauty  a  hundred  years  from  now.  There 
may  be  developments  of  art  that  are  asleep  in  us,  just 
as  among  the  cave-men  or  women.  There  may  have 
been  some  who  had  voices  as  beautiful  as  Calve ’s  or 
Caruso’s,  but  which  could  not  be  trained  because  the 
one  possessing  it  had  not  the  intelligence  nor  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  such  training.  Art,  then,  is  our  dream 
of  the  beautiful,  which  is  always  changing  as  we 
change,  and  always  improving  as  we  improve.  We 
understand  certain  laws  of  sound,  of  color,  of  line,  of 
phrase,  that  govern  our  conceptions  of  loveliness,  but 
these,  too,  may  one  day  change. 

Let  us  trace  art  to  its  original  source,  and  follow 
its  development  in  man ’s  mind  up  to  where  it  is  today. 
The  source  of  all  true  art  is  nature.  To  nature  all 
artists  go  for  their  inspiration,  for  their  colors,  shapes, 
sounds.  But  nature  is  full  of  flaws  as  well  as  full  of 
beauties,  and  the  finest  artists  are  those  who  use  the 
test  taste  in  selecting  from  the  great  treasures  that 
nature  spreads  before  them.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
most  perfect  things  that  the  musician  Chopin  ever 
wrote  was  a  bit  of  music  in  which  he  took  from  nature 
only  a  little  raindrop.  He  imitated  the  soft,  monot¬ 
onous  sound  of  the  raindrop  falling.  It  is  so  delicately 
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done  that  the  repetition  of  that  ‘ 4  drip-drop,  drip-drop, 
drip-drop,”  is  like  a  charm,  enslaving  our  senses.  Yet 
had  Chopin  tried  to  put  in  a  great  deal  more  of  nature 
than  he  did — had  he  sent  the  sound  of  the  waves  on 
the  beach  crashing  through  the  rain,  or  the  rattle  of 
thunder,  or  the  shriek  of  the  winds,  his  raindrop  would 
never  have  been  the  exquisite  work  of  art  that  it  is. 
He  used  his  power  of  selection.  An  artist  once  set  out 
to  paint  a  scene  that  had  pleased  him — a  large  oak  in 
a  group  of  trees  on  a  green  hillside.  A  little  girl  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  peeped  over  his  shoulder  while  he 
worked.  He  painted  the  sky  and  the  hill  and  the  sun- 
touched  cloud  above  it ;  then  the  stately  oak,  lifting  its 
boughs  against  the  sky.  Two  more  little  trees  across 
the  hill  from  the  oak,  a  bit  of  bush  and  the  green  grass, 
and  his  picture  was  finished.  “Oh,  look!”  cried  the 
little  girl  anxiously,  “there  are  two  or  three  trees  that 
you  didn’t  paint,  and  all  those  big  rocks  by  the  oak; 
aren’t  you  going  to  make  them  too?”  The  old  artist 
tapped  the  little  girl’s  tangled  curls  with  his  brush. 

“My  child,  your  hair  is  pretty  with  its  tangles,”  he 
said,  “but  it  will  be  much  lovelier  when  nurse  has 
combed  it  and  each  little  curl  lies  in  its  place.  In  my 
picture  I  am  combing  the  tangles  out  of  nature.  These 
gray  rocks  are  ugly,  and  they  spoil  the  view  of  the  sky 
over  the  hill.  So  I  have  combed  them  out!  Those 
extra  trees  are  so  many  that  when  you  look  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  you  would  scarcely  see  the  beautiful  old  oak  among 
them  were  they  all  painted  in.  Look.  Now  as  it  is 
you  get  the  pure  sweep  of  the  green  hill ;  the  soft  sky 
beyond;  the  big  oak  in  its  shadows;  and  over  on  the 
other  side,  those  little  trees  to  keep  him  company  and 
to  balance  the  lines  of  the  picture.” 

Again  the  artist  was  selecting  what  he  liked  best 
in  nature,  and  rejecting  what  he  did  not  like.  Probably 
no  two  artists  in  painting  that  little  scene  would  have 
selected  the  same  things,  but  it  is  just  in  this  way  that 
each  particular  artist  gives  you  his  own  message.  One 
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artist  liked  the  great  oak  and  the  lines  of  the  sweet, 
green  hill.  Another  might  have  been  more  impressed 
with  the  rocks  that  the  first  rejected,  and  would  have 
painted  perhaps  the  last  sun-rays  lingering  over  their 
somber  faces.  So  you  see,  a  picture  or  a  piece  of 
music  can  give  a  little  peep  into  the  heart  of  the  artist, 
and  we  share  all  that  he  loves  or  hates. 

But  the  artists  we  have  been  talking  about  are  edu¬ 
cated  men, — men  of  our  own  day  and  time;  men  who 
have  learned  in  schools  the  laws  of  rhythm  and  color, 
and  who  have  profited  by  all  the  lessons  that  the  paint¬ 
ers  living  before  them  have  left  to  the  world  of  art. 
But  what  kind  of  art  was  there  before  there  were 
artists — ’way,  ’way  back,  when  people  lived  in  caves, 
fearful  of  wild  animals,  tortured  by  their  struggles 
with  the  cold,  the  wet,  and  the  dark?  Their  lives  were 
so  hard  that  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  beauty,  and 
the  thoughts  that  most  filled  their  hearts  were  thoughts 
of  fear.  Nature  seemed  very  terrible  to  these  poor 
creatures.  The  sun  and  the  sea  were  relentless  gods 
who  sent  disease  and  tempests  and  drought  and  snow 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  punish.  But  there  was 
one  joyous  time  for  them  all,  just  as  there  is  for  the 
hibernating  (winter-sleeping)  animals  that  we  know 
today,  and  that  was  the  spring.  When  the  winter 
broke,  and  the  green  world  began  to  awaken,  and  the 
birds  began  to  sing,  men  and  women  and  little  children 
ventured  forth  from  their  caves,  just  as  the  bear  and 
the  snake  come  out  after  their  winter  fasting.  And 
what  a  rejoicing  and  frisking  about  there  was,  to  be 
sure!  The  little  ones  rolled  over  the  new  moss  and 
hid  among  the  ferns,  and  probably  the  snail-shells  and 
acorn-cups  and  bird’s  feathers  they  picked  up  there 
were  the  first  toys  the  human  race  has  known.  Then 
the  young  girl  of  the  cave  looked  at  the  strong  and 
beautiful  cave-lad,  and  thought  how  splendid  he  was. 
Perhaps  the  first  impulse  toward  beauty  our  race  de¬ 
veloped  was  when  the  cave-maiden  put  a  chain  of  shells 
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around  her  throat  to  make  herself  attractive,  or  when 
the  cave-lad  stuck  feathers  in  his  hair  and  wore  strings 
of  wolf-teeth  to  make  himself  grander  for  the  shy- 
glance  of  the  little  cave-woman.  It  was  their  mating¬ 
time,  just  as  spring  is  the  mating-time  of  the  birds. 
The  plumage  of  the  little  bird  is  more  delicately  colored 
in  the  spring  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year.  The 
poet  Tennyson  wrote  some  lines  about  it : 

“In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris 
Changes  on  the  purple  dove; 

In  the  spring  the  young  man’s  fancy 
Lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.” 

The  first  art,  then,  was  an  attempt  at  personal 
adornment  for  mating- time.  Gradually  the  savage  car¬ 
ried  this  yet  further.  He  adorned  himself  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  fashion  to  make  himself  terrible  to  his  enemies. 
A  girdle  of  human  scalps  about  his  waist,  a  forest  of 
feathers  in  his  hair,  terrible  green  and  red  and  blue 
colors  on  his  face — he  was  a  frightful  object  indeed. 

But  the  groping  after  beauty  had  sown  a  seed  that 
had  taken  root  and  was  destined  to  flower.  Look  at 
the  American  Indian  as  he  develops,  and  we  see  man¬ 
kind  with  a  growing  sense  of  art.  His  tent  of  deer 
skins  had  designs  painted  on  it  that  are  not  seldom 
beautiful.  The  vessels  he  shaped  from  clay  are 
adorned  with  little  pictures,  arranged  in  a  neat  border 
that  displays  not  only  taste  but  originality  of  thought 
and  treatment.  His  moccasins  are  beaded  with  won¬ 
derful  skill ;  the  use  of  beads  of  various  colors  making 
a  striking  design.  And  note  how  the  Indian  went  to 
nature  to  get  those  pictures.  The  border  around  his 
water  jar  is  an  imitation  of  a  leaf  he  saw  and  admired. 
The  birds  and  animals  of  the  forest  served  as  models 
for  the  crude  birds  and  animals  he  made  of  clay,  or 
scratched  on  wood  or  stone.  As  we  look  further,  we 
find  the  Indian  going  to  nature  for  other  materials,  and 
using  his  wits  to  invent.  He  dried  and  colored  grasses, 
and  wove  of  them  baskets  in  symmetrical  patterns. 
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He  fashioned  blankets,  and  the  fabric  is  woven  in  a 
design  like  the  diamond  pattern  he  saw  on  a  snake’s 
back,  or  the  regular  scallops  of  a  bird’s  spread  wing, 
or  an  acorn  and  its  cups,  and  so  on  until  the  handicraft 
of  the  Indian  grew  so  artistic  and  lovely  that  we  of 
today  find  ourselves  unable  to  surpass  the  loveliest 
specimens  of  his  blankets  and  basketry.  Here  indeed 
was  art  that  was  applied  to  every-day  life,  for  each 
thing  that  the  Indian  wrought  was  for  daily  service. 
Even  the  baby’s  rattle  was  encased  in  a  miracle  of 
bead-work,  and  hammers  and  hatchets  that  were  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  war  were  as  beautiful  as  the  carved 
ivory  toys  we  place  on  our  polished  tables. 

In  tracing  the  artistic  development  of  each  race 
from  the  cave-men  to  the  modern,  it  will  be  found  that 
at  base  it  is  about  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  offered  by  different  countries  and  climates.  The 
Eskimo  is  so  ice-bound  and  hampered  that  he  de¬ 
velops  but  slowly,  and  carved  walrus-teeth  and  beauti¬ 
fully  cured  furs  are  the  best  that  he  can  offer.  Egypt, 
the  oldest  civilized  nation  in  the  world,  showed  early 
an  art  in  pottery,  fabric-making,  and  embroidery.  To 
Egypt,  too,  we  turn  for  early  specimens  of  architecture 
that  are  so  massive  and  unique  that  today  the  Sphinx 
and  Pyramids  are  among  the  4 4 wonders  of  the  world.” 
China  excelled  early,  too,  in  potteries,  embroideries, 
quaint  carvings  and  metal  works.  In  the  development 
of  art  I  shall  show  presently  how  great  a  revolution 
can  be  wrought  through  the  bringing  into  one  country 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  some  other  nation.  One 
reason  that  China  developed  so  slowly,  was  because 
,  she  was  so  cut  otf  from  other  nations,  and  had  no  out- 
i  side  influences  to  give  fresh  impulse  to  her  art  efforts. 
Many  great  secrets  of  science  were  discovered  first  of 
all  in  China.  Gunpowder  was  first  made  there;  silk 
was  first  woven  there.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
how  long  the  Chinese  have  been  making  wares  in  por¬ 
celain  and  ivory.  Yet  each  great  discovery  seemed  to 
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THE  MILAN  CATHEDRAL,  ITALY. — One  of  the  most  exquisite  Gothic  structures  in  existence.  Of  white 
marble,  it  is  ornamented  with  nearly  5,000  marvellous  statues.  rJ  he  interior  is  equally  magnificent. 
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perish  there  in  its  infancy,  its  tremendous  possibilities 
unrealized. 

The  European  countries,  because  their  climate  was 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  for  men  to  develop  rapidly, 
made  the  greatest  advance  of  all  in  art.  To  Greece  and 
Italy  we  go  for  the  world’s  loveliest  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  architecture.  To  Germany,  France,  and  Eng¬ 
land  we  go  too  for  art  of  another  sort,  perhaps  even 
more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  Greeks  for  it  was  more 
complex  and  attained  a  higher  development. 

FROM  THE  CAVE  TO  THE  CASTLE. 

As  man  emerged  from  the  cave  where  his  only  artis¬ 
tic  productions  were  little  pictures  scratched  on  hone 
and  a  few  necessary  bits  of  pottery,  and  began  to  dwell 
in  tents,  his  art  unfolded  as  we  have  traced  it  in  the  art 
of  the  Indian.  Later  these  tents  were  replaced  by 
crude  houses  of  mud  or  logs  with  straw  roofs.  Finally 
when  man  came  to  realize  the  wealth  that  lay  in  the 
mountains,  and,  with  the  mastery  of  bronze  and  iron, 
wrought  tools  for  himself  that  enabled  him  to  chisel 
stone  and  marble,  and  to  hew  logs  into  boards  and 
beams,  came  indeed  the  dawn  of  architecture.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  miracle  of  polished  woods  and  carven  stones 
began,  and  beauty  as  well  as  utility  played  a  part  in 
men’s  dwelling  places.  Strength  rather  than  beauty 
characterized  the  first  of  these  dwellings,  but  this  is 
not  hard  to  understand  when  we  think  of  those  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  what  is  called 
the  Feudal  times,  when  men  lived  in  stone  castles  that 
were  far  apart,  unprotected  save  by  their  strong  walls. 
The  lords  of  these  castles  also  lived  by  strength  rather 
than  by  wits,  and  got  their  gold  by  robbing  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  At  length  came  that  great  age  of  building  which 
produced  the  cathedrals  and  palaces  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany — those  Gothic  miracles  of  loveli¬ 
ness  that  have  been  called  “ Prayers  in  stone.” 

Pottery-making,  as  we  have  shown,  early  became 
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an  art,  because  people  needed  something  to  cook  in  and 
to  eat  from,  and  where  a  thing  is  needed  it  is  always 
invented.  From  making  these  vessels  for  use,  man 
began  to  make  some  purely  for  beauty.  Little  images, 
probably  the  dolls  of  those  early  children,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  collections  of  ancient  pottery.  Vases  of 
more  and  more  graceful  shapes  followed,  and  by  and 
by  there  were  attempts  to  make  life-sized  figures  not 
only  of  clay,  but  also  of  marble. 

The  Greeks  excelled  any  nation  that  has  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  They  had  ideal  measure¬ 
ments  for  the  human  body,  and  the  lineaments  of  their 
statues  were  mathematically  worked  out.  They 
desired  something  that  could  be  touched  and  “  walked 
all  around” — something  that  was  as  perfect  viewed 
from  the  back  as  from  the  front.  Although  one  of  these 
statues  might  be  placed  where  one  could  see  only  the 
face,  the  back  of  the  head  was  always  as  carefully 
chiseled  as  though  it  were  constantly  on  view.  But  this 
kind  of  perfection  did  not  admit  of  development  beyond 
a  certain  point.  Art  can  not  be  mapped  out  like  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  geometry  and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  its 
possibilities  of  further  growth.  A  look  of  sameness  is 
over  all  these  perfect  statues — one  recognizes  them  as 
though  they  were  each  the  work  of  the  same  artist, 
although  generations  of  artists  lived  and  died  through¬ 
out  their  making.  Yet  the  laws  that  governed  their 
making  were  all  formed  around  the  Greek  idea  of 
bodily  perfection.  These  ideal  faces  all  have  eves  of 
a  distance  apart  decided  by  rules  of  beauty;  noses 
of  a  certain  length;  lips  of  a  certain  thickness.  It 
seems,  when  we  view  them,  that  all  the  members  of 
one  exquisite  family  had  looked  into  the  Gorgon’s  face 
at  the  same  time,  and  had  been  frozen  into  marble. 
And  this  precise  perfection  remained  frozen,  for  it 
could  not  go  beyond  the  laws  that  had  evolved  it. 
Greece  wrought  her  art  around  sensuous  loveliness. 
Her  ideal  was  the  perfect  human  body,  and  so  far  as 
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the  body  of  man  could  go,  she  attained  her  ideal.  To 
another  nation  was  it  left  to  interpret  the  art  of  the 
human  soul,  and  that  nation  was  the  Italian.  But  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  passed  before  the  great  change  came 
about. 


WHAT  IS  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING? 

Painting  is  the  mastery  of  color  and  form,  of  light 
and  shadow,  developed  on  a  flat  surface,  such  as  can¬ 
vas.  Before  he  begins  to  paint,  the  artist  first  makes 
a  slight  sketch  of  his  picture  in  pencil,  and  the  merit 
of  his  work  depends  upon  how  skilfully  he  fills  this 
out  in  tones  of  color.  He  must  so  handle  his  colors 
that  although  the  canvas  is  flat,  the  picture  will  seem 
to  have  solidity;  an  arm  will  be  rounded,  a  sky  will 
appear  to  curve  toward  the  horizon,  a  road  will  narrow 
in  the  distance.  To  do  this  requires  not  merely  a 
knowledge  of  color,  but  a  knowledge  of  light  and 
all  the  laws  that  govern  it.  You  have  probably 
read  the  famous  old  story  of  the  two  artists  who 
were  competing  for  a  prize,  and  each  brought  to 
the  judges  their  pictures.  One  had  painted  an  arbor 
of  grapes  that  were  so  natural  that  the  birds  flew 
down  and  tried  to  peck  the  painted  fruit  on  the 
canvas.  The  other  had  painted  a  pair  of  curtains  that 
seemed  so  real  in  texture  that  the  people  impatiently 
begged  the  artist  to  draw  the  curtains  and  let  them  see 
the  picture.  When  the  time  came  to  award  the  prize, 
everyone  wished  the  man  who  had  painted  the  grapes 
to  receive  it,  because  his  picture  had  been  so  natural 
that  it  had  deceived  even  the  birds 

“No,”  said  the  judge,  “the  prize  is  for  the  man 
who  painted  the  curtains;  for  the  other  picture  only 
deceived  the  birds,  but  he  has  deceived  the  eyes  of 
men.  ’  ’ 

It  makes  a  pretty  little  tale  for  artists,  yet  it  is 
not  true,  for  tins  reason:  a  picture  on  a  flat  sur¬ 
face  is  a  development  of  art  too  difficult  for  the  eye 
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of  a  wild  thing  to  understand.  A  savage  cannot  under¬ 
stand  such  a  picture,  on  a  flat  surface,  when  it  is  put 
before  him,  for  to  him  it  is  just  a  jumble  of  colors. 
Of  course,  then,  the  bird  could  not  have  seen  it  either. 
No  races  save  those  who  are  highly  civilized  develop 
such  arts.  The  cave-man  attempted  to  make  pictures, 
hut  his  pictures  were  always  flat  like  the  hone  or  wood 
upon  which  they  were  carved;  mere  outlines,  having 
length  and  breadth  hut  no  depth.  Painting  gives  the 
illusion  of  another  dimension,  that  of  depth.  It  took 
the  world  a  long  time  to  master  the  art  of  reproducing 
lights  and  shadows,  and  a  longer  time  still  to  learn 
what  we  call  “ perspective,”  or  the  laws  of  distance. 
Objects  near  us  must  be  made  to  look  large,  objects 
far  off,  small.  Many  pictures  are  in  existence  today, 
painted  hundreds  of  years  ago,  which  show  that  the 
painters  were  just  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  per¬ 
spective.  In  some  of  them  the  drawing  looks  very 
absurd,  like  the  pictures  a  little  child  attempts  to 
draw. 

Although  the  exquisite  temples  and  statues  of  the 
Greeks  was  not  the  highest  development  that  art  was 
to  attain,  it  was  a  very  beautiful  and  necessary  phase 
of  art’s  progress,  and  it  led  directly  to  further  steps 
of  advancement,  for  many  years  later  when  painting 
reached  its  height  in  Italy  the  awakening  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  Greek  art  upon  the  Italians.  It  was  a 
spring-time  of  knowledge.  All  nations  of  the  world 
lifted  up  their  heads  and  drank  in  fresh  inspiration, 
like  thirsty  flowers.  The  “Renaissance”  it  was 
called,  re  (again),  nais sauce  (birth),  the  age  of  re¬ 
birth.  When  the  beauties  of  Greek  art  and  literature 
became  known  to  Italians  at  this  time,  they  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  upon  the  newly  developing  phases  of 
painting  and  crafts  which  were  occupying  the  people. 
Painting  at  first  was  so  strongly  under  the  Greek  spell 
that  pictures  of  the  human  body  occupied  all  the 
artists.  Even  though  these  were  often  pictures  of 
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Christ  and  Mary  and  the  saints,  we  see  in  them  traces 
of  that  ideal  of  bodily  beauty  which  was  the  all-in-all 
of  Greek  art.  On  the  other  hand,  so  strongly  were 
the  sculptors  influenced  by  the  new  art  of  painting 
that  they  could  not  wholly  get  away  from  it ;  so  when 
Ghiberti  made  for  the  city  of  Florence  some  doors 
which  were  so  wonderful  that  Michael  Angelo  said 
they  were  fit  to  be  the  gates  to  Paradise,  he  placed 
upon  them  little  scenes  from  the  Bible  not  unlike 
pictures. 

Love  of  the  fine  arts  developed  to  such  an  extent 
at  this  unusual  age  that  even  the  people  of  the  poorest 
classes  were  art  critics,  and  little  beggar  children  in 
the  street  could  tell  you  the  good  and  bad  points  in 
a  picture.  Yet  art  continued  to  concern  itself  mainly 
with  the  human  figure  for  a  long  time  to  come,  although 
unlike  Greek  art,  it  now  spiritualized  the  human  figure, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  works  painted  were  of 
religious  subjects.  Landscax>e  painting  was  unheard 
of.  Indeed,  in  its  purest  form,  the  landscape  picture 
is  a  modern  creation.  It  was  first  used  as  a  background 
to  figure  pictures.  The  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  one  of 
the  ten  most  famous  paintings  in  the  world,  has  for  a 
background  a  little  winding  stream  that  goes  in  and  out 
amid  faintly  suggested  trees,  a  fit  symbol  of  the  nature 
back  of  the  woman’s  mysteriously  smiling  face.  Grad¬ 
ually,  landscapes  came  to  be  more  important  parts  of 
pictures.  The  French  artists,  Lorraine  and  Poussin, 
were  the  first  to  emphasize  this  importance,  likewise 
Watteau,  whose  little  men  and  women,  like  so  many 
tiny  Dresden  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  were  so 
insignificant  that  they  did  not  possess  as  much  person¬ 
ality  as  the  great  stately  trees  beneath  which  they 
moved.  The  modern  artists,  Constable,  Turner,  Corot, 
Rousseau,  and  our  American  Church  and  Inness, 
created  a  new  sort  of  picture — of  land  and  sky  and  sea, 
so  wonderfully  done  that,  as  we  look,  the  very  rocks 
and  clouds  and  waves  echo  in  our  hearts  the  thoughts 
that  thronged  the  artist’s  breast  while  he  painted- 
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Another  important  branch  of  modern  art,  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  camera,  the  engraver,  and  the  printing- 
press,  is  the  illustration.  Before  the  press,  there  were 
illustrations,  to  be  sure,  but  then  they  were  paintings, 
and  only  a  very  few  could  be  made  of  them.  Books 
that  bad  illustrations  were  so  costly  that  they  could 
be  possessed  by  but  a  very  few,  for  the  pictures  bad  to 
be  drawn  and  painted.  They  were  called  illuminations. 
Often  artists  painted  pictures  giving  their  idea  of  how 
some  famous  character  looked.  The  many  pictures  of 
Mary  and  Jesus,  all  brought  together,  would  show  how 
every  nation  has  striven  to  illustrate  the  one  perfect 
story.  But  when  artists  could  make  pictures  to  be 
reproduced,  and  side  by  side  with  the  text  of  a  story 
the  faces  of  the  story-people  could  look  out  upon  us — 
this  indeed  was  a  marriage  of  the  arts  of  writing  and 
of  picture-making.  And  often,  if  an  artist  be  imagina¬ 
tive,  he  can  lend  to  a  story  or  poem  new  beauties 
unguessed  by  the  writer  himself.  A  child’s  picture- 
book  would  surely  be  a  dull  thing  without  its  pictures. 
Even  Mother  Goose  rhymes  are  prettier  for  the  dainty 
Bo-Peeps  that  dance  with  Boy  Blue  over  the  pages. 

During  the  Renaissance  many  of  the  great  artists 
were  also  skilled  craftsmen — workers  in  jewels,  iron, 
gold  and  bronze.  The  greatest  ages  of  painting  and 
sculpture  have  always  been  those  that  did  not  separate 
the  tine  arts  from  the  crafts.  Botticelli,  the  painter  of 
angels  and  madonnas,  was  trained  by  a  silversmith. 
Diirer,  one  of  Germany’s  noblest  artists,  was  also  an 
engraver;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  an  inventor,  a  mu¬ 
sician,  and  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  painter  and  sculp¬ 
tor.  Artists  have  at  times  scorned  the  crafts,  but  when 
they  did,  art  suffered.  The  tendency  now  is  to  unite 
all  the  arts  together.  More  than  ever  the  art  spirit  is 
being  applied  to  all  phases  of  human  life.  The  cities 
are  being  cleaned  and  beautified.  Cheap  furniture  is 
also  being  made  well,  and  made  attractively.  Expense 
and  display  are  no  longer  the  measures  of  the  value  of 
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a  house,  but  taste  and  home-likeness.  People  are  real¬ 
izing  that  pictures  and  statues  are  a  part  of  the  house 
and  should  be  provided  for  in  its  construction.  The 
picture  thus  becomes  a  part  of  the  wall,  in  a  way,  for 
the  flat  surface  of  the  picture  is  only  in  its  right  posi¬ 
tion  when  it  is  against  another  flat  surface.  The 
Greeks  never  thought  of  placing  a  statue  all  by  itself 
in  an  ugly  street,  as  people  sometimes  do  today.  They 
knew  that  these  statues  were  a  part  of  buildings,  and 
should  not  be  separated  from  them.  Their  lovely  tem¬ 
ples  were  adorned  with  groups  of  images,  their  foun¬ 
tains  and  arches  were  rich  in  such  figures.  But  they 
always  placed  them  where  they  seemed  a  part  of  the 
building  itself,  and  not  something  detached.  People  of 
today  are  just  awakening  to  a  realization  that  harmony 
and  fitness  are  the  most  important  laws  of  art.  They 
no  longer  run  to  foolish  extremes  in  decoration,  but 
to  simplicity,  beauty,  rhythm, — colors  are  chosen  that 
rest  the  eye  with  their  softness,  not  startling  and  shock¬ 
ing  the  senses  with  glaring  show.  Cottages  and  bunga¬ 
lows  are  made  so  attractive  that  people  are  finding  in 
them  refuges  from  the  unrest  and  harshness  of  the  city. 
They  are  being  built  right  out  in  the  woods  where  the 
air  is  pure,  where  flowers  grow  wild,  and  little  birds 
sing  unafraid ;  the  woods  where  boys  and  girls  can  come 
in  touch  with  beauty  created  by  the  most  perfect  artist 
of  all,  Nature.  It  was  in  such  surroundings  that  the 
boy  Shakespeare  learned  his  art,  gaining  at  the  same 
time  the  health  and  happiness  that  come  only  with  a 
life  of  freedom.  The  time  may  be  not  far  distant  when 
fathers  and  mothers  will  not  be  permitted  to  rear 
families  in  the  brick  and  stone  caves  of  hotels,  flats  and 
boarding-houses,  but  will  be  obliged  to  find  for  them¬ 
selves  homes  in  the  country  near  enough  for  the  father 
to  go  back  and  forth  by  automobile,  train,  or  trolley, — 
and  all  be  the  better  and  the  happier,  with  the  wounfls 
and  poisons  of  the  city  healed  forever. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  early  times  people  wanted 
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an  art  that  they  could  touch,  but  later  on  developed  so 
that  they  could  see  distances  on  a  flat  surface — just 
as  the  little  boy  who  loves  his  winding-car  better  than 
his  book,  learns  later  to  love  the  book  better. 

Because  in  the  beginning  of  his  development  man 
was  almost  an  animal,  with  his  spirit-nature  still 
asleep,  music,  the  art  of  harmonizing  sounds,  which  of 
all  the  arts  is  the  most  delicate  and  difficult,  and  the 
most  spiritual,  was  the  last  that  came  to  him.  True 
he  had  crude  musical  instruments,  drums  wrought  of 
stretched  skin,  rattles,  and  later  horns,  but  the  harsh 
noise  made  by  these  was  worked  out  with  attention 
to  the  rhythmic  repetition  of  the  sound,  as  a  child 
drums  on  a  window-pane,  rather  than  to  the  sound 
itself.  Primitive  man,  treated  to  one  of  Wagner’s 
operas  would  either  have  howled,  or  taken  refuge  in 
flight, — or  both.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  music 
has  taken  first  place  among  the  arts.  It  is  the  most 
spiritual  of  all,  perhaps,  and  when  combined  with  act¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  scenery  is  the  highest  vision  of 
beauty — yet  not  more  beautiful  than  in  the  mother’s 
little  lullaby,  for  there  it  is  combined  with  Love. 

Art  will  always  be  growing  and  changing;  taking 
on  new  beauties,  recognizing  its  mistakes  and  putting 
them  aside.  It  must  ever  move  outward  and  upward, 
seeking,  broadening,  deepening,  like  a  mighty  river, 
until  it  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  which  is  God. 
Where  it  glides  into  still  silver  pools,  and  sleeps  con¬ 
tent  on  the  ancient  mosses  of  traditions — there  event¬ 
ually,  like  the  great  art  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
Italians,  it  will  stagnate  and  perish. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Childhood  of  Art 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  LIFE. 

F  we  look  out  of  the  window  in  Spring  and  watch 
the  beautiful  sunlight  pouring  down  upon  the 
fields,  warming  the  new  young  seeds  the  gardener 
has  planted,  we  will  soon  notice  a  tender  little 
shoot,  or  blade  of  green,  starting  from  the  warm  soil 
where  the  little  seed  has  slept.  It  has  just  awakened 
and  is  putting  forth  its  first  slender  green  finger  to 
feel  its  way  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light.  The 
darkness  had  not  been  unkind.  The  night-time  is  not 
unkind  to  us  when,  as  little  folks,  we  lie  cuddled  in 
warm  pillows  and  wait  for  the  morning  voice  of 
Mother  or  Father  to  awaken  us.  So  the  little  seed 
had  really  slept  warm  and  happy  in  the  bosom  of  its 
mother  Earth,  and  had  even  stretched  out  little  root¬ 
lets  to  clasp  and  hold  her  tight.  But  now  it  has 
awakened  and  is  going  to  get  out  of  bed  and  climb 
up  into  light  and  open  its  eyes,  and  see  if  it  can  find 
the  smiling  face  of  its  father,  God,  up  there  in  the 
bright  beautiful  Heaven.  It  is  going  to  dance  and 
play  in  the  wind  with  its  other  little  seed  friends  and 
playmates,  and  go  to  school  together,  to  learn  of  life 
and  progress  and  helpful  service  in  the  beautiful 
world  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 


ALL  NATURE  FULL  OF  MOTION. 

Now  what  first  happens  as  the  seed  reaches  up  out 
of  its  cozy  bed?  Well,  you  will  notice  the  slender  blade 
push  up  like  a  line  of  green,  and  if  it  is  a  vine  it  will 
take  many,  and  more  beautiful,  movements  or  motions 
than  if  it  were  only  stiff  and  straight.  And  these  move- 
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ments  will  be  far  lovelier  than  those  motions  it  takes 
from  being  blown  by  the  winds,  for  its  own  move¬ 
ments  will  seem  more  personal  and  voluntary.  Many  of 
these  will  recall  to  us  the  lovely  motions  we  see  in 
running  and  circling  brooks,  in  streaming  clouds  or 
the  curly  eddies  in  the  sands  by  the  seashore.  For 
all  nature  is  full  of  motion.  Fishes  swim  and  dart, 
birds  fly  round  in  circles,  kittens  play  and  leap;  and 
little  children  too,  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  begin 
to  wriggle  and  twist,  and  to  twine  their  arms  about 
their  mother’s  neck,  and  very  soon  are  running  about 
the  floor  or  dancing  through  the  fields.  So  you  see 
that  one  of  the  first  things  God  thinks  about  is  motion, 
and  He  puts  it  into  pretty  nearly  everything,  from 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  that  circle  over  our  heads,  to 
the  waters  at  our  feet,  and  the  many,  many  living 
things  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  air,  that  climb  or  run  or 
fly.  Therefore,  almost  the  first  lovely  thing  I  ask  you 
to  observe  and  try  to  represent,  somehow,  in  your 
steps,  or  dances,  your  drawings  or  carvings,  is  the 
beautiful  motion  in  the  things  around  you. 

You  can  see  in  the  Greek  composition,  on  page 
21,  taken  from  the  Greek’s  own  childhood  days,  how 
joyously  and  innocently,  as  well  as  decoratively  and 
artistically,  the  early  designer  caught  and  combined 
the  charm  of  wind  and  wave  lines,  and  blended  them 
with  interlinking  forms  of  youth  and  maid  in  loving 
embrace  of  the  dance ;  shedding  over  all,  the  delightful 
sparkle  and  play  of  checkered  pattern  forms  in  dress, 
hair,  jeweled  coronet,  girdles  and  sandaled  slioon. 

But  now,  suppose  we  take  a  pencil  and  try  to  fol¬ 
low  on  paper  the  beautiful  movement  of  growth  in 
the  stem  and  branches  of  our  little  plant.  As  we  be¬ 
gin  at  the  little  seed  and  follow  it  up  from  the  ground 
to  where  the  plant  ceases  to  grow,  we  will  have  to 
mark  off  the  points  where  its  branches  start  out,  and 
follow  their  motions  to  the  points  where  each  branch 
stops.  And  so  even  with  the  little  twigs.  They  will 
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all  start  and  then  stop.  Therefore,  measures  and 
proportions  are  the  next  thoughts  that  come  to  our 
minds,  and  in  every  bush  and  tree,  bird  and  beast,  we 
find  that  mother  Nature  has  measured  and  divided  the 
joints  and  tips,  branches  and  limbs  of  everything,  very 
beautifully  and  accurately,  so  as  to  look  well  and  to 
do  their  work  to  best  advantage.  This  you  will  see 
if  you  look  at  your  own  features  and  fingers.  How 


odd  and  awkward  your  nose  would  look  if  it  grew  out 
as  long  as  your  arm !  And  how  clumsy  and  impossible 
your  fingers  would  look  if  they  were  all  thumbs,  or  if 
one  were  very  long  and  the  other  very  short!  You 
see  how  thoughtful  and  wise  and  kind  mother  Nature 
is  to  measure  them  off  just  right,  even  giving  them 
handy  joints  so  they  may  close  easily  and  work 
swiftly. 

Well  then,  what  happens  next  to  the  pretty  plant? 
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Does  it  not  soon  put  out  shorter  and  daintier  lines 
and  measures,  leaf  fingers,  as  it  were,  in  little  groups 
just  like  beautiful  little  flat  hands  held  out  to  catch 
the  dews  from  heaven  and  the  sweet  rain-drops?  Only 
strange  to  say,  the  plant  breathes  through  these  little 
leaf  hands,  as  it  has  no  lungs  like  ours,  and  often  puts 
out  additional  little  hands,  called  tendrils,  to  help  it 
hold  on  to  the  wall  or  trellis,  or  perhaps  to  shake 
hands  with  some  other  plant  beside  which  it  is 
growing. 


NATURE’S  EXQUISITE  PATTERNS. 

And  now  we  want  you  to  notice  how  many  and 
varied  and  beautiful  are  the  flat  shapes  and  outlines 
and  colors  of  these  pretty  leaves,  and  how  nature  en¬ 
joys  the  making  of  them — just  plain,  flat  patterns — ex¬ 
actly  as  she  loves  to  make  charming  flat  pictures  or 
arrangements  of  lines  and  spaces  on  the  flat  window- 
panes  when  “Jack  Frost’ ’  comes  around;  or  those 
dainty  snowflakes  that  you  can  catch  on  your  coat 
sleeve  and  look  at  through  a  magnifying  glass.  You 
see  she  starts  by  making  beautiful  motions  and  musi¬ 
cal  measures  in  lines,  then  lovely  patterns  in  surfaces, 
and  now  if  you  watch  her  she  will  begin  weaving  and 
spinning  and  modeling  parts  of  these  lines  and  sur¬ 
faces  into  lovely  solids,  such  as  buds,  flowers,  fruits, 
nuts,  bolls,  gourds,  etc.  How  prettily  these  hang  and 
cluster  and  frill  and  loop,  and  sometimes  break  open 
into  exquisite  shell  in  Autumn,  from  which  the  dainty 
and  fairy-like  seedlings  spread  wings  of  down  to  fly 
away  across  the  field !  And  if  one  looks  sharp,  or  fin¬ 
gers  each  variety  carefully,  he  will  discover  that  not 
only  are  they  wonderfully  modeled  and  arranged,  and 
decorated  by  the  choicest  and  most  varied  colors,  but 
also  they  are  of  the  most  diversified  textures.  How 
hard  the  shell  of  the  hickory  nut,  and  how  velvety 
within,  but  prickly  without  is  the  chestnut!  Yet  how 
tender  is  the  rose-leaf,  and  dainty  and  dreamy  the 
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milkweed  silk?  How  delicate  and  pure  the  sweet-pea 
petals,  beside  the  rich,  heavy  and  furry  coxcomb 
flower!  While  in  Autumn  a  million  wonderful  little 
seed-boxes,  dark,  rich  berries  and  lovely,  curling,  with¬ 
ering  leaves  make  one  think  of  jewels — of  pearls  and 
precious  stones  in  silver  and  gold  boxes;  of  graceful 
bronze  candelabra,  and  of  beautiful  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows.  No  wonder  that  workers  in  all  the  artistic 
trades  find  inspiration  by  consulting  good  mother  Na¬ 
ture  and  studying  under  her  guidance  in  her  lovely 
studio.  Here  are  delicate  and  dainty  lines  and  filmy, 
thready  things  which  make  one  think  of  old  lace  and 
embroideries,  and  jewel-like  buttons  and  berries  often 
sparkling  with  hanging  dew-drops,  quite  as  wonder¬ 
fully  beautiful  as  the  crystal  jewels  themselves  which 
she  had  set  in  the  heart  of  the  rocks;  but  by  the  sea 
she  lets  them  pick  up  pearly,  rainbow-liued  sea  shells 
formed  already  into  charming  cups  and  conches  and 
pitchers  that  teach  us  how  to  make  others  like  them. 

Then  all  through  the  forest  pathway  she  strews 
the  fallen  leaves  in  Autumn,  suggesting  beautiful  car¬ 
pet  and  rug  patterns,  and,  by  her  graceful,  curling 
leaves  and  gourds  and  hanging  fruit,  hinting  at  lovely 
designs  for  moulding  clay  and  carving  wood  into  table¬ 
ware,  house  tiles,  and  furniture.  And,  how  many 
lovely  flowers  and  exquisite  birds  and  other  living 
creatures  suggest  by  their  color  and  form  the  beauty 
which  may  be  woven  into  our  garments,  our  orna¬ 
ments,  our  draperies — even  the  things  of  simple 
every-day  use !  Surely  mother  Nature  is  the  first  and 
greatest  of  artist-artisans. 

In  order  to  observe  how  the  very  mineral  world, 
with  gem-like  forms,  and  the  abstract  world  of  lines 
and  forms,  combined  with  patterns,  can  be  used  harmo¬ 
niously  with  the  graceful  flow  of  lines  in  waving  hair 
blown  by  the  winds,  etc.,  and  associated  with  kindred 
grace  in  vegetable  and  human  features,  we  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  reproduction  of  a  delightful  decorative  poster  by 
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Alphonse  Mucha.  It  calls  the 
child’s  attention  to  those  first 
great  elements  of  unfolding 
force  and  charms  of  move¬ 
ment  with  which  Nature  has 
endowed  every  living  thing, 
including  the  child  himself. 
Out  of  these  are  budded  all  the 
creations  of  Nature,  with  all 
their  infinite  wonder,  beauty, 
and  variety. 

NATURE  A  WONDER  WORKER. 

But  most  of  all  I  think  mother  Nature  loves  to  call 
our  attention  to  her  higher  art  of  giving  style  and 
character  and  meaning  to  those  animated  creatures 
we  call  the  wild  and  domestic  animals,  as  though  she 
wished  to  show  to  her  last  and  greatest  child  “Man,” 
the  powers,  instincts,  virtues,  passions,  and  latent 
spiritual  properties  which  slumber  within  his  own  na¬ 
ture,  since  he,  too,  is  but  a  higher  brother  of  theirs,  a 
higher  branch  upon  the  same  tree  of  life  with  them. 
How  slow  and  sleepy  is  the  turtle  and  the  sloth;  how 
timid  and  quick  the  rabbit  and  the  deer!  How  bold 
and  brave  the  lion,  how  cowardly  and  sneaking  the 
hyena  and  the  jackal!  How  grossly  greedy  the  hog, 
cruel  the  wolf,  cunning  the  fox,  treacherous,  though 
fascinating,  the  snake;  yet  how  noble  and  kindly  the 
horse  and  cow,  how  affectionate  the  dog,  playful  the 
kitten,  and  innocent  the  lamb !  What  a  world  of  won¬ 
der  it  all  is,  when  we  think  of  the  variety  of  lives 
about  us  as  well  as  in  the  waters  below  us,  and  in 
the  air  above! 

And  you  know,  nature  did  not  make  these  all  at 
once,  but  just  like  any  great  artist,  she  took  her  time 
about  it,  practicing  and  improving  her  handicraft  as 
she  went  along  until  at  last  she  seemed  to  have  said 
“Now,  I  think  I’ll  make  something  better  than  all 
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these  and  give  him  more  brain  and  skill  and  heart 
than  any,  so  that  he  whom  I  will  call  “Man”  shall 
rule  over  all  the  others  and  be  able  to  understand 
and  use  them  all  wisely;  and  out  of  his  greater  spirit 
and  wisdom  and  skill  he  shall  spin  finer  webs  than 
can  the  silkworm  or  the  spider,  weave  admirably 
than  the  oriole  or  the  robin;  build  more  skillfully 
than  the  beaver,  or  the  bee,  and  make  more  exquisite 
music  than  the  nightingale  or  the  lark.  Yes,  he  shall 
be  braver  than  the  lion,  stronger  than  the  elephant, 
swifter  than  the  stag,  and  actually  outsoar  the  eagle.” 

MAN,  THE  INTERPRETER  OF  NATURE. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  when  man  arrived  he  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  this  strange  passion  to  grow  greater,  and 
to  labor  and  create  better  and  better  with  the  skill 
that  God  had  put  within  his  soul.  He,  more  than 
any,  saw  and  admired  the  glories  of  the  earth  about 
him,  the  beautiful  earth  that  God  had  so  carefully  and 
admirably  prepared,  built  up  and  stocked  for  him 
with  every  wonder.  So  he  dove  into  the  sea  to  find 
corals  and  pearls,  he  dug  far  down  into  the  rocks  to 
find  marbles,  metals,  and  exquisite  gems.  He  con¬ 
quered  and  trained  the  animals  about  him,  crossed  the 
mountains  and  the  seas,  and  even  peered  far  into 
the  fathomless  ocean  of  stars  above  to  find  the  limits 
of  his  new  kingdom.  And  after  he  had  done  all  this 
he  discovered  that  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  was 
that  there  was  a  kingdom  within  himself,  the  kingdom 
of  the  mind  and  heart  and  spirit,  which  only  his  own 
enlightened  and  growing  soul  could  enter  or  measure 
or  understand.  And  this  gave  him  the  key  to  all  the 
inner  world  or  spirit-life  in  Nature  herself,  and  in 
her  wonders  about  him.  Not  till  he  had  truly  found 
his  own  soul  could  he  truly  find  hers.  But  then  the 
awe  and  wonder  of  it  all  dawned  upon  him,  and  slowly 
grew  upon  him  till  he  could  not  rest  or  be  content 
with  simple  admiration,  and  he  sought  hard  to  find 
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her  meanings,  her  methods,  her  principles  or  beautiful 
creation.  And  then  he  himself  began  to  create,  and 
raised  his  beautiful  creations  from  things  of  simple 
daily  or  domestic  use,  to  objects  of  nobler  and  more 
impressive  uses,  appealing  more  directly  and  inten¬ 
tionally  to  the  mind  and  heart  and  imagination  of 
his  fellow  men. 

At  first  you  will  find  man  making  ornaments  and 
tools  and  weapons  and  chariots  and  ships  and  homes 
and  cities  for  himself  and  his  friends,  but  gradually 
he  strives  to  do  more  than  please  himself  or  his 
friends ;  he  tries  to  please,  by  extra  efforts  of  splendor 
and  beauty,  the  “  Great  Creator  ”  of  nature,  whom  he 
feels  to  be  his  father.  And  so  arose  the  mighty  tem¬ 
ples  in  India,  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
France,  wherein  each  nation  has  striven  to  express  its 
own  love  of  nature  and  of  beauty  and  of  the  God  that 
made  it  all.  Into  these  temples  man  bethought  him 
to  place  lovely  statues  of  the  finest  marbles  he  could 
find,  and  to  paint  upon  their  walls  the  noblest  and 
sublimest  pictures.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  indeed,  to 
cut  and  place  the  mighty  blocks  of  stone,  but  how 
wonderful  that  to  man  should  come  the  skill  and  the 
imagination  to  chisel  the  stone  into  forms  so  beautiful 
and  fine  that  they  seem  to  live  and  to  float  in  the 
air;  and  how  much  more  wonderful  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  and  used  the  splendors  and  laws  of  color  and 
light  so  as  to  make  the  very  walls  and  domes  seem 
to  break  into  clouds  of  dreamland,  out  of  which  poured 
not  only  new  lights  and  shadows,  suns  and  stars,  but 
heavenly  hosts  of  seraphs  and  angels  and  prophets 
and  the  mighty  ghosts  of  heroes  long  buried  in  the 
past. 

How  could  he  do  this?  Well,  first,  he  learned  that 
by  dividing  a  flat  surface  into  spaces  of  varied  colors 
and  tones  he  could  make  patterns  as  decorative  and 
beautiful  as  the  flowers,  and  then  he  found  he  could 
reproduce  the  measures,  proportions,  and  solid  forms 


EAST  INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE. — Carved  pillars  in  Buddhist  temple 
at  Madura,  India.  From  a  photograph  copyrighted  by  Underwood. 
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of  the  life  around  him  by  means  of  differing  lines  and 
colors,  and  could  fill  those  spaces  with  any  picture  of 
life  that  he  chose.  Finally,  he  discovered  that  by  the 
use  of  receding  lines  and  angles  and  arches  he  could 
make  a  flat  wall  or  canvas  seem  to  open  out  into  new 
depths  or  distances.  All  nature  was  then  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  And  more  than  nature,  all  the  limitless  world 
within  him,  of  visions,  imagination,  and  creative 
genius  opened  up  to  him. 

THE  CHILD  WONDERFUL. 

Now,  we  have  taken  a  quick  survey  of  mother  Na¬ 
ture’s  wonderful  way  of  bringing  forth  her  family  of 
children,  and  have  noticed  that  it  is  orderly  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  slowly  perfected  by  wise  steps,  stages, 
.and  measured  proportions  of  ascent.  It  keeps  time 
to  the  needs  and  fitnesses  appropriate  to  the  seasons 
of  the  year;  to  the  changes  of  the  sun  and  earth,  and 
even  of  earth ’s  own  orderly  growth  from  air  to  water, 
to  rock  and  soil,  and  finally  to  life  springing  out  of 
these.  We  have  seen  that  she  has  made  the  invisible 
world  within  as  wonderful  as  the  visible  world  with¬ 
out,  so  that  the  visions  within  our  brain  and  the  plans 
within  the  little  seed  or  egg  are  just  as  real  as  any¬ 
thing  we  touch ;  therefore  we  know  the  little  child  is 
just  as  wonderful  as  the  grown  man  or  woman;  and 
that  the  thoughts  and  hopes  and  dreams  and  joys  of 
little  children  are  precious,  for  may  they  not  become, 
ultimately,  the  wonders  of  the  world  if  we  only  show 
them  the  ways  of  life?  And  so  we  know  that  the  child¬ 
hood  of  art  and  the  child  in  art  are  just  as  sacred 
to  history  and  society  as  when  they  have  grown  great 
and  mature.  This  makes  us  rejoice  to  encourage  and 
to  leave  free  and  happy  the  dancing  steps  and  move¬ 
ments  and  hopes  of  little  children.  We  enjoy,  and 
let  them  enjoy,  the  play  and  exercise  of  their  pretty 
dreams  and  fancies,  for  thus  will  grow  and  develop 
that  wonderful  faculty  they  possess  at  birth,  of  imagi- 
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nation.  And  liow  they  love  mother  Nature !  Who  has 
not  seen  how  joyously  and  appreciatively  the  children 
rush  to  Nature’s  arms  in  the  Spring  and  enjoy  her 
bright  sunlight  and  flowers  and  notice  eagerly  her 
every  charm  and  lesson,  when  older  heads  have  grown 
stolid  and  blind  to  her  beauties  and  meanings;  for 
these  older  ones  have  perhaps  stifled  her  voice  within 
their  souls  and  turned  away  to  count  their  dollars,  or 
have  quarreled  over  the  division  of  her  bounties. 

ART’S  EARLY  EXPRESSIONS. 

And  so  in  the  childhood  of  art,  we  find  that  the 
early — the  child — nations  had  wonderful  intuition  and 
imagination.  Their  love  of  motion,  and  of  measure 
and  proportion  found  expression  in  sacred  dances  and 
in  sagas,  and  in  implements  of  use  and  of  worship. 
Humble  as  was,  sometimes,  their  means  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  yet  their  plans,  ideas,  and  designs  were  often 
admirable,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  life  of  those 
early  days.  And  one  delightful  additional  thought  is 
always  connected  with  them,  and  that  is  that  to  the 
full  measure  that  those  primitive  ages  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  beauty  and  its  marvelous  principles  just  to  that 
full  measure  all  the  people  of  the  tribe  or  state  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  and  share  the  lovely  creations  which 
their  art  produced,  with  all  the  open,  outdoor,  gene¬ 
rosity  of  Nature  herself.  They  were  not  hidden  away 
in  selfish  private  collections,  but  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  old  and  young  together,  saw  them  displayed 
in  splendor  on  the  open  streets,  in  the  general  assem¬ 
blies,  and  on  sacred  hills  crowned  with  glorious  open 
temples. 

If  we  desire  to  notice  how  delightful  to  the  eye  are 
the  simple  movements  of  lines  that  run  straight  or 
parallel,  or  curve  and  twine  in  graceful  circles  and 
spirals,  gradually  spraying  and  radiating  out  into 
varied  tangents  and  foliations — we  have  only  to  look 
at  this  picture  of  a  carved  panel  with  flanking  columns, 
with  carved  capitals,  wherein  can  be  noticed  almost  all 
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the  possibilities  of  graceful  and  artistic  movement. 
Not  only  are  pleasant  squares  and  oblongs,  circles, 
spheres,  arches,  and  cylinders  associated  with  floral 
and  human  forms  in  the  general  composition,  but  every 
charming  variety  of  infolding  line  is  made  to  grow, 
expand,  and  gracefully  compose  with  all  the  others, 

like  happy  children  moving  out  and 
in,  or  around  and  about  each  other, 
through  the  pretty  mazes  of  some 
rhythmic  dance. 

In  this  carved  panel  we  see  how 
the  primitive  designers  not  only  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  movements  of  the 
lines  suggested  directly  by  growing 
plants,  but  how  they  freely  and  de¬ 
lightfully  selected  and  interwove 
them  in  such  a  graceful  and  fitting 
way  as  to  associate  and  adapt  to 
the  structures  they  wished  to  adorn 
the  principles  of  growth,  or  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  movements  and  proportions  they  noticed 
in  vines,  flowers,  and  in  vegetable  and  animal  forms. 
The  human  body  is  planned  upon  these  same  laws  of 
unity,  balance,  proportion,  and  diversity,  so  that  by  ob¬ 
serving  these,  and  by  preserving  them  in  any  new  ad¬ 
justments  or  situations,  the  charm  is  still  retained 
which  was  resident  in  the  first  thoughts  and  ideals  of 
nature’s  creator.  It  is  always  these  that  the  students 
should  most  observe,  practice,  and  preserve  in  his  own 
art  creations,  and  indeed  in  his  personal  life.  For  most 
of  the  principles  of  beauty,  such  as  balance,  propor¬ 
tion,  fitness,  harmony,  etc.,  are  akin  to  all  those  that 
bear  upon  the  operations  and  impulses  of  the  human 
mind  on  every  side. 

THE  JOY  IN  NATURE  OF  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES  COMPARED 
WITH  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  LATER  EUROPEAN  PEOPLES. 

The  Oriental  and  the  Greek  artists  were  supremely 
in  love  with  the  life  of  nature  and  with  all  her  wonders 
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and  beauties,  so  surcharged  with  buoyant  suggestive¬ 
ness.  But  it  was  an  open,  childlike,  inexperienced 
love  and  joy  in  her  manifestations  of  beauty.  With 
the  European  artists,  this  youthful  spirit  of  art  be¬ 
came  oppressed  by  self-consciousness  and  seeking 
after  the  secrets  of  the  unknown  which  does  not  re¬ 
produce,  but  merely  mimics,  nature’s  life. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  child-like  and  de¬ 
lightful  joy  in  outward,  objective  nature,  and  her 
primitive,  unfettered  forms  and  impulses,  was  char¬ 
acteristic  not  only  of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals,  who 
brought  it  to  perfection,  but  of  all  wholesome,  un¬ 
spoiled  and  natural  peoples  everywhere.  The  Polyne¬ 
sian,  carving  his  paddle-blades;  the  Norse  sailor  or 
Venetian  gondolier,  staining  and  decorating  his  sails 
and  boats ;  the  American  Indian,  ornamenting  his  birch 
canoe,  his  wild-skin  tents  and  woven  basketry,  or  the 
Aztec  modeling  his  quaint  and  picturesque  crockery, 
all  alike  frankly  respond  to  the  fresh  and  joyous  ele¬ 
ments  in  nature’s  own  artistic  spirit. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  from 
the  dawn  of  its  own  art  childhood,  the  child  mind  was 
turned  away  from  the  beauty  of  the  world  around  it, 
and  forced  to  think  of  the  heavenly  world.  Thus  the 
mind,  the  heart,  and  even  the  eye  of  youth  were  almost 
entirely  withdrawn  from  earthly  to  heavenly  things, 
and  by  excessive  attention  to  learned  and  clerical  prob¬ 
lems,  the  lives  of  parents  and  children  become  arti¬ 
ficially  suppressed,  saddened  and  made  unnatural.  In 
many  cases  public  taste  and  labor  lost  their  whole¬ 
someness  and  joy  and  originality  until  now  work  has 
grown  monotonous  and  mechanical,  and  has  largely 
fallen  into  a  soulless  and  uninspired  drudgery  for  mere 
existence,  or  for  temporary  profit  in  dollars — wholly 
divorced  from  the  divine  elements  and  artistic  laws 
that  are  in  the  handiwork  of  God  here  on  this  planet, 
and  men  have  to  some  extent  become  blind  to  the 
very  meaning  and  lessons  of  our  life  here  below, 
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But  the  full  dawn  of  a  wider,  more  humane  point 
of  view  is  bringing  about  a  “  Renaissance  ”  of  the 
earlier  natural  joy  in  God’s  gifts  to  us  of  life,  free 
activity  and  happy  labor.  The  education  of  the  young 
is  once  again  directed  back  to  nature.  They  learn  to 
admire  and  love  nature’s  laws  and  ways,  and  in  their 
lives  and  their  work,  young  people  express  these  laws 
as  God  meant  them  to  do  in  the  beginning — through 
Truth,  Goodness,  and  Beauty. 

The  picture  by  Raphael  of  the  Christ  Child  with 
its  mother,  shows  in  its  general  composition  that  this 
great  Christian  master  of  painting  had  intuitively 
grasped  the  three  great  essentials  to  beauty:  first, 
structure  and  line,  which  inhere  in  all  natural  forma¬ 
tions — the  human  bodies,  in  this  picture;  second,  life 
itself,  as  expressed  by  the  attitudes  and  occupations 
of  these  bodies — motherhood,  in  this  picture;  and 
finally,  the  spiritual  and  subliminal  qualities  of  di¬ 
vine  inspiration  and  soul  in  the  holy  face  and  tender 
features  of  the  Christ  Child,  all  blended  happily  in 
the  unity  of  the  whole. 


PART  II. 

The  Growth  of  the  Building  Abt. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ancient  Architecture. 

THE  MARVELOUS  EGYPTIAN  PYRAMIDS  AND  TEMPLES. 

XACTLY  when  this  great  earth  of  ours  was 
first  inhabited  by  human  beings,  we  do  not 
know;  but  we  have  proofs  that  people  were 
living  and  building  wonderful  buildings  thousands  of 
years  ago.  Our  modern  wise  men  have  found  out  great 
secrets  from  the  olden  times,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  to  learn  what  we  can  of  the  life  of 
the  earliest  peoples.  What  is  left  of  their  buildings 
tells  us  most,  for  there  are  few  books  left  that  go 
back  nearly  so  far  as  they.  Hundreds,  even  thousands 
of  years,  with  wars,  tires,  earthquakes  and  destruction 
have  passed  over  once  proud  and  mighty  cities,  bury¬ 
ing  some  under  earth  so  that  they  must  be  dug  out, 
and  leaving  nearly  every  great  work  of  the  past  at 
least  partly  in  ruin.  Even  the  language  of  the  stone 
inscriptions  is  often  unknown  and  must  be  worked  out 
like  a  puzzle.  Yet,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  true  record  of  the  past  has  been  pieced  to¬ 
gether. 

The  earliest  country  to  be  settled  was  Egypt,  and 
you  will  enjoy  this  story  more  if  you  will  find  Egypt 
on  your  maps,  and  see  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was. 
Follow  around  that  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to 
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the  great  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  Baby¬ 
lon  and  Nineveh  used  to  be ;  then  to  Jerusalem  nearer 
the  sea ;  Greece,  and  Italy  with  its  famous  capital  of 
Rome,  and  you  have  before  you  the  homes  of  the  early 
nations  of  the  world. 

‘‘Father  Nile”  the  Egyptians  called  the  great 
river,  which  watered  their  fields  with  its  floods,  and 
transported  their  food  and  building  supplies  as  well 
as  themselves  on  rafts  and  boats.  In  the  early  times 
cities  were  built  upon  its  banks  as  they  are  today. 
Near  the  modern  city  of  Cairo  was  the  earliest  capital 
of  Egypt,  Memphis  where  were  built,  nearly  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  the  royal  tombs  called  pyramids,  the 
oldest  buildings  in  the  world.  They  were  made  nearly 
indestructible,  for  the  people  were  taught  by  their 
religion  that  the  spirit  would  sometime  return  to  the 
body;  so  to  preserve  their  material  forms  they  pre¬ 
pared  tombs,  large  ones  for  kings  and  nobles,  and 
smaller  ones  in  caves  for  those  less  wealthy.  Pic¬ 
tures  were  painted  on  the  inside  walls  showing  the 
good  times  the  departed  one  had  had;  hunting,  fishing, 
harvesting  and  grape-pressing,  weaving,  glass  and 
pottery  making,  and  even  parties  with  music  and  danc¬ 
ing,  were  accurately  shown  in  bright  colors.  In  fact, 
from  these  pictures  we  learn  most  that  we  know  of  the 
happy  every-day  life  of  the  people. 

The  king  was  a  despotic  ruler,  that  is,  he  had  ab¬ 
solute  power  over  the  people,  and  as  there  was  an 
immense  population,  he  could  command  great  armies  of 
laborers  for  his  buildings.  This  accounts  for  the  size 
of  the  tombs  and  temples,  which  really  were  monu¬ 
ments  to  tell  of  the  greatness  of  the  king  who  erected 
them. 

The  pyramid  of  King  Cheops,  called  the  “Great 
Pyramid,”  covers  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  and  was 
once  nearly  five  hundred  feet  high.  The  huge  blocks 
1  of  granite  of  which  it  is  made  are  so  perfectly  fitted 
together  and  polished  that  one  scarcely  sees  their  join- 
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ings,  and  not  one  has  settled  from  its  place  in  spite 
of  the  great  weight  of  the  building.  To  quarry,  trans¬ 
port,  hoist  and  fit  these  stones,  twenty  feet  long  and 
six  wide,  would  be  even  today  a  great  engineering  feat. 
The  building  was  placed  exactly  north,  south,  east  and 
west.  In  the  center  was  the  chamber  for  the  stone 
sarcophagus  of  the  King,  ingeniously  planned,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  being,  if  not  beautiful,  at  least 
amazing. 

More  beautiful  than  the  pyramids,  and  much  later 
in  date,  are  the  temples  built  chiefly  by  three  great 
kings — Rameses  I,  Sethos  I,  and  Rameses  II,  who 
lived  in  the  years  1400-1300  before  Christ,  when 
Thebes  was  the  capital.  Unlike  our  churches  they 
were  not  meeting-houses  for  all  the  people,  but  only  for 
the  King  and  the  priests.  Indeed  there  were  high 
walls  around,  and  the  people  were  not  allowed  to  enter. 
This  must  have  made  the  King  seem  very  mysterious, 
and  they  thought  him  almost  a  god,  himself.  The 
Egyptians,  like  most  people  of  the  time,  took  their 
gods  from  nature — the  sun,  moon,  stars,  winds,  seas, 
etc.,  giving  them  names,  erecting  statues  in  their  honor, 
and  worshiping  them. 

Approaching  the  temples  there  was  usually  a  long 
avenue  of  sphinxes,  those  strange  statues  with  bodies 
of  lions  and  heads  of  human  beings.  Then  there  were 
two  obelisks,  tall,  square  shafts,  carved  all  over  with 
the  picture-writing  we  call  hieroglyphics,  and  the  en¬ 
trance  gate  between  two  towers  called  pylons.  Inside, 
a  great  open  court  with  beautiful  columns  at  the  sides 
led  up  to  the  hippostyle  hall,  where  were  many  more 
richly  decorated  columns  like  a  forest,  and  the  light 
came  only  dimly.  Still  beyond  was  the  sanctuary  with 
the  statue  of  the  god.  Of  all  the  temples  that  at 
Karnak  is  the  grandest,  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  It  was  originally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  temple  of  Luxor  by  a  long  avenue  of 
sphinxes.  The  temple  at  Abydos  is  beautiful,  and 
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— There  are  136  of  these  splendidly  carved  and  painted  columns, 
rows,  supporting  the  roof  of  the  hall. 
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differs  from  the  others  in  having  seven  sanctuaries, 
while  another  at  Abu  Simbel  is  marvelous  for  being 
hewn  entirely  out  of  solid  rock. 

The  best  work  of  the  Egyptians  was  spent  upon 
these  temples  and  royal  tombs,  which  because  of  the 
granite  used  in  them  have  lasted  well.  The  palaces 
and  homes  were  probably  beautiful,  but  of  more  perish¬ 
able  material,  such  as  wood  and  clay,  so  there  is 
scarcely  anything  except  descriptions  of  them  left.  In 
Babylon,  however,  we  can  find  more  details  of  the 
homes,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  were  much  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians  who  lived  at  nearly  the  same 
time. 

THE  WONDERS  OF  BABYLON  AND  OF  NINEVEH. 

In  olden  times,  people  used  to  speak  of  the  “  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World.”  The  Great  Pyramid  was 
one;  another  was  “The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Baby¬ 
lon,”  which  were  so  beautiful  and  so  wonderful  that, 
though  they  were  really  built  up  from  the  plains,  yet 
seemed  to  be  hanging  from  the  sky.  The  flat  lands 
near  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  with  their 
marshes,  unwholesome  odors  and  insects,  made  it  so 
unpleasant  for  the  people,  that  they  undertook  the 
tremendous  labor  of  building  great  platforms  like  hills 
for  their  cities.  So  great  were  they  that  ten  thousand 
men  would  have  had  to  work  twelve  years  in  order  to 
erect  one  of  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  buildings  on 
top.  Imagine,  then,  the  splendid  palaces,  temples, 
gardens  and  trees,  brilliant  with  color,  and  you  can 
see  that  the  effect  from  a  distance  must  have  been 
wonderful  indeed. 

The  Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  and  the  Assyrians  of 
Nineveh,  have  a  history  nearly  as  ancient  as  that  of 
Egypt.  They  were  constantly  warring  with  each  other, 
now  one,  now  the  other  having  the  upper  hand,  but 
they  united  in  defending  themselves  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  later  in  carrying  war  into  Egypt,  learning 
much  of  Egyptian  art  and  architecture  in  the  mean- 
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time.  Having  no  granite  in  their  country,  they  did  the 
best  they  could  with  the  material  at  hand,  learning  to 
make  bricks  of  the  clay,  baking  them  in  ovens  or  just 
in  the  hot  sun.  The  great  mounds  were  formed  of  sun¬ 
baked  bricks  inside,  the  harder,  fire-burnt  brick  being 
cemented  together  on  the  exposed  faces.  Beautiful 
tiles  or  glazed  brick,  and  even  thin  blocks  of  imported 
marble  and  alabaster  covered  the  plain  wall  in  parts. 
When  destruction  once  started,  this  material  was  too 
weak  to  resist  like  the  Egyptian  granite,  so  that  little 
is  left  of  its  glory.  Most  that  we  have  dates  from  the 
time  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  powerful  king,  suc¬ 
cessful  in  war,  and  a  great  builder,  who,  about  500 
B.  C.,  rebuilt  Babylon.  Soon  after  his  death,  how¬ 
ever,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus, 
and  from  that  time  it  sank  into  ruin,  its  treasures  and 
materials  looted  by  every  passing  army. 

Unlike  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians 
thought  more  of  the  pleasures  of  this  life  than  of  re¬ 
ligious  matters,  spending  less  effort  upon  the  temples 
than  upon  their  palaces.  The  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  people  were  held  out-of-doors,  and  as  a  result  the 
temple  became  a  high  tower,  with  an  observatory  at 
the  top.  One  famous  temple  had  eight  stages,  all  in 
different  colored  brick,  each  stage  set  back  from  the 
one  underneath  to  allow  for  stairs,  which  made  a  sort 
of  spiral  about  the  building.  This  was  said  to  be  six 
hundred  feet  high.  Most  interesting  among  the  palaces 
is  that  of  Sargon  the  Great  at  Khorsabad,  nine  miles 
from  Nineveh.  It  is  raised  on  a  platform  forty-six 
feet  from  the  plain,  and  covers  twenty-five  acres. 
Broad  stairs  and  inclined  planes  led  up  to  it  on  every 
side,  and  the  portal  was  impressive  with  ten  great  stat¬ 
ues,  nineteen  feet  high,  of  the  sacred  winged  bulls  with 
human  heads.  The  Khan  or  service  part  came  first, 
with  a  court  of  two  and  a  half  acres ;  then  the  Seraglio, 
with  reception  rooms  and  chief  apartments,  having  ten 
courts  and  sixty  rooms ;  behind  which  was  the  Harem 


MODEL  OF  SOLOMON’S  TEMPLE. — Among  the  objects  of  the  most  intense  historical  interest  in  Jerusalem 
are  memorials  of  Solomon  and  his  time.  Special  interest  centers  in  the  site  of  the  Temple.  Our  picture  repro¬ 
duces  the  model  by  Dr.  Scliiek  of  the  Temple  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  year  1000  B.  C. 
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or  private  family  apartments.  The  chief  rooms  were 
brilliantly  decorated  with  color,  generally  having  fine 
friezes  of  glazed  brick  decorated  with  figures  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  men,  while  below  were  alabaster  facings  with 
hunting  and  battle  scenes,  and  sometimes  with  carved 
alabaster  for  the  floors.  The  ceilings  and  roofs  were 
of  cedar  with  several  feet  of  earth  on  top  to  keep  out 
the  heat.  The  kings  of  Egypt  may  have  had  palaces 
somewhat  like  this,  and  that  of  King  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem,  which  was  thirteen  years  in  building,  was 
probably  planned  in  the  same  way. 

SOLOMON’S  TEMPLE. 

The  most  famous  building  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
Jerusalem  was  their  temple,  built  by  Solomon  after 
the  plan  of  the  tabernacle  revealed  by  the  Lord  to 
Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Jews,  living  in  tents  and  fol¬ 
lowing  their  flocks  and  herds,  were  not  a  race  of 
builders,  and  the  temple  was  a  small  building  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  nations  about  them,  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  were  so  richly  furnished.  King 
Solomon  sent  for  help  to  his  friend  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  who  furnished  him  skilful  workmen  and  fine  ma¬ 
terials.  The  temple  was  enclosed  in  a  court,  and  was 
itself  divided  into  two  rooms,  the  outer  temple  and 
the  cella  or  Holy  of  Holies.  The  woodwork  was  of 
cedar,  fir  and  olive,  most  artistically  carved  and  all 
overlaid  with  gold ;  the  great  altar,  basins,  lavers,  etc., 
were  of  solid  brass,  and  there  was  a  molten  sea  sup¬ 
ported  by  twelve  brazen  oxen.  Two  great  columns 
stood  in  front,  skilfully  wrought  in  brass,  for  this  was 
what  was  called  the  “ Bronze  Age.”  When  the  people 
returned  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  they  rebuilt 
the  temple  in  less  costly  material,  adding  more  courts ; 
and  the  last  temple,  which  was  built  by  Herod  under 
Roman  rule,  was  rendered  still  more  magnificent  by 
great  courts  and  masonry  walls  such  as  the  Romans 
later  loved  to  build. 
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THE  GREEK  TEMPLES  UNRIVALED  IN  BEAUTY. 

Quite  recent  discoveries  in  the  island  of  Crete  show 
that  Greek  civilization  went  hack  two  thousand  years 
or  more  before  Christ.  The  palace  of  Minos  has  been 
discovered.  He  was  the  famous  king  who  constructed 
the  labyrinth  in  which  the  monstrous  Minotaur  was 
confined,  as  the  story  goes,  and  slain  by  Theseus  with 
the  help  of  the  king’s  daughter  Ariadne.  The  palace 
has  a  great  court  with  three  stories  of  apartments  built 
around  it,  the  stairs  and  painted  walls,  and  even  the 
arched  drains  underneath  being  quite  as  modern  ones 
might  be  in  such  a  place. 

But  the  finest  period  of  Greek  architecture  is  much 
later.  Cyrus  of  Persia,  who  destroyed  Babylon,  had 
commenced  the  Persian  wars  which  ended  in  the  fam¬ 
ous  Greek  victories  of  Marathon,  490,  and  Salamis,  480 
B.  C.  In  gratitude  to  the  gods,  and  filled  with  national 
pride,  the  Greeks  entered  into  fifty  years  of  the  most 
perfect  building  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Athens  in 
the  reign  of  Pericles,  with  the  architects  Ictinus  and 
Calimachus,  and  the  great  sculptor  Phidias,  was  espe¬ 
cially  glorious.  Alexander  the  Great,  conqueror  of  the 
world,  was  the  last  great  Greek  ruler,  for  after  his 
death  a  decline  commenced,  ending  in  Roman  rule  in 
146  B.  C. 

Unlike  the  mysterious  dark-walled  temples  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greek  temples  were  sunny  and  open 
to  the  people.  They  were  like  those  of  the  Egyptians 
turned  inside  out,  with  all  their  fine  columns  and  en¬ 
tablatures  gleaming  with  white  and  gold,  red  and  blue 
against  the  sky.  Having  plenty  of  marble,  a  stone 
capable  of  fine  carving  and  polish,  the  Greeks  were 
led,  through  its  use,  into  developing  those  orders  of 
architecture,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian, 
the  orders  consisting  of  a  column  or  support  and  the 
entablature  or  part  supported,  the  proportions  and 
decorations  being  different  in  each  order. 

The  Parthenon,  finest  of  all  the  Athenian  temples, 
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although  partly  ruined  by  wars  and  neglect,  still  shows 
such  beauty  that  it  is  readily  seen  how,  in  its  time,  it 
must  have  been  nearly  perfect  as  a  work  of  art.  With 
the  other  important  buildings  it  was  placed  upon  the 
Acropolis  or  upper  city,  about  which  Athens  was  built. 
Its  great  colonnades  and  porticos  are  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  the  metopes  or  panels  of  the  entablature, 
and  the  pediments  or  gables  at  the  ends,  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  finest  sculpture.  It  originally  had  color 
also  in  these  places.  The  walled  part  contained  two 
rooms :  the  front  one,  called  the  cella,  possessed  aisles 
and  galleries,  and  here  formerly  stood  the  wonderful 
ivory  and  gold  statue  by  Phidias  of  Athene  Parthena 
the  Virgin,  clad  in  full  armor ;  the  second  room,  called 
the  Parthenon,  or  Virgin’s  Chamber,  was  used  by  the 
people  as  a  treasure-house.  The  light  probably  came 
from  the  roof,  as  the  outer  walls  had  no  windows,  but 
were  decorated  with  a  beautiful  carved  frieze  repre¬ 
senting  horsemen  and  chariots,  young  men  and  mai¬ 
dens,  musicians,  people  with  olive  branches,  and  ani¬ 
mals  to  be  sacrificed,  all  joining  in  the  great  procession 
which  was  held  every  four  years  in  honor  of  the 
goddess. 

Nothing  pleased  the  Greek  people  more  than  public 
ceremonies,  either  in  connection  with  the  temples  or 
with  their  games  and  contests — musical,  dramatic  or 
athletic.  Their  theaters  were  half  circles  hollowed 
from  side  hills  or  built  in  that  form  with  rows  of  mar¬ 
ble  seats.  The  center  or  pit  occupied  by  a  chorus  was 
the  chief  part  of  the  theater,  the  stage  being  merely  a 
4 ‘ speaking  place.”  Thirty  thousand  people  could  be 
seated  in  the  Theater  of  Dionysius  at  Athens.  For 
athletics  and  foot-races  there  were  stadiums.  The 
stadium  at  Athens,  built  B.  C.  331,  has  been  restored 
and  is  still  in  use,  seating  more  than  forty  thousand 
people.  Hippodromes  were  for  horse  and  chariot 
races,  and  the  people  had  also  great  public  baths  and 
swimming  pools. 
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HOW  THE  POMPEIIANS  BUILT  THEIR  HOUSES. 

Palaces  and  homes  have  mostly  disappeared,  but 
the  Graeco-Roman  city  of  Pompeii  in  Italy,  which  has 
been  unearthed,  gives  an  idea  of  life  among  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Buried  under  lava  and  ashes 
from  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79, 
it  remained  buried  until  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
streets  were  narrow,  lined  with  one-story  buildings 
crowded  together,  and  even  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
were  entered  by  passage-ways  between  small  shops. 
The  house  of  Pansa,  a  wealthy  citizen,  has,  beyond  the 
entrance,  a  waiting-room  open  to  the  sky,  with  a  cis¬ 
tern  sunk  in  the  floor ;  then  a  reception-room  leading  to 
the  inner  court,  also  without  a  roof,  and  having  a  foun¬ 
tain  and  flower-plot.  Small  bedrooms  and  the  summer 
and  winter  dining-rooms  open  from  this,  as  well  as 
kitchen  and  pantries.  There  are  very  gay  paintings 
on  the  walls,  and  the  furniture  and  metal  work  of  the 
time  were  quite  beautiful.  These  southern  homes 
seemed  planned  for  privacy,  with  their  courts  and 
gardens  enclosed  from  public  gaze,  the  social  life  being 
supplied  by  the  great,  public  meeting  places. 

HOW  ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE  DIFFERED  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

The  conquering  Roman  nation  remained  powerful 
for  many  centuries,  and  not  only  because  they  built  so 
much,  but  because  they  used  such  good  methods  of 
construction  and  built  the  kind  of  buildings  we  need 
today,  they  have  still  a  great  influence  upon  our  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Life  was  much  in  the  open  air  with  the  Romans 
as  with  other  southern  races,  and  their  cities  were 
planned  with  this  thought.  The  buildings  were  usually 
grouped  about  an  immense  open  space  called  a  forum, 
which  was  made  very  beautiful  by  colonnades,  statues, 
triumphal  arches  and  columns  erected  in  memory  of 
great  deeds,  by  fountains  and  imposing  buildings.  In 


POMPEII. — From  a  photograph  of  a  model  of  the  excavations,  now  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  Copyrighted  by  Underwood. 
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Rome  itself  there  were  several  forums,  the  largest  of 
which  was  called  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  temples, 
designed  to  be  seen  from  the  forum,  were  decorated 
with  columns  in  front,  but  usually  had  solid  walls  at 
the  sides;  they  were  larger  in  size  than  the  Greek 
temples,  but  less  elegant. 

Some  of  the  temples  were  round  in  plan,  the  chief 
one,  and  that  in  the  best  condition  today  being  the 
Pantheon,  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  in  123  A.  D. 
The  roof  is  a  dome  with  a  single  unglazed  opening 
lighting  the  whole  interior,  giving  to  the  great  build¬ 
ing  a  solemn  impression  of  dignity.  The  outer  walls 
are  very  thick,  and  in  them  are  alcoves,  stairs  and 
rooms.  The  tine  portico  of  Corinthian  columns  gives 
beauty  to  the  entrance,  and  the  whole  building  was 
originally  magnificent  with  statuary  and  gilding.  A 
Pantheon  is  a  temple  to  all  the  gods,  and  this  shows 
something  of  the  early  Roman  religion,  for  they 
adopted  all  the  gods  of  the  different  peoples  they  con¬ 
quered,  largely,  no  doubt,  to  keep  the  people  contented, 
religion  being  really  only  a  state  policy. 

The  Basilicas,  long,  rectangular  halls  of  justice, 
were  many  and  beautiful.  The  theaters  were  quite  like 
those  of  the  Greeks;  the  stage,  however,  had  become 
more  important,  though  no  scenery  such  as  ours  was 
in  use.  Many  of  these  ruined  Roman  theaters  are 
found  throughout  Europe.  Still  more  important,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  amphitheaters,  in  which  the  people  wit¬ 
nessed  the  life  and  death  struggle  between  gladiators 
and  wild  animals.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  Col¬ 
osseum,  still  standing,  half  in  ruins.  Built  on  an 
ellipse  620  feet  by  513,  four  stories  high,  with  eighty 
arched  openings  to  a  floor,  it  is  constructed,  with  the 
greatest  skill,  of  concrete  and  stone.  The  columns, 
imbedded  one-third  in  the  wall,  are  for  beauty  only, 
for  the  real  supports  of  the  floors  and  roofs  are  the 
walls.  Much  of  the  original  building  material  has  been 
used  to  erect  other  structures  in  the  imperial  city. 
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ROMAN  BATHS  AND  PALACES. 

One  characteristic  pleasure  of  the  Romans  was  the 
daily  visit  to  the  public  bath,  which,  like  a  modern  club¬ 
house,  was  the  meeting  place  for  news,  for  gossip  and 
for  social  life.  The  Baths  or  Thermce  were  immense 
groups  of  buildings  with  many  rooms  and  courts.  For 
the  bath  itself  there  were  warm,  hot,  and  cool  rooms, 
rubbing  and  shampooing  rooms,  besides  the  plunge; 
also  there  were  libraries,  places  for  games,  and  even 
a  small  theater;  there  was  a  large  open  space  for  an 
athletic  field,  with  seats,  trees  and  statues ;  and,  lastly, 
there  was  an  outer  ring  of  apartments  with  lecture 
rooms,  colonnades,  recesses  where  the  poets  and  phil¬ 
osophers  held  forth,  and  shops  and  slave  quarters, 
and  reservoirs  and  furnaces.  The  famous  Thermae 
of  the  Emperor  Caracalla  was  a  fifth  of  a  mile  in 
each  direction,  the  whole  structure  being  raised  twenty 
feet,  gardens,  trees,  and  all  magnificent  in  contrast 
to  the  refined  simplicity  of  the  Greeks. 

Of  the  palaces  there  are  only  ruins,  though  one  can 
see  how  they  were  planned.  That  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  which  the  Emperor  Septimus  Severus  occupied 
shows  a  great  hall,  a  throne  room,  a  garden,  a  ban¬ 
queting  hall,  an  apartment  for  the  household  gods,  hot¬ 
houses  and  chambers,  arranged,  as  most  Roman  build¬ 
ings  were,  so  that  one  could  look  a  great  distance  from 
room  to  room  and  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  splendor. 
There  were  also  wonderful  country  estates  or  villas; 
the  famous  one  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  near  Tivoli 
being  seven  square  miles  in  extent.  The  wealthy  peo¬ 
ple  lived  as  they  do  now  in  Italy,  many  possessing  both 
city  houses  and  country  villas,  while  there  were  many- 
storied  tenements  for  the  poor.  Pompeii,  which  has 
been  described,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  life  in  the 
cities.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Pom¬ 
peii  was  a  city  for  recreation  and  occasional  visits, 
rather  than  for  constant  occupancy,  so  that  it  was  not 
as  solidly  and  substantially  built  as  other  cities. 
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GREAT  ROMAN  HIGHWAYS  AND  AQUEDUCTS  IN  USE  TODAY. 

Roman  highways,  aqueducts,  bridges  and  drains, 
marvels  of  engineering  skill,  are  still  found  in  many 
places, — the  ruins  of  arched  stone  aqueducts  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  height  being  a  striking  feature  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  today.  An  aqueduct  built  by 
Caesar  Augustus  near  Nimes  in  France  is  still  in  use, 
bringing  water  from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 

After  the  Romans,  Classic  Architecture  passed  into 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  has  been  room  here 
to  tell  but  a  little;  there  are  many  interesting  books 
about  it  all,  and  to  look  at  them  sometimes  and  study 
their  pictures  is  well  worth  while,  for  this  early  build¬ 
ing  was  in  many  ways  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
produced. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Architecture. 

fo  the  traveler,  delving  into  the  work  and  the 
ways  of  long-ago  builders  in  wood,  stone, 
brick,  earth  and  iron,  it  often  seems  that  the 
story  of  the  world  is  found  not  so  much  in  hooks  as 
in  cathedrals,  castles,  palaces,  and  even  in  ruins.  In 
every  wall  and  window  we  can  see  traces  of  the  way 
the  people  lived  who  came  before  us. 

THE  PERIOD  CALLED  THE  “DARK  AGES.” 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  when  Goths,  Vikings, 
Franks,  Gauls,  and  other  wild  races  overran  Europe, 
there  were  centuries  when  scarcely  any  building  was 
done,  and  the  solid  Roman  walls  themselves  fell  into 
decay.  All  the  land  was  fought  over  by  warring  chiefs, 
great  and  small,  who  had  no  time  to  do  anything  but 
fight,  and  this  period  is  called  the  Dark  Ages.  There 
were  no  books,  or  pictures,  or  arts,  or  trades,  and  very 
little  farming,  for  of  what  use  was  it  to  clear  land 
and  plant  crops  when  a  band  of  horsemen  might  sweep 
over  them  like  locusts,  and  destroy  everything?  But 
even  then,  the  early  Christian  missionaries  were 
traveling  here  and  there,  St.  Denis,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Remy,  and  many  others,  and  when  they  baptized  some 
powerful  chief  with  hundreds  of  his  followers,  the  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  build  a  church.  This  happened  at 
Rlieims,  where  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  of  the  world 
now  stands,  and  where,  in  the  fifty  century,  St.  Remy 
baptized  King  Clovis.  This  king  was  one  of  the  first 
chiefs  in  France  to  gather  any  large  number  of  tribes 
under  his  rule,  and  for  something  like  a  thousand 
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years  the  kings  of  France  were  always  crowned  at 
Eheims.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  cathedrals  are  built 
where  one  of  these  early  churches  once  stood,  and  as 
they  were  used  not  only  for  worship,  but  for  the  bap¬ 
tisms,  marriages  and  funerals  in  the  family  of  the 
chief  who  ruled  there,  and,  more  or  less,  for  public 
meetings  as  well,  they  are  very  closely  linked  with  the 
life  of  the  country. 

BASILICAS,  THE  FIRST  CHURCHES. 

The  first  churches  were  called  basilicas,  an  old 
Eoman  word  meaning  a  public  building,  and  they  were 
apt  to  be  built  on  the  Eoman  plan,  because  nobody  in 
those  days  knew  much  about  building  except  what  the 
Eomans  had  taught.  Often  the  churches  were  built 
where  some  Eoman  hall  had  stood,  so  that  the  firm, 
old  foundations  and  arches  could  be  used.  The  Eoman 
arch  is  the  kind  you  will  see  under  any  stone  bridge; 
it  is  low,  round,  and  held  together  by  the  keystone  so 
that  it  would  be  firm  even  without  mortar.  You  can 
prove  that  by  making  an  arch  out  of  bits  of  wood. 

THE  ROMANESQUE  AND  GOTHIC  STYLES. 

The  two  great  styles  in  which  these  ancient 
churches  were  built  are  the  Eomanesque  and  the 
Gothic.  A  Eomanesque  building  generally  has  round 
arches,  a  flat  roof,  or  an  arched  vault  rather  like  a 
barrel,  and  a  general  look  of  solidity.  A  Gothic  build¬ 
ing  has  pointed  arches,  a  peaked  roof,  a  great  deal  of 
stone  carving  on  the  surface  of  the  walls,  and  what  are 
called  “ flying  buttresses’ ’ — that  is,  arches  outside  the 
walls,  placed  so  that  they  help  support  the  weight  of 
the  roof.  If  you  build  a  pointed  roof  the  weight  will 
not  only  come  on  the  pillars  that  hold  it  up,  but  there 
will  also  be  a  “thrust”  outward,  that  is,  a  tendency 
of  the  roof  to  slide  off  or  push  the  walls  out  at  the 
top,  and  the  more  pointed  it  is  the  harder  the  “thrust” 
will  be.  The  arch  outside  the  walls  takes  this  strain 
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from  the  arches  inside  the  walls,  and  makes  the  build¬ 
ing  firm.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  northern  countries 
the  sloping  roof  would  be  best  on  account  of  the  heavy 
snows,  and  we  can  also  see  that  the  weight  of  snow  on 
a  big  church  roof  would  be  considerable,  even  if  some 
of  it  did  slide  off ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  many  church 
walls  fell  before  some  clever  builder  thought  of  put¬ 
ting  buttresses  outside. 

THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  GOTHIC  LINES. 

Besides  these  practical  reasons  there  were  other 
reasons  why  the  Gothic  church  is  the  favorite  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  harmonizes  with  the  evergreen 
forests  with  their  pointed,  majestic  trees,  and  the 
rugged  mountain  tops;  and  it  suits  the  religious  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  people.  If  you  stand  in  the  aisle  of  a  Gothic 
church  and  look  up  at  the  soaring  arches,  small  and 
great,  some  of  them  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  dim  height 
of  the  roof,  it  makes  you  think  of  an  enchanted  forest, 
something  wonderful  and  mysterious,  because  trees 
could  never  meet  in  just  that  sort  of  arch  unless  they 
were  higher  than  any  real  trees  can  be.  This  is  just 
the  feeling  the  early  northern  races  had  about  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  they  built  the  sort  of  churches  which  made 
them  feel  most  religious. 

In  southern  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  we  do 
not  often  find  the  Gothic  church,  nor  do  we  find  people 
worshiping  in  just  the  same  way.  The  people  in  the 
cathedral  towns  of  the  south  take  their  religion  more 
as  an  every-day  matter,  and  the  market-place  is 
often  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  The  Romanesque 
church  is  as  grand  and  beautiful  as  the  Gothic,  but  it 
is  different,  exactly  as  an  avenue  of  palm-trees  or  oak- 
trees  is  different  from  an  avenue  of  firs.  Then,  from 
the  practical  side  of  it,  there  was  no  snow  to  lie  on  the 
roof ;  and  the  dome,  or  barrel  vault,  or  flat  roof,  gives 
more  light  and  air  than  the  pointed  roof. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARK,  VENICE. — With  its  golden  cupolas,  and  its  great  walls  covered  with  richly 
colored  mosaics,  this  splendid  church  has  been  famous  for  eight  centuries.  Its  altar  pieces,  in  gold,  jewels  and 
enamels,  are  without  an  equal  in  the  world. 
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A  CHURCH  WORTHY  TO  BE  A  TOMB. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  great  cathedrals  was  St. 
Mark’s  in  Venice.  When  Venetia,  a  Roman  province, 
was  conquered  by  Attila  and  his  Huns,  the  people  took 
refuge  on  a  group  of  islands,  built  ships,  and  became 
the  great  merchants  and  travelers  of  Europe.  They 
rescued  the  body  of  St.  Mark,  the  first  bishop  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  from  the  infidels,  and  brought  it  to  Venice,  and 
then  set  about  building  a  church  worthy  to  be  his  tomb. 
They  took  their  idea  from  the  old  church  of  St.  Sophia 
in  Constantinople,  or  Byzantium,  as  it  was  then  called, 
and  built  the  church  in  the  form  of  a  cross  with  a  great 
dome  in  the  center,  blue  on  the  inside,  to  represent  the 
vault  of  heaven,  and  smaller  domes  at  the  end  of  each 
arm  of  the  cross.  Inside  the  dome  their  greatest  ar¬ 
tists  painted  figures  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  the  angels, 
for  all  the  decorations  in  an  old  church  were  meant  to 
teach  the  people  something  of  religion.  The  carvings 
were  illustrations  of  Bible  stories  and  the  stained-glass 
windows  and  mosaics  portrayed  figures  of  the  saints. 
The  bronze  doors  in  this  church  are  the  work  of  San¬ 
sovino,  an  artist  who  worked  on  them  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Italian  churches,  as  in  Oriental  mosques,  the 
bell -tower  of  the  church  is  likely  to  be  a  separate  tower 
called  a  Campanile.  That  in  Venice  was  one  of  the 
finest,  but  the  most  beautiful  is,  perhaps,  “Giotto’s 
Tower”  in  Florence,  which  Longfellow  called  “the 
lily  of  Florence  blossoming  in  stone.”  Giotto  prom¬ 
ised  to  surpass,  in  this  tower,  anything  of  the  sort  that 
had  ever  been  done,  and  those  who  see  its  loveliness 
agree  that  he  kept  his  promise.  The  Duomo,  or  Ca¬ 
thedral,  at  Florence  has  the  largest  dome  in  the  world, 
made  by  Brunelleschi.  The  famous  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa  is  also  a  bell-tower,  188  feet  high. 

THE  STORY  OF  NOTRE  DAME  CATHEDRAL. 

If  we  wish  to  see  an  old  cathedral  as  it  stood  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  let  us  stray  into  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
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This  cathedral,  which  is  in  the  style  called  “pointed 
Gothic’ ’  (curiously  enough  the  Goths  never  built  any¬ 
thing  in  Gothic  fashion),  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as 
are  nearly  all  Gothic  cathedrals.  It  is  three  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 
wide,  with  thirty-seven  chapels,  three  rose-windows, 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  “grand  windows,”  seventy- 
six  columns  and  six  entrances.  It  was  a-building  from 
some  time  in  the  twelfth  century  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth,  but  even  after  a  cathedral  was 
roofed  over,  and  was  used  for  worship,  work  was  al¬ 
ways  done  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  one  king  or  another,  and  very  few  cathedrals  have 
been  finished  by  the  builder  who  planned  them.  Here 
the  people  worshiped,  not  seated,  but  standing  or 
kneeling ;  there  were  no  seats  in  the  old  churches.  Out¬ 
side  the  door,  until  1472,  doctors  gathered,  to  attend 
the  sick  or  wounded.  Sometimes,  on  great  festival 
occasions,  or  during  periods  of  great  distress,  people 
slept  in  the  cathedrals  on  the  stone  floors,  having  no¬ 
where  else  to  go.  The  great  preachers  of  France  have 
all  been  heard  in  Notre  Dame,  and  here  the  famous 
Bossuet  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  the  “Grand 
Monarch”  Louis  XIV.  The  weddings  of  royal  and 
noble  families  took  place  in  Notre  Dame.  Its  history 
is  the  history  of  Paris, — the  city  which  has  broken 
thrones  and  set  them  up  again,  which  has  been  part 
of  a  republic,  an  empire,  a  kingdom  and  a  republic 
again,  inside  a  half  century.  On  the  roof,  where  you 
cannot  see  them  unless  you  climb  the  stairs,  and  look 
over  the  parapets,  are  some  of  the  strangest  stone 
figures  ever  carved,  half  animal  and  half  human,  like 
imps  of  a  sculptor’s  dream.  We  often  find  in  these  old 
churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  weird,  grotesque  carvings 
intended  to  serve  as  water-spouts,  and  called  gargoyles, 
but  these  “devils  of  Notre  Dame,”  as  they  are  called, 
appear  to  have  no  use.  They  seem  to  reflect  the  fan¬ 
tastic  spirit  of  the  times,  which  delighted  in  placing, 
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both  without  and  within  the  churches,  incongruous 
carvings  of  the  kind. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  RHEIMS. 

The  Cathedral  at  Rheims  is  one  of  the  few  cathe¬ 
drals  which  have  been  built  according  to  the  plans  of 
one  man.  So,  instead  of  being  partly  built,  and  then 
remaining  unfinished  for  a  generation  or  even  for  a 
century  or  more,  it  was  built  without  any  interruption 
to  the  work.  Robert  de  Coucy,  the  builder,  gave  thirty 
years  to  the  task.  The  front  bears  statues  of  the  kings 
of  France  who  have  been  crowned  within  the  stately 
old  walls;  the  last  of  these  were  Louis  XVI  and 
Charles  IX.  Inside  are  the  splendid  old  tapestries 
with  which  cathedrals  were  always  hung  in  the  old 
days. 

THE  WOOD  CARVING  OF  AMIENS  CATHEDRAL. 

Amiens  is  another  cathedral  which  is  built  in  one 
style.  It  was  erected  between  1220  and  1288,  when 
builders  were  beginning  to  understand  the  Gothic  style, 
and  see  how  wonderful  were  the  effects  they  could  cre¬ 
ate  with  it.  The  wood-carving  is  especially  beauti¬ 
ful,  for,  as  Ruskin  says,  “Wood-carving  was  the  Pic¬ 
ard’s  joy  from  his  youth  up;  under  the  carver’s  hand 
it  seems  to  cut  like  clay,  to  flow  like  silk,  to  glow  like 
living  flame.”  So  we  find  that  a  cathedral  shows  the 
special  art  of  the  people,  and  there  is  not  a  square 
inch  here  that  is  not  a  proof  of  the  skill  of  the  carvers 
of  Picardy.  The  carvings,  too,  all  have  their  mean¬ 
ing.  Here  we  find  a  figure  of  Charity  covering  the 
poor  with  her  mantle;  there  Avarice  clutching  his 
money-bag;  Cowardice,  a  man  fleeing  from  a  rabbit; 
Discord,  two  men  fighting  over  an  overturned  wine- 
jug.  These  picture-lessons  were  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  all  the  time. 

WESTMINSTER  AND  CANTERBURY  CATHEDRALS. 

Cathedral-building  in  England  begins  with  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  for  the  French  were  far  in  advance  of 
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England  in  the  building  arts.  But  Westminster  began 
before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  as  the  “West 
minster  or  monastery/  ’  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
was  crowned  there,  though  the  present  building  was  not 
finished  until  the  thirteenth  century.  William  the 
Norman  added  to  the  building  he  found,  as  he  did  with 
the  Tower  of  London.  He  saw  how  important  it  was 
to  have  Norman  bishops  and  Norman  churches  if  he 
was  to  hold  the  country  he  had  won,  and  he  chose  for 
part  of  this  work  the  cleverest  priest  he  could  find 
— Lanfranc — and  made  him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Lanfranc  was  a  man  of  business  and  a  good  manager, 
for  when  King  William  had  to  go  over  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  he  left  this  prelate  to  govern  England  in  his 
absence;  he  was  also  something  of  a  preacher  who 
could  move  people  to  tears ;  in  fact,  he  had  been  called 
in  France  “the  weeping  monk  of  Bec.,,  He  began 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  England.  In  1420,  after  Agincourt  was 
fought,  ten  thousand  persons  gathered  in  Canterbury. 
The  Black  Prince  is  buried  there,  and  Thomas  a  Becket 
was  killed  there  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  But  before 
the  Normans  came,  a  Saxon  Archbishop,  St.  Elphege, 
died  at  Canterbury  trying  to  save  his  helpless  people 
from  the  Danes.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  Chaucer’s  day 
people  made  pilgrimages  to  this  place,  so  close  to 
England ’s  heart,  so  full  of  her  history. 

THE  CATHEDRALS  AT  YORK  AND  ELY. 

In  the  building  of  York  Minster  we  find,  as  we 
almost  always  do,  how  it  grew  out  of  the  treasure  of 
the  land  itself.  Robert  Vavasour  gave  the  stone-cut¬ 
ters  all  the  marble  from  his  quarries  that  they  could 
use,  and  for  timber  Robert  Percy  gave  permission  to 
use  his  forest  of  Bolton. 

CATHEDRALS  WERE  A  LONG  TIME  BUILDING. 

Ely  Cathedral,  founded  by  Queen  Etheldred  in  the 
old  Saxon  times,  also  grew  out  of  a  monastery.  Salis- 
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bury  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  Pandolf,  legate 
of  the  Pope,  placed  the  first  five  stones,  each  of  which 
probably  had  a  special  inscription,  for  this  was  a  com¬ 
mon  custom  among  mediaeval  builders. 

The  very  longest  period  that  any  cathedral  has 
taken  in  building  is  something  more  than  six  centuries. 
Cologne  Cathedral  was  begun  by  Archbishop  Conrad, 
who  laid  the  first  stone  August  14,  1248.  There  is  a 
queer  old  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  devil  gave  the 
architect  the  plan  for  the  building,  but  told  him  that 
his  name  should  never  be  known ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not 
known.  When  the  cornerstone  was  laid,  William,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  Lune- 
bourg  and  other  noblemen,  was  present;  and  when  it 
was  finished,  October  15,  1880,  another  William,  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany,  attended  the  ceremonies.  It  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  but  is  not  so  grandly  simple  as  some 
of  the  older  buildings,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  as 
the  builders  became  more  used  to  working  in  any  one 
style,  to  ornament  and  complicate  it  until  it  loses,  at 
last,  its  real  beauty.  Cologne  Cathedral  is  a  forest  of 
spires. 

SYMBOLS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  AND  MOSAICS. 


In  Spain  we  find  the  Christians,  after  the  Moors 
were  driven  out,  using  the  mosques  for  churches.  One 
of  the  famous  Spanish  cathedrals,  Cordova,  was  built 
mainly  by  the  Saracens.  It  has  eight  hundred  pillars 
of  beautiful  jasper,  porphyry  and  other  stone,  brought 
from  ruined  temples  in  Africa,  Arabia,  Spain  and 
France.  The  mosaics  and  gilding,  and  the  enamel,  in 
these  Saracenic  buildings  are  wonderful  and  quite  un¬ 
like  anything  else  in  Europe,  except  in  Venice,  which 
borrowed  some  styles  from  the  East.  The  Moorish 
arch  is  lowrer  even  than  the  Roman,  almost  like  a  cres¬ 
cent,  the  symbol  of  Mohammed, 
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ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
a  new  style  of  architecture  coming  into  view,  called  the 
Renaissance.  This  name,  which  means  4 'new  birth,” 
meant  a  waking-up  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  beauty  and  learn¬ 
ing.  It  was  like  a  flower,  which  lias  been  hidden  in  the 
tiny  bud,  among  the  leaves,  until  a  sudden  warm  rain  in 
spring  makes  it  burst  into  bloom.  For  some  time 
things  had  been  more  settled  and  permanent  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  than  they  were  in  the  troublous 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries;  the  Free  Masons  and 
the  other  guilds,  or  unions,  of  workmen  who  were  al¬ 
most  or  quite  artists,  had  grown  stronger;  here  and 
there  a  great  city  was  free  and  ruled  itself,  and  artists 
and  craftsmen  flocked  from  everywhere  to  the  cities; 
powerful  noblemen  and  some  of  the  kings  took  an  in¬ 
terest  in  splendid  living  and  in  education,  and  all  these 
movements  together  made  a  great  change  in  building 
and  in  other  forms  of  art. 

ARTISTS  WERE  ‘  ‘  ALL  AROUND  ’  *  MEN. 

Slow  as  was  travel  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  or  by 
sailing-vessel,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  visiting  back 
and  forth  done  by  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
When  a  man  was  young  at  his  trade,  he  did  not  go  to 
college,  but  started  out  to  live  in  one  place  after  an¬ 
other,  learning  something  wherever  he  could,  and  one 
particular  mark  of  the  Renaissance  was  that  every 
artist  learned  all  he  could  of  other  arts  besides  his 
own.  So  we  find  Michelangelo  painting,  carving  mar¬ 
ble  and  writing  verses ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  painting  the 
"Last  Supper,”  and  also  inventing  devices  for  scaling 
walls;  Raphael  designing  stained  glass  and  even  pot¬ 
tery  ;  Palissy,  the  potter,  directing  the  digging  of  wells. 
They  were  what  we  call  now  "all-around  men,”  and 
they  needed  to  be,  for  often  the  architect  had  to  know 
enough  to  show  the  iron-workers,  the  glassmakers  and 
the  painters  how  to  do  their  work. 
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IN  CATHEDRAL  ARCHITECTURE  IS  HISTORY. 

There  was  a  little  village  of  Venetians  at  Limoges 
in  France  quite  early  in  the  history  of  that  city,  for 
it  was  in  the  track  which  the  merchants  followed  across 
France,  and  it  had  a  fame  of  its  own  for  fine  work. 
There  were  Greeks  in  that  neighborhood,  too,  and  as 
the  artists  of  Europe  studied  Greek  literature  and  art, 
they  fell  in  love  with  the  Greek  idea  of  life,  free,  joy¬ 
ous,  beautiful.  The  Gothic  artists  had  only  tried  to 
make  their  pictures  teach  a  lesson;  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  made  them  beautiful  as  well.  One  style 
of  this  period  in  its  later  years  is  called  the  4 ‘Flam¬ 
boyant/  ’  because  the  lines  have  the  springing,  live  look 
of  a  flame;  they  curve  and  leap  instead  of  simply  ris¬ 
ing  in  a  graceful  dignity.  The  Cathedral  of  Rouen  is 
built  in  this  style  in  part.  It  has  one  tower  with  the 
queer  name  of  the  Butter  Tower  which  is  a  little  para¬ 
graph  of  history.  This  tower  was  paid  for  by  the 
money  given  for  indulgences  by  people  who  wished  to 
eat  butter  in  Lent ! 

The  great  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  so  many  that 
even  to  mention  them  all  would  fill  many  pages.  But 
each  one  has  some  special  quaintness  or  beauty,  and 
each  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  jflace  in  which  it 
stands. 


THE  ROYAL  MONASTERY  OF  SAN  LORENZO. 

It  was  not  seldom  the  case  that  some  prince  or 
nobleman,  in  difficulties,  would  vow  to  build  a  church  to 
some  saint  if  the  saint  would  get  him  out  of  trouble; 
but  no  one  ever  built  so  mighty  a  monument  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  such  a  vow  as  did  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  same  king 
who  married  Mary  of  England,  and  afterward  sent  the 
Armada  against  Elizabeth.  Fighting  the  French  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  he  vowed  to  build  a  monastery 
to  San  Lorenzo  (St.  Lawrence).  Now,  Philip  was  an 
economical  man,  and  he  was  also  very  religious  in  a 
gloomy  fashion  of  his  own ;  and  he  had  been  bound  by 
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the  terms  of  his  father’s  will  to  build  a  burial  place  for 
the  kings  of  Spain.  So  he  conceived  the  idea  of  build¬ 
ing  the  monastery,  the  burial  place  and  a  retreat  for 
himself  in  his  last  years,  all  in  one;  and  he  planned 
it  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  because  St.  Lawrence  was 
martyred  by  being  broiled.  The  palace  of  the  Infantas 
forms  the  handle  of  the  gridiron,  and  to  represent  the 
bars  there  are  as  many  cloisters  as  there  are  months 
in  the  year.  He  chose  for  the  site  the  hills  of  Guadar- 
rama,  where  the  scoriae  or  refuse  from  the  ancient  iron 
mines  gave  its  name  to  the  little  village  of  Escorial; 
and  the  mountains  are  as  bare,  bleak  and  stern  as  the 
Escorial  itself,  whose  proper  name  is  “The  Royal 
Monastery  of  San  Lorenzo.”  The  blocks  of  stone  on 
each  side  the  door  had  to  be  brought  in  specially  built 
wains  drawn  by  forty-eight  pairs  of  oxen.  There  are 
ten  miles  of  walks  in  the  building,  and  it  covers  half  a 
million  square  feet.  Philip  personally  planned  it,  and 
used  to  sit  on  a  cliff,  overlooking  the  builders;  he  is 
buried  there.  We  think  of  Spain  as  a  sunny,  pleasant 
land,  but  there  is  a  grim,  hard,  unrelenting  side  to  the 
Spanish  nature,  and  King  Philip  showed  it  in  design¬ 
ing  this  great  building. 

THE  ALHAMBRA  AT  GRANADA. 

The  marvelous  Alhambra  at  Granada  is,  like  so 

many  other  Spanish  buildings,  the  work  of  the  Moors. 

It  is  really  not  one  palace,  but  three,  with  the  open 

inner  court  or  patio ,  which  was  a  favorite  Moorish 

plan,  and  which  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  Spaniards 

to  the  houses  of  our  own  California.  Everywhere  in- 

«/ 

terwoven  with  the  arabesques  on  the  walls  are  Arabic 
mottoes;  one,  often  repeated,  is  “There  is  no  con¬ 
queror  but  God.”  The  decorations  are  made  up  of 
lines  intersecting  at  various  angles ;  there  seems  to  be 
no  design  about  it,  but  the  design  is  there,  as  any 
one  will  find  who  tries  to  draw  something  of  the  sort 
off-hand.  These  arabesques  were  never  done  from  a 
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paper  copy,  but  the  design  was  carried  in  the  mind. 
One  of  the  most  famous  courts  is  known  as  the  Court 
of  Lions,  the  alabaster  basins  of  the  fountains  being 
supported  by  twelve  lions.  Everywhere  in  these  Moor¬ 
ish  palaces  we  find  the  gorgeous  enamel  work,  the  gild¬ 
ing,  and  the  carving  of  the  hardest  and  most  durable 
woods,  which  they  lavished  on  their  buildings.  They 
even  used  jewels  in  their  decoration ;  and  they  revelled 
in  the  rich  mines  of  Spain,  which  had  hardly  been 
worked  in  those  days. 

THE  NORMAN  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND. 

If  we  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  England  again,  we 
find  the  very  type  of  construction,  the  Norman  cas¬ 
tles  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  army. 
When  he  landed  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex,  William  had 
with  him  three  wooden  castles  which  he  could  put  up 
to  shield  his  men  while  they  disembarked,  but  these 
were  probably  in  pieces,  like  our  portable  houses.  The 
Saxons  had  no  castles  of  any  account.  Their  defences 
were  earthwork  mounds.  It  is  thought  that  nearly  a 
hundred  castles  were  built  in  England  while  the  Con¬ 
queror  was  still  living.  The  land  bristled  with  them. 
Where  a  baron  held  a  grant  of  land,  up  went  a  castle  to 
hold  it;  where  the  king  or  one  of  his  bishops  held  a 
town,  a  castle  frowned  from  the  nearest  height,  to  keep 
it  in  order.  The  Saxons,  with  their  light  arms  and 
little  knowledge  of  war,  could  do  nothing  against  these 
strongholds. 

CASTLES  WERE  BUILT  FOR  DEFENSE. 

The  first  point  in  building  a  Norman  castle  was 
to  secure  a  firm  base,  a  rock  if  it  could  be  had,  or  an 
earthen  mound;  failing  this,  a  ditch  was  dug  around 
the  most  suitable  hilltop,  the  dirt  being  thrown  inside 
the  circle,  and  tramped  down.  Inside  the  ditch  was 
built  a  stockade  of  wood,  and  later,  a  stone  wall. 
Sometimes  the  old  Roman  walls  remained,  and  the 
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Normans  used  them;  they  always  did  if  they  could. 
The  foundations  of  Carisbrooke  Castle  are  made  of 
large  and  small  chalk  rubble  in  alternate  layers.  The 
shape  of  the  castle  depended  on  circumstances.  Some¬ 
times  the  stockade  was  round,  sometimes  five-sided, 
sometimes  square,  according  to  the  place  where  it 
stood.  The  point  was  to  make  it  strong  and  difficult 
to  take.  A  wooden  tower  was  then  built,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  a  stone  tower  took  its  place;  this  was 
called  the  “keep,”  and  in  the  earliest  castles  this  was 
usually  square,  but  later  it  was  as  often  round.  The 
walls  at  the  base  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  thick, 
and  six  or  seven  feet  at  the  top;  it  did  not  have  to 
fear  blows  from  a  battering-ram.  These  dwellings  of 
solid  stone  were  usually  in  three  stories ;  first  the  lower 
hall,  which  had  no  windows,  and  sometimes  no  outer 
door ;  then  the  main  hall,  where  the  tenants  lived ;  and 
round  the  upper  wall  of  this  often  ran  a  sort  of  gallery 
to  which  archers  could  retreat,  and  shoot  arrows  down 
on  the  besiegers,  if  the  lower  stories  were  taken.  On 
the  top,  behind  ramparts,  there  was  a  walk  around  the 
roof.  The  stairway,  cut  out  of  the  solid  stone,  wound 
up  in  a  corner  of  the  walls,  and  the  small  sleeping 
apartments  were  also  hewed  out  in  the  thickness  of  the 
upper  wall. 


UTILITY  IN  ALL  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  next  improvement  usually  was  a  “gate-house” 
to  cover  the  entrance  to  the  keep.  Sometimes  this  had 
a  stairway  running  up  the  outer  wall,  so  that  any  one 
trying  to  enter  the  castle  would  have  to  climb  one 
flight  in  full  view  of  the  archers.  Sometimes  the  stair¬ 
way  had  trap  doors  which  would  drop  the  enemy  into 
a  cellar,  and  sometimes  it  led  only  into  the  crypt  under 
the  main  story.  In  any  event  the  tower  was  always 
planned  so  that  the  only  entrance  was  through  a  door, 
or  over  a  stair,  so  narrow  that  it  could  be  held  by  one 
or  two  men.  Even  women  sometimes  held  these  Nor- 
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man  towers  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  against 
a  considerable  force.  There  was  always  a  well  inside 
the  stockade,  if  possible  within  the  castle  itself;  and 
the  provisions  were  stored  in  the  lower  chambers. 

After  the  keep  had  been  made  as  strong  as  need  be, 
and  the  wooden  stockade  replaced  by  a  stone  wall, 
with  perhaps  an  inner  wall,  the  whole  open  space  might 
be  roofed  over,  and  made  into  the  great  hall  of  the 
castle,  or  a  part  of  it  might  be  built  up,  or  towers  could 
be  added  enclosing  part  of  the  open  space  in  a  court¬ 
yard.  The  way  in  which  the  building  of  the  castle 
progressed  depended  entirely  on  the  place  where  it 
was  built,  and  the  sort  of  neighbors  it  had.  But  one 
feature  they  all  had  in  common,  the  strong,  solid, 
stone  keep,  to  which  the  people  of  the  castle  might  re¬ 
tire  if  the  rest  of  the  castle  was  taken,  and  stay  as 
long  as  their  provisions  or  their  courage  held  out,  or 
till  help  arrived.  These  early  Norman  castles  were  of 
Roman  form,  with  improvements  to  suit  the  needs  of 
a  fighting  Norman  chief. 

EARLY  ARCHITECTS  WERE  PRIESTS. 

The  White  Tower,  the  earliest  of  the  several  budd¬ 
ings  which  make  up  the  Tower  of  London,  was  built 
for  King  William  by  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
It  is  not  strange  that  several  of  the  early  architects 
were  priests,  for  not  only  did  they  have,  as  almost  no 
other  men  had  in  those  days,  time  to  study  and  plan, 
and  understand,  the  Roman  methods,  but  they  them¬ 
selves  were  building  cathedrals  and  monasteries  which 
were  rather  harder  to  build  than  primitive  castles. 
Gundulf  showed  that  he  was  a  practical  builder  by 
choosing  for  the  White  Tower,  stone  from  certain  quar¬ 
ries  where  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  a  long  time, 
so  that  he  could  be  sure  it  would  not  crumble.  A  wind¬ 
ing  stair  eleven  feet  across  in  the  corner  of  the  north¬ 
east  turret  led  to  each  floor  in  turn.  The  castle  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  had  the  tallest  keep  in  England, 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  The  more 
powerful  churchmen  all  had  castles.  They  needed  to 
defend  their  property  quite  as  much  as  any  one  else 
in  those  troubled  times. 

One  of  the  oldest  castles  in  Great  Britain  is  Dover, 
which  has  been  fortified  ever  since  Roman  times.  The 
Roman  fort  was  later  used  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  called 
4  ‘  The  Key  of  England.  ’  ’  Carlisle  was  built  by  William 
Rufus  as  an  outpost  against  the  Scots,  and  later  the 
Scots  took  it,  and  David  I  made  it  his  southern  capital 
and  built  the  keep. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  A  CASTLE  ON  A  ROCK. 

A  great  advantage  of  building  a  castle  upon  a  rock 
was  that  it  could  not  be  blown  up  by  a  mine,  which  was 
one  of  the  dangers  first  threatening  castles  after  gun¬ 
powder  was  invented.  Such  a  castle  is  Pomfret,  or 
Pontefract,  which  is  4 4 set  upon  a  rock  in  every  part.” 
Such  also  is  Dunstanburgh  on  its  cliff  high  above  the 
sea,  which,  nevertheless,  in  a  gale  dashes  up  a  hundred 
feet,  to  the  very  ramparts. 

As  England  grew  more  settled,  one  nobleman  after 
another  got  permission  from  the  King  to  fortify  his 
manorhouse,  making  it  into  a  castle  not  so  grim  and 
threatening  as  the  old  fortresses.  Kenilworth,  built 
of  red  sandstone  and  set  softly  in  its  lovely  country 
estate,  is  such  a  castle ;  so  is  Sir  Edward  Dalyngridge ’s 
castle  of  Bodiam  in  Sussex.  Windsor  dates  from  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  There  are  only  four  county  towns 
in  England  which  have  not  castles;  in  some  counties 
there  are  many.  But  they  will  never  need  to  be  used 
as  fortresses  again. 

NOTABLE  CASTLES  OF  FRANCE. 

The  castles  of  France  belong  mainly  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  period,  and  are  charming  rather  than  stern; 
but  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  One  of  them  is 
Falaise,  where  William  the  Conqueror  was  born.  Trav- 
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elers  in  this  little  Norman  town  today  can  see  the  gray 
walls  looming  above  the  market  place  where  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy  met  Arlette  the  tanner’s 
daughter;  and  they  can  visit  the  little  stone- walled 
room  with  its  loop-holes  of  windows  where  William 
the  Conqueror  first  saw  the  light.  Chinon  was  a  fort¬ 
ress  in  the  time  of  Clovis,  and  some  of  its  neighbors 
say  it  was  built  by  Cain.  Plessis  le  Tours  was  built 
by  Louis  XI  and  is  pictured  by  Scott  in  Quentin  Dur- 
ward;  Chenonceaux  was  the  home  of  Marie  Stuart 
when  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Dauphin  of  France ;  aud 
nearly  every  one  of  the  great  castles  wras  the  favorite 
residence  of  some  one  of  the  kings  of  France. 

CASTLES  ON  THE  RHINE. 

The  Rhine  castles  more  resemble  the  English  in 
style,  for  they  were  fortresses  of  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  Germany  when  that  country  was  made  up  of  small 
states.  They  owe  much  of  their  beauty  to  the  fact  that 
they  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  cliffs  on  which  they  are 
set,  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 

We  find  in  studying  these  wonderful  old  buildings, 
that  instead  of  having,  as  we  have  now,  one  style  for 
churches,  one  for  dwellings  and  one  for  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  built  all  their  great 
buildings  more  or  less  in  whatever  style  belonged  to 
their  time.  Most  of  them  are  a  mixture  of  two  or  three 
styles,  on  that  account,  because  the  building  of  them 
took  more  than  one  generation.  Hence  they  grew,  like 
great  trees,  according  to  the  soil  where  they  stood,  and 
like  the  trees,  they  are  magnificent  and  stately  to  look 
upon. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Modern  Architecture. 

HOW  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  BEGAN. 

ODERN  architecture  began  somewhere  in 
the  midst  of  the  confused  jumble  of  build¬ 
ing  ideas  that  existed  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Architecture  of  itself  is  not 
merely  the  science  of  erecting  buildings  so  that  they 
will  not  fall  down,  for,  far  beyond  the  times  of  which 
history  can  tell  us,  man  knew  how  to  do  this ;  but  it  is 
the  art  of  erecting  the  building  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
a  thing  of  beauty,  pleasing  in  shape,  in  proportion,  and 
in  color.  It  was  this  effort  to  make  temples,  churches, 
castles,  forums  and  the  like,  good  to  look  upon,  that 
gave  rise  among  different  peoples  to  the  different 
methods  of  building,  which  are  known  to  us  as 
“  styles.  ”  These  styles  have  been  variously  named 
Greek,  Roman,  Corinthian,  Gothic,  Renaissance,  etc., 
according  to  the  people  who  originated  them,  and  the 
period  or  date  of  their  use,  and  each  in  its  turn  has 
been  adopted,  copied,  and  after  a  time,  discarded, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  architects  and  builders  in  the 
effort  to  erect  structures  suitable  to  desired  purposes 
and  pleasing  in  appearance. 

WE  CHOOSE  THE  BEST  FROM  THE  PAST. 

What  we  call  modern  architecture  is  the  final  aban¬ 
donment  of  all  the  old  styles,  and  the  erection  of  our 
buildings  in  strict  accordance  with  our  needs.  This 
abandonment  is  not,  however,  a  complete  brushing 
aside  of  every  method  of  the  past,  but  a  modification 
or  choice  of  the  best  forms  and  decoration  of  the  old 
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builders,  adopting  and  using  as  much  as  is  suitable  for 
our  purposes,  changing  and  altering  just  as  the 
Romans  changed  and  modified  the  Greek  ideas,  and  re¬ 
cast  the  Greek  forms  into  a  mighty  architecture  the 
ruins  of  which  compel  the  admiration  of  the  world 
today. 

CONVENIENCES  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Building  conditions  in  America  today  are  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  the  world  has  ever  seen  before.  In 
olden  times,  castles,  churches,  palaces  and  houses  had 
to  be  built  entirely  from  stone  and  timber,  and  when 
these  ponderous  materials  could  not  be  successfully 
employed  there  existed  no  other  means  of  construc¬ 
tion.  With  the  introduction  of  brick,  lighter  beams 
and  rafters  became  possible,  and  new  shapes  and  forms 
of  building  resulted,  but  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  great  change  in  building  materials 
came  about.  In  that  century  knowledge  and  science 
advanced  in  great  strides  and  the  conveniences  and 
machinery  of  labor  were  improved  threefold.  In  the 
days  of  castles  and  stone  palaces,  the  stone  floors  were 
strewn  with  dry  rushes  and  sedgegrass  from  the  river 
bank;  the  stone  walls  were  hung  with  woven  arras  to 
keep  out  the  chilly  drafts  that  searched  the  loose  joints 
of  clumsy  wooden  shutters  and  doors.  Window-glass 
was  rarely  used;  the  lighting  at  night  was  by  torches 
of  resinous  wood;  oil  lamps  and  waxen  tapers,  run¬ 
ning  water  and  bath-tubs  were  unheard  of.  Today  our 
close-fitting,  sliding  windows  keep  out  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  draft,  our  plastered  and  paneled  walls  and  hard¬ 
wood  floors  are  wind  and  weather-proof ;  and  when 
we  need  light,  an  electric  push-button  or  a  gas-jet 
supplies  it ;  our  cooking  is  done  cleanly  and  easily  by 
coal-ranges,  gas-stove  or  electricity,  where  the  old 
time  cook  toasted  and  roasted  himself  before  the  roar¬ 
ing  fireplace,  quite  as  much  as  he  did  the  haunch  of 
venison  or  brace  of  pheasants  spitted  on  his  clumsy 
iron  bars.  But  the  greatest  of  all  conveniences  is  the 
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hot  and  cold  water  we  have  in  unlimited  supply  upon 
every  floor  of  our  buildings,  and  so  dependent  have  we 
become  upon  this  that  its  absence  would  inflict  untold 
hardship,  where  once  its  presence  was  unknown.  In 
addition  to  all  these  aids  and  comforts  which  permit  of 
a  variety  of  forms  in  our  buildings  that  would  be  im¬ 
possible  were  they  not  at  hand,  the  architect  of  today 
controls  powerful  and  ingenious  machinery,  unknown 
in  the  past,  that  can  produce  for  him  anything  needed, 
be  it  molded  wood  or  iron,  carven  stone  or  concrete. 
This  last  has  opened  up  a  great  field  of  possibility,  and 
we  are  now  building  from  bags  of  cement-dust  massive 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  structures  that  withstand  the 
ravages  of  time  and  storm  as  stanchly  as  the  stone 
castle  of  the  days  gone  by. 

MODERN  DESIGN  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  designs  of  our  buildings  today  are  growing 
constantly  better  and  more  beautiful,  for  our  architec¬ 
tural  art  is  being  rooted  in  the  safest  of  all  building 
principles,  that  of  fitness  of  expression,  which  means 
making  the  building  look  like  the  thing  for  which  it  is 
used,  and  as  if  it  belongs  where  it  is  placed.  If  a 
church,  a  museum,  or  a  theater,  it  must  look  like  a 
church,  a  museum,  or  a  theater;  the  church  must  not 
look  like  a  theater,  nor  the  theater  look  like  a  museum 
in  which  is  kept  the  sacred  Egyptian  mummy;  also,  if 
it  is  to  be  a  church,  and  is  made  to  look  like  one,  it 
should  still  be  built  so  that  it  seems  to  belong  where 
it  is  placed,  and  not  so  designed  that  it  looks  as  much 
out  of  place  as  a  stable  would,  were  it  built  in  front  of 
instead  of  in  the  rear  of  a  man’s  home.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  building  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  arts,  and  that  when  we  build  we  are 
making  something  that  will  last  for  a  long,  long  time, 
so  long  a  time  that  we  should  be  very  careful  to  have  it 
as  beautiful  and  as  nearly  right  as  possible;  that  it  may 
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be  a  pleasant  sight  rather  than  a  disagreeable  one  for 
the  years  to  come. 

MODERN  AIDS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  progress  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  an  in¬ 
dustrial  way  was  marvelous,  and  science  and  invention 
extended  so  many  helping  hands  to  the  architect,  that 
he  now  has  at  his  beck  and  call  a  vast  amount  of  assist¬ 
ance  of  which  the  great  builders  of  the  past  possessed 
hardly  a  tithe.  The  fast  steamship  and  faster  loco¬ 
motive,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  the  photographic 
camera,  and,  greatest  of  all,  the  high-speed  printing 
press,  place  before  him  not  only  descriptions  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  every  land,  but  beautiful  and  ac¬ 
curate  pictures  of  them,  and  keep  him  informed  of 
structures  even  while  tliev  are  still  in  course  of  erec- 
tion  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  The  cheapness, 
swiftness  and  safety  of  travel  permit  him  to  visit  for¬ 
eign  lands  in  his  quest  for  knowledge  of  building,  while 
the  architect  of  the  past  was  fortunate  if  he  could 
travel  enough  to  see  even  the  principal  buildings  of 
his  own  country. 

INIGO  JONES,  EARLY  MODERN  ARCHITECT. 

Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  England,  like  Eu¬ 
rope,  had  followed  whatever  style  of  architecture  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  fashion,  but  in  that  century  appeared 
an  architect  who  established  the  foundations  of  an 
English  system  in  such  wise  that  his  methods  were 
followed  for  the  next  hundred  years  or  more.  Inigo 
Jones  was  born  in  Smithfield  in  1573,  and  though  he 
possessed  a  talent  for  drawing  which  he  turned  to  ac¬ 
count,  for  years  he  knew  nothing  of  architecture ;  once 
the  art  was  undertaken,  however,  he  gave  to  it  his  best 
efforts.  He  was  the  first  in  England  to  design  build¬ 
ings  upon  a  large  scale,  and  to  depend  for  the  effect 
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of  their  appearance  upon  the  proportions  of  the  entire 
work,  and  the  balance  of  its  different  parts,  rather  than 
upon  the  detail  of  ornament;  that  is,  the  height  and 
shape  of  the  building;  its  center  portion  and  side 
wings,  with  its  doors  and  window  spacings,  were  more 
carefully  considered  than  the  ornamental  carvings, 
balustrades,  pilasters,  etc.  Jones’  ideas  were  bor¬ 
rowed  largely  from  the  Italians,  but  he  was  English¬ 
man  enough  to  change  and  adapt  their  methods  to  ones 
better  suited  to  his  own  country,  and  his  designs  to  this 
day  are  considered  fine  pieces  of  work.  He  is  best  re¬ 
membered  for  his  plans  for  the  royal  palace  at  White¬ 
hall,  London,  which  were  drawn  on  a  scale  of  grandeur ; 
but  lack  of  money  and  the  political  confusion  of  the 
times  interfered,  and  only  one  building,  the  banquet 
hall,  was  ever  completed.  An  enormous  number  of 
buildings  now  standing  in  London  are  attributed  to 
J ones,  but  proof  that  they  were  built  from  his  designs 
in  most  cases  is  lacking;  of  those  buildings  which  we 
are  sure  he  erected,  the  completed  work  shows  many 
changes,  and  is  often  an  improvement  over  the  designs 
and  drawings  that  are  preserved,  which  seems  to  show 
that  Jones  superintended  his  building  work,  changing 
and  altering  as  he  saw  fit  during  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  This  practice  permits  the  architect  to  get  the 
very  best  results  from  his  materials  when  he  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  like  Jones,  and  has  at  his  command  highly  skilled 
craftsmen  such  as  were  the  old  English  builders  and 
guildsmen. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

Of  the  men  who  followed  Jones,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  is  the  best  known.  Like  Jones,  he,  too,  altered 
and  changed  his  plans  while  the  actual  building  work 
was  going  on,  and  in  the  case  of  both  these  men  such 
practises  were  caused,  to  some  extent,  by  lack  of  train¬ 
ing,  as  neither  of  them  ever  had  what  could  be  called 
thorough  preparation  in  architectural  designing.  Sir 
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Christopher  had  already  gained  a  reputation  as  an 
astronomer,  a  mathematician,  and  a  scientist,  before 
he  turned  his  attention  to  designing  buildings.  A  po¬ 
litical  appointment  as  Assistant  Surveyor-General  of 
the  Works  was  the  beginning  of  his  architectural  la¬ 
bors.  His  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  mechanics 
enabled  him  to  grasp  the  principles  of  building  rather 
easily,  and  a  visit  to  France  supplied  a  slight  training 
under  the  French  master  architects.  This  was  the  only 
professional  instruction  he  ever  received.  For  a  long 
time  after  his  return  to  England  his  designs  showed 
the  ornamental  French  influence,  and  as  he  had  little 
time  for  study,  his  real  knowledge  of  architecture  was 
gained  almost  entirely  through  actual  experiment. 
When  the  great  fire  of  1666  ate  the  heart  out  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Wren  prepared  a  plan  for  rebuilding  the  city 
which  was  accepted  by  the  King,  and  had  it  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  London  today  would  be  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world.  From  lack  of  money  the  scheme 
failed,  and  Sir  Christopher  turned  his  attention  to  re¬ 
building  the  churches  that  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
varying  designs  for  these  show  the  astonishingly  high 
order  of  Wren’s  ability. 

ST.  PAUL’S  IN  LONDON. 

His  greatest  piece  of  work,  that  stands  today  a 
monument  of  beauty  in  old  London,  is  St.  Paul ’s  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  is  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  one  lost  in  the 
fire.  With  its  impressive  and  beautiful  dome  it  is  a 
landmark,  and  by  many  is  considered  the  finest  church 
built  in  Europe  during  this  period;  the  cost  was  about 
four  million  dollars  and  it  was  thirty-five  years  in 
building.  Compared  with  the  lightning  speed  of 
American  builders  of  today,  this  seems  a  snail’s  pace, 
but  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  its  strength  and 
beauty  are  beyond  all  question.  In  addition  to  St. 
Paul’s,  Sir  Christopher  designed  about  fifty  other 
churches  and  chapels,  the  old  Temple  Bar,  Christ’s 
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Hospital,  the  royal  palace  at  Winchester,  Hampton 
Court,  Greenwich  Hospital  and  other  well-known 
buildings  and  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  ar¬ 
chitects  of  England  is  secure. 

OTHER  NOTABLE  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Following  Wren  came  a  number  of  architects,  some 
of  whom  were  designing  buildings  while  Wren  was  yet 
alive,  and  who  became  his  enemies  and  obstructed  his 
efforts  until  they  drove  the  old  man  into  embittered 
retirement.  Colin  Campbell,  Nicholas  Hawksmoor, 
John  Vanbrugh  and  James  Gibbs  are  among  the  best 
known  of  these,  and  the  buildings  erected  from  their 
designs  in  many  cases  are  still  standing  as  evidence 
of  their  genius  or  proof  of  their  inability.  Vanbrugh’s 
chief  work  was  the  design  for  Blenheim  palace,  which 
in  many  ways  is  an  architectural  failure.  Like  others 
of  England’s  architects  he  had  acquired  fame  before 
he  turned  his  attention  to  architecture.  His  designs 
are  all  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  he  had  little  idea  of 
anything  beyond  a  grand  effect  from  his  completed 
building;  for  the  interiors  and  the  comfort  of  the 
owners  he  cared  not  a  whit  and  most  of  his  work  has 
been  subjected  to  merciless  criticism  and  ridicule. 

Campbell  designed  a  few  buildings  with  great  skill, 
but  his  claim  to  fame  rests  in  his  publication  of  what 
might  be  called  a  criticism  of  English  architecture  in 
which  he  shows  the  plans  of  the  best  men’s  work,  and 
discourses  learnedly  upon  their  weaknesses  and  fail¬ 
ures. 

Hawksmoor  had  worked  under  Wren  as  a  clerk, 
and  his  designs  are  principally  for  churches,  some  of 
which  are  quite  original  and  pleasing;  his  greatest 
work  is  at  Oxford  University. 

Gibbs  was  more  of  a  writer  than  an  architect,  and 
though  the  books  he  published  prove  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  art  thoroughly,  his  actual  buildings  are  not 
always  triumphs  of  design.  The  major  portion  of  his 
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endeavors  are  in  churcli  buildings,  and  with  his  death 
in  1754  the  last  traces  of  Wren’s  style  and  methods 
disappeared  from  England. 

MODERN  BUILDINGS  IN  LONDON,  PARIS  AND  BERLIN. 

In  London  the  House  of  Parliament,  designed  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry  in  the  Tudor  Gothic  style,  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  architectural  features  of  that  fam¬ 
ous  city. 

Modern  architecture  in  Paris  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  which  is  built  of  brick  and  stone;  Ver¬ 
sailles,  built  by  Louis  XIV,  which  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  gardening,  however, 
than  for  its  buildings.  The  Louvre,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  its 
Corinthian  colonnade,  is  the  most  important  building 
in  all  Paris,  both  architecturally,  and  on  account  of  the 
treasures  of  painting,  and  sculpture,  and  the  other 
arts,  that  it  contains. 

In  Berlin  modern  architecture  is  more  or  less  heavy 
and  classic ;  the  Industrial  Museum,  of  brick  and  stone, 
and  the  new  Reichstag,  or  Parliament  House,  are  pon¬ 
derous  and  far  from  beautiful;  the  Museum  or  Art, 
with  its  Ionic  colonnade,  is  a  pleasing  example  of  the 
period  when  Germany  copied  the  Greek  style  with  the 
utmost  closeness,  but  in  general  the  architecture  of 
the  Fatherland  is  of  a  solid,  solemn  character,  and 
lacks  the  beauty  and  grace  so  evident  in  that  of  the 
French. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  architecture  the  United  States  had  little  to  show 
for  years.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
all  building  designs  were  copied  from  ideas  brought 
from  England,  and  modified  by  the  difficulties  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  other  troubles  of  pioneer  life.  The  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  St.  Paul’s  in  New  York, 
Christ’s  Church,  and  Carpenter’s  Hall  in  Philadelphia, 
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and  a  few  dwellings  of  note  are  about  the  only  build¬ 
ings  deserving  mention.  The  so-called  classic  revival 
shortly  before  the  Civil  War  is  responsible  for  the 
Greek-temple  form  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  at 
Washington,  for  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Custom  House  at  Boston,  and  others.  After  the  war 
great  numbers  of  Americans  traveled  abroad,  and  the 
building  art  was  largely  benefited  by  the  awakening 
which  resulted  from  seeing  the  best  of  European  archi¬ 
tecture,  while  two  American  architects,  R.  M.  Hunt  and 
H.  H.  Richardson,  who  had  received  their  training  in 
Paris,  did  splendid  work  in  educating  their  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  good  building. 
In  1876  the  first  American  exposition  was  held  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  in  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This  was 
the  first  opportunity  for  the  country  at  large  to  see 
what  other  peoples  had  accomplished  in  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  and  it  was  of  enormous  benefit 
to  the  general  culture ;  the  next  exposition,  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair  in  1893,  surprised  the  nation  by  the  show 
of  its  great  progress  in  artistic  building. 

THE  “SKY-SCRAPER.” 

In  this  as  in  every  other  country  architecture  has 
passed  through  the  various  periods  of  “styles,”  but 
the  American  architect  seemed  less  hampered  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  his  designs  consequently  often  show  a  free¬ 
dom  from  restraint  that  is  lacking  in  those  of  his 
European  brethren.  The  conditions  in  this  country, 
so  different  from  those  in  others,  have  given  rise  to  an 
architecture  unlike  that  of  any  country  or  people  here¬ 
tofore.  New  building  requirements,  new  building  ma¬ 
terials,  new  methods  of  construction,  have  all  been 
handled  more  or  less  successfully,  and  out  of  them  has 
come  a  distinctive  American  building  whose  like  has 
never  before  been  seen — the  American  “sky-scraper.” 
In  the  designs  for  our  homes  and  dwelling  houses  we 
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2.  Trust  Company  of  America,  327  feet  high. 
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are  slowly  obtaining  satisfactory  results  which  are  the 
product  of  careful  and  earnest  endeavor,  but  the  sky¬ 
scraper  typifies  more  than  any  other  building  the 
American  idea.  The  causes  that  led  to  its  erection 
were  the  demand  for  fireproof  structures,  well-lighted 
offices,  and  the  high  price  of  land  in  the  crowded  busi¬ 
ness  centers ;  but  the  thing  that  made  the  sky-scraper 
possible  was  the  elevator;  without  this,  our  buildings 
would  still  be  no  more  than  five  stories  in  height.  The 
first  elevator  was  a  screw  affair  that  moved  very 
slowly,  and  though  it  was  absolutely  safe,  it  is  doubtful 
if  this  type  of  lift  could  have  carried  buildings  up  very 
far.  With  the  hydraulic  wire-rope,  the  electric  and 
high-speed  cars,  the  question  of  height  depended  en¬ 
tirely  upon  a  problem  of  engineering  that  could  meet 
the  question  of  resistance  to  wind  pressure,  and  thick¬ 
ness  of  side  walls.  Both  of  these  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  by  the  steel  beam  and  hollow  tile,  and  sky¬ 
scrapers  now  are  nothing  but  huge  interlocked  casings 
with  each  story  supporting  its  own  walls,  and  so  firmly 
are  the  braces  and  beams  clamped  together  by  methods 
of  red-hot  rivetting,  that  should  a  high  wind  succeed  in 
overturning  one  of  these  tall  structures,  it  would,  it  is 
claimed,  measure  its  length  on  the  ground  unbroken  or 
disjointed  at  any  point  other  than  the  break  that 
caused  the  fall.  The  methods  of  claycasing  for  the 
steel  beams,  render  the  sky-scraper  as  fireproof  as 
such  a  structure  could  possibly  be,  and  though  its 
height  is  so  great  that  no  fire-engine  could  throw  a 
stream  more  than  half-way  to  the  top,  an  ingenious 
stand-pipe  contrivance  has  been  evolved  by  which 
the  firemen  can  attach  a  short  length  of  hose  at  any 
story,  or  at  the  very  top,  and  get  the  full  engine  pres¬ 
sure  as  easily  as  from  the  ground. 

SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  NEEDED  TO  BUILD  A  SKY-SCRAPER. 

The  sky-scraper  of  today  is  one  of  the  marvelous 
buildings  of  the  world,  and  its  honeycomb  of  offices,  and 
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thousand  and  one  contrivances,  render  it  so  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  surroundings,  that  were  one  of  the  tall  New 
York  buildings  suddenly  transported  to  a  desert  island, 
it  could  support  itself  as  easily  as  a  small  city.  Some 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  largest  buildings,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  its  desks,  chairs,  office  fittings,  cafes,  ele¬ 
vators,  lights,  telephones,  clocks,  fans,  etc.,  would 
amount  to  about  as  follows:  Between  two  and  three 
miles  of  metal  piping;  terra-cotta  blocks  enough  to 
cover  a  nine-acre  field;  nearly  six  million  bricks,  or 
enough  to  pave  a  foot  wide  pathway  from  New  York 
to  Washington;  over  one  hundred  tons  of  copper, 
which,  if  coined  into  pennies,  would  make  nearly  $500,- 
000.  The  steel  used  would  build  over  one  hundred 
locomotives;  about  six  thousand  tons  of  mortar  are 
required ;  two  hundred  tons  of  paint ;  ninety  thousand 
square  feet  of  glass,  and  nine  miles  of  elevator  cables. 
The  elevators  on  an  average  busy  day  travel  up  and 
down  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles,  or  far 
enough  in  a  year  to  reach  four  times  around  the  earth. 
Of  the  buildings  of  the  sky-scraper  type  which  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  height,  the  Metropolitan  Life,  and 
the  Singer  Building  in  New  York  are  typical;  but  the 
New  Theatre,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  and 
the  United  States  Custom  House  in  that  city,  though 
they  do  not  represent  at  all  the  rush  and  hurry  of 
American  life  as  does  the  sky-scraper,  are  better  ex¬ 
amples  of  dignified  and  beautiful  architecture. 

One  of  the  latest  evolutions  in  commercial  building 
in  New  York  is  the  erection  of  what  are  called  “loft” 
buildings,  which  are  intended  for  use  as  stores,  and 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  bracing  and  transverse 
steel  beams  provide  large  floor  spaces  unbroken  by 
pillars  or  visible  supports  of  any  kind.  Such  construc¬ 
tion  is,  of  course,  only  possible  with  the  steel  beam, 
and  is  an  instance  of  the  almost  daily  advance  in  the 
building  art  that  now  has  at  its  command  the  un¬ 
paralleled  resources  of  the  twentieth  century. 
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A  STIMULANT  TO  ARCHITECTURAL  TASTE. 

Another  indication  of  the  advance  of  public  taste 
is  the  remodeling  of  New  York’s  ‘ 1  brown  stone  fronts.” 
Once  a  symbol  of  all  that  was  refined  and  elegant  in 
a  residence,  today  we  see  no  beauty  in  the  monotonous 
streets  of  row  after  row  of  houses  exactly  alike,  and 
they  are  now  being  replaced  by  new  fronts  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  which  all  the  artistic  knowledge  and  construc¬ 
tive  skill  of  the  present  are  being  used  with  pleasing 
effect.  Of  recent  years  it  lias  become  the  practise  to 
hold  architectural  competitions  for  designs  of  impor¬ 
tant  public  and  private  buildings,  and  the  result  of 
having  many  architects  submit  the  very  best  designs 
of  which  they  are  capable,  and  awarding  the  contract 
to  the  finest  of  these,  has  been  to  stimulate  and  greatly 
benefit  the  architectural  taste  of  the  nation. 

GOVERNMENT  BUILDINGS  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  National  Capital  at  Washington  is  steadily 
adding  to  the  number  of  its  beautiful  government 
buildings.  The  magnificent  white  marble  Capitol,  with 
its  dignified  Greek  porticos,  and  broad  flights  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  graceful  Corinthian  columns,  is  now 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  new  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  the  Senate  Office-buildings.  Costing  over 
three  million  dollars  each,  their  marble  colonnades 
form  a  pleasing  background  for  the  broad  lawns  of  the 
Capitol  Grounds,  while  directly  in  front,  the  granite 
beauty  of  the  golden-domed  Library  of  Congress  en¬ 
closes  the  green  expanse  with  quiet  elegance.  Along 
the  shady  avenues  of  the  Mall,  which  is  a  great  park 
that  stretches  westward  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Po¬ 
tomac  River,  two  miles  away,  the  new  National  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Department  of  Agriculture  border  the  wind¬ 
ing  driveway,  while  farther  to  the  northwest,  at  the 
end  of  the  Avenue  leading  to  the  Capitol,  is  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  modelled  after  the  dignified  style  of 
the  old  Greek  temples.  The  White  House,  which  stands 
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modestly,  beside  it,  would  hardly  be  noticed  by  the 
visitor,  had  it  not  been  pictured  so  often  that  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  familiar  to  every  one.  Quiet  and  unpre¬ 
tentious,  it  is  a  fitting  home  for  the  head  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  nation,  its  only  distinctive  feature  being  a  gener¬ 
ous  central  portico  of  Greek  columns.  Most  of  the 
Government  buildings  in  Washington  are  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  in  truth  the  White  City 
Beautiful  of  the  Nation.  Plans  for  five  or  six  new 
buildings  are  now  being  considered,  and  within  a  few 
years  these  will  be  erected  upon  the  Mall,  the  winding 
roadway  of  which  will  be  driven  straight  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  foot  of  the  green  slope,  crowned  by  the 
Capitol  with  its  perfectly  proportioned  dome,  out 
through  the  broad  acres  of  the  Mall  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  where  a  tall  and  exquisitely  simple  shaft 
rears  its  slender  height,  straight  and  true,  into  the 
heavens,  like  the  soul  of  the  man  in  whose  memory  it 
stands,  the  simplest  in  form,  yet  the  finest  in  American 
sentiment  of  all  the  beautiful  architecture  of  the  capital 
city,  the  Washington  Monument. 

AN  ARTISTIC  AWAKENING  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  review  of  the  recent  day  architecture  indicates 
an  artistic  awakening  all  over  the  civilized  world,  com¬ 
parable  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Renaissance. 
In  the  United  States  especially,  the  partnership  formed 
between  the  engineer  and  the  architect,  has  produced 
and  is  producing  splendid  results,  and  it  seems  that  we 
have  at  last  firmly  planted  our  feet  in  the  path  of 
artistic  excellence  that  leads  to  the  creation  of  the 
finest  building  in  the  world. 


PART  III. 

The  World  of  Beauty  Expressed  in  Sculpture. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Ancient  Sculpture. 

WHAT  REALLY  MAKES  AN  ARTIST. 

W  children  can  keep  their  hands  still.  Give 
them  paper  and  pencil,  and  they  will  draw. 
But  long  before  they  know  how  to  draw,  they 
will  mold  into  various  shapes  whatever  comes  their 
way,  paper,  wet  sand,  dough,  bread-crumbs  and  the 
like.  The  desire  thus  to  fashion  and  to  create  is  innate 
in  all  human  beings.  Other  animals  are  as  imitative  as 
man,  but  he  alone  is  creative.  Few  men,  however,  have 
sufficient  skill  to  give  to  their  molded  objects  shapes 
which  can  satisfy  their  growing  understanding,  and 
so  they  discontinue  the  active  play  of  their  hands  as 
soon  as  their  intellect  has  outstripped  their  skill.  The 
few  who  continue  are  the  sculptors.  In  earliest  times, 
and  even  today  with  primitive  people,  the  demands  of 
the  intellect  cannot  be  said  to  have  been,  or  to  be,  ex¬ 
acting.  The  result  is  what  we  call  crude  sculpture.  It 
may  be  interesting  because  of  its  oddity,  but  it  hardly 
deserves  attention. 

Not  everyone  who  molds  is  an  artist,  but  only  the 
artist’s  work  has  real  value.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
believe  that  any  amount  of  training  can  make  an  artist, 
and  that  the  most  skilful  sculptor  is  the  greatest  artist. 
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Nobody  has  yet  defined  the  meaning  of  the  words  art 
and  artist  to  everybody’s  satisfaction.  But  we  are  not 
very  wrong  if  we  understand  an  artist  to  be  a  man 
who  knows  a  little  better  than  most  of  us  the  essential 
harmony  of  everything.  You  surely  remember  some¬ 
body  who  could  tell  stories  as  nobody  else  could  tell 
them.  How  she  made  the  people  in  her  stories  live, 
how  your  life  flowed  together  with  theirs,  how  you  for¬ 
got  everything  but  the  fairy  atmosphere  of  her  story ! 
She  was  an  artist.  Or  you  may  remember  a  picture 
which  affected  you  in  a  similar  way,  or  some  song  or  a 
fine  piece  of  music.  There  you  came  under  the  spell 
of  the  artist.  What  makes  the  pieces  of  ancient 
sculpture  which  have  been  preserved  so  interesting  is 
not  their  skill,  for  few  show  greater  skill  than  we 
possess  today;  nor  their  reproduction  of  long  forgotten 
faces  and  costumes  and  manners ;  but  their  art.  Many 
people,  to  be  sure,  study  ancient  sculpture  in  a  different 
way,  describing  only  what  they  can  see,  just  as  you 
may  describe  your  favorite  aunt’s  appearance  and 
dress.  But  you  well  know  that  what  really  makes  her 
dear  to  you,  cannot  be  described,  or  be  put  into  words 
at  all.  In  exactly  the  same  way  the  great  charm  of 
ancient  sculpture  must  be  felt.  No  book  can  teach  it 
to  you.  At  best  the  printed  page  can  give  you  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  it,  and  by  telling  you  something  about  it, 
may  make  it  easier  for  you  to  come  to  know  it  and 
love  it. 

HOW  TO  OPEN  THE  DOOR  OF  APPRECIATION. 

Only  very  few  races  of  ancient  times,  as  far  as  we 
know,  possessed  artists,  and  for  our  purposes,  only 
the  sculpture  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  most  especially 
of  Greece,  and  a  little  later  of  Rome,  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  The  art  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  generally  called 
classic  art,  and  it  is  from  this  art  that  our  own  has  de¬ 
veloped.  We  do  an  injustice  to  ancient  sculpture  if  we 
regard  what  remains  of  it  as  pieces  of  curiosity.  To 
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the  people  for  whom  it  was  made  it  was  as  real  as  our 
monuments  are  for  us  today.  Our  mode  of  life  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  theirs,  but  our  human  emotions  are  the 
same  as  theirs.  Babies  cried  and  cooed,  children 
played,  youths  and  maidens  loved  and  married,  and 
people  mourned  their  dead  just  as  we  do.  The  ancients, 
like  ourselves,  laughed  or  cried,  aspired  to  worthy 
things,  wished  things  to  be  always  a  little  better  than 
they  were,  thought  they  knew  what  was  right,  or  what 
was  wrong,  had  a  religion,  a  conscience,  and,  in  short, 
were  as  fully  alive  as  we  are.  Their  religion,  however, 
was  different  from  ours,  as  different  as  their  dress; 
and  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were  also  differ¬ 
ent.  To  mention  only  a  few  great  differences :  They  did 
not  believe  it  was  wrong  to  appear  nude  or  only  slightly 
clad.  They  felt  in  this  respect  as  innocent  as  little  sav¬ 
ages  still  do,  the  world  over,  and  thus  many  of  their 
statues  are  nude  or  partially  nude.  They  also  saw  no 
harm  in  making  statues  of  their  chief  god  and  other 
gods,  nor  did  they  believe  that  a  god  cannot  do  wrong. 
Unlike  ourselves,  the  Greeks,  at  least,  saw  character 
expressed  not  only  in  the  faces  but  in  the  whole  body. 
And  they  were  right.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  per¬ 
son’s  way  of  walking,  standing  and  sitting!  There  you 
have  a  better  indication  of  what  he  is  than  you  gain 
from  his  face.  All  of  the  ancients  whose  sculpture  we 
shall  study  believed  in  the  immortality  of  man.  The 
body  might  die;  the  real  man  would  live.  In  their 
statues,  therefore,  they  endeavored,  in  various  degrees, 
to  give  suggestions  of  the  real  man,  and  not  of  his 
body  alone.  Today  we  are  much  more  interested  in 
the  actual  appearance  of  our  bodies.  Photography 
which  reproduces  actual  aspects,  has  taught  our  artists 
how  to  make  their  pictures  or  statues  look  very  real. 
If  we  would  appreciate  ancient  sculpture,  we  should 
not  make  comparisons,  nor  should  we  forget  how  slow 
is  the  acquisition  of  skill.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the 
ancients  actually  did  that  counts,  however  marvelous 
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this  is  in  some  instances,  as  what  they  intended  to  do. 
When  this  is  understood  the  door  to  the  appreciation 
of  ancient  sculpture  is  opened. 

EGYPTIAN  SCULPTURE— THE  SPHINX. 

The  best  known  of  all  extant  Egyptian  statues  is 
the  great  Sphinx,  near  the  pyramids  in  the  plain  of 
Gizeh.  It  is  also  one  of  the  oldest.  Hewn  from  the 
living  rock,  of  such  colossal  dimensions  that  many  a 
modern  church,  steeple  and  all,  would  seem  small  by 
its  side,  it  is  a  sculptured  monument  rather  than  a 
statue.  It  is  about  seventy  feet  high  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long.  Half  buried  in  the  sand,  and  badly 
preserved,  even  wantonly  damaged  by  the  later  in¬ 
habitants  who  held  different  religious  beliefs,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  reminders  of  a  civilization 
which  flourished  at  least  five  thousand  years  ago.  The 
dates  of  all  the  early  pieces  of  sculpture  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  uncertain,  nor  is  it  very  important  for  the  be¬ 
ginner  to  know  whether  the  royal  dynasty  during  which 
the  Sphinx  was  carved  is  properly  dated  at  5000  B.  C., 
or  as  other  scholars  believe,  at  about  2800  B.  C.  In  both 
cases  the  time  is  sufficiently  far  removed,  and  the 
Sphinx  is  wonderful  enough  to  take  some  of  the  con¬ 
ceit  out  of  those  of  us  who  believe  that  we  are  in  every 
way  superior  to  all  who  have  lived  before  us. 

MUMMIES  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE. 

The  Egyptians  were  very  fond  of  carving  Sphinxes, 
inscrutable  beings,  half  human,  half  beast,  and  in  them 
probably  expressed  their  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life. 
They  worked  seriously  and  for  eternity,  and  so  far 
as  we  know  never  carved  anything  solely  for  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  its  beauty  might  give.  All  extant  statues 
and  reliefs  once  decorated  either  temples  or  tombs. 
Owing  to  their  peculiar  religious  beliefs  the  Egyptian 
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tombs  were  as  sacred  as  our  churches  are  today,  and 
often  a  temple  was  only  a  part  of  a  royal  tomb.  The 
old  Egyptians  believed  that  a  man  consists  of  four 
parts,  the  body,  the  ka  (that  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
double  of  the  body),  the  soul,  and  a  divine  spark  from 
the  deity  itself.  This  spark  was  to  act  like  a  kind  of 
leaven,  gradually  transforming  the  entire  soul  into  a 
divine  spirit.  When  a  man  died,  his  personality  was 
immortal,  if  the  body  could  be  preserved  from  decay. 
This  is  why  they  mummified  their  dead,  and  buried 
them  in  tombs  which  they  believed  to  be  secure  for  all 
eternity.  The  great  pyramids  are  resting  places  of 
dead  kings.  The  soul  joined  the  gods  in  their  journey- 
ings  around  the  universe  in  company  with  the  sun,  and 
the  ka  went  traveling  also.  The  latter,  however,  being 
only  a  spiritual  double  of  the  body,  owed  its  very  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  material  body  or  in  case  the  body,  in 
spite  of  precautions,  should  be  destroyed,  to  any  ma¬ 
terial  reproduction  of  it  which  might  be  in  existence. 
For  this  reason  the  Egyptians  carved  statues,  which 
they  placed  either  in  the  tombs,  or,  in  the  case  of  royal 
personages,  in  the  temples  belonging  to  the  tombs. 
These  statues,  then,  were  not  made  to  be  portraits 
which  should  give  pleasure  or  inspiration  to  living 
people.  On  the  contrary,  once  placed  in  the  tomb,  and 
enclosed  in  the  sealed  chamber,  no  mortal  eye  was  ex¬ 
pected  ever  to  see  them  again. 

VIRILITY  AND  REALISM  OF  THE  EARLIEST  ART. 

The  whole  of  ancient  Egyptian  history  is  divided 
into  three  periods,  called  Empires,  the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  Empire,  the  last  coming  to  an  end  about 
1000  years  before  Christ.  The  empires  are  divided 
into  dynasties,  that  is,  consecutive  reigns  of  kings  of 
the  same  general  family.  Then  followed  the  so-called 
Saite  period,  and  finally  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  discoveries,  really 
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great  art  was  known  only  during  a  few  dynasties  of 
the  Old  Empire,  when  the  capital  was  at  Memphis; 
and  again  a  few  dynasties  of  the  New  Empire,  when 
the  capital  had  been  shifted  to  Thebes.  Strength  and 
virility,  and  an  uncompromising  realism  in  a  few  se¬ 
lected  details  mark  the  earlier  art,  while  grace  and  an 
almost  spiritual  serenity  are  characteristic  of  the  later 
works. 

The  wooden  statue  of  Ra-em-ka  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  earlier  sculpture.  When  the  Arabs  engaged 
as  workmen  in  the  excavations  discovered  it  they  were 
so  much  struck  with  its  likeness  to  their  own  mayor 
(sheikh)  in  the  village  of  Beled,  that  they  exclaimed, 
The  “Sheikh-el-Beled.”  And  under  this  name  the 
statue  has  become  known.  Much  of  its  life-like  ap¬ 
pearance  is  due  to  its  wonderful  eyes.  4 ‘The  eyeballs 
are  of  opaque  white  quartz  set  in  a  bronze  sheath  which 
forms  the  eyelids.  In  the  center  of  each  is  a  bit  of 
rock  crystal,  and  behind  this  a  shining  nail.” 

Other  examples  of  this  art  are  the  limestone  figure 
of  the  priest  Ra-nofer,  the  stone  image  of  a  cross- 
legged  scribe,  where  the  dignity  of  the  man  is  preemi¬ 
nently  expressed.  Here  the  artist  was  most  concerned 
with  the  reproduction  of  the  eager  attention  which 
characterized  this  scribe  in  life.  The  treatment  of  the 
body  itself,  and  most  especially  the  legs,  is  far  from 
being  true  to  life. 

The  greater  grace  of  the  sculpture  of  the  New  Em¬ 
pire  is  shown  in  the  beautiful  relief  of  Seti  I  in  the 
temple  at  Abydos.  Being  a  relief  it  exemplifies  the 
peculiar  Egyptian  convention  of  drawing  the  human 
figure  with  the  head  in  profile,  the  shoulders  full  front, 
the  abdomen  three-quarters  front,  and  the  legs  again 
in  profile.  To  the  same  period  belong  the  serenely 
beautiful  head  of  the  Queen  Taia,  and  the  statue  of 
King  Rameses  II.  Here  the  artist  has  preserved  much 
of  the  earliest  strength  and  dignity,  without  offending 
the  dictates  of  grace,  which  his  own  time  demanded. 
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ASSYRIAN  SCULPTURE. 

The  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  neighboring  lands  stretching  considerably  to 
the  east  and  west  and  also  to  the  north,  enjoyed  a 
civilization  fully  as  early  as  Egypt.  But  very  few 
remains  of  its  art  have  been  discovered.  The  earliest 
periods  of  this  civilization  center  partly  about  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  partly  in  the  southern  part  of  this  country 
commonly  called  Chaldea.  But  only  after  the  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  north  under  Assur,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  empire,  Assyria,  which  soon  governed 
the  whole  territory,  did  art  apparently  flourish;  and 
then  only  under  two  kings,  Assur-nazir-pal  in  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ  (885-860),  and  Assur-bani-pal, 
who  reigned  approximately  one  hundred  years  later. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  exists 
between  the  sunny  land  of  fertile  Egypt,  and  the  rather 
barren  Assyrian-Babylonian  empire.  Here  long  per¬ 
iods  of  heavy  rain  alternate  with  almost  unsufferable 
heat.  It  never  rains  in  Egypt,  yet  the  land  is  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  owing  to  the  one-time  mysterious 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  which  recur  annually  with 
never  failing  regularity.  Egypt  has  an  abundance  of 
stone.  Babylonia  has  none  save  the  alabaster  which 
can  be  cut  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  only  in  such 
thin  slabs  that  they  are  useless  for  statues.  Since  ala¬ 
baster  is  very  brittle  it  offers  great  difficulty  also  to  re¬ 
lief  sculpture.  Finally,  Mesopotamia,  as  the  land  be¬ 
tween  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  is  often  called,  con¬ 
tains  no  forests ;  an  occasional  tree  offers  shade  during 
the  hot  season,  but  there  is  no  supply  of  wood  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word.  Egypt  is  the  proper  land  for  the 
dreamer,  the  seer,  the  prophet.  Life  there  is  easy,  and 
consequently  God  must  be  good.  In  Babylonia  life  was 
hard.  Instead  of  being  able  to  speculate  out-of-doors 
the  year  round  on  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  life,  the 
Babylonians  were  driven  to  shelter  by  torrents  of  rain 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  so  that  their  men  of  brain  began 
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to  speculate  on  tlie  natural  sequence  of  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect.  They  were  the  first  scientists  and  especially  great 
as  astronomers.  We,  too,  realize  the  tyranny  of  the 
laws  of  cause  and  effect,  and  with  us  as  with  them  the 
man  without  forethought  comes  to  grief,  if  not  to 
starvation. 

THE  ASSYRIAN— BABYLONIAN  CIVILIZATION. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  that  the  Assyrian- 
Babylonian  civilization  should  have  developed  much 
along  the  lines  of  modern  civilizations.  The  Baby¬ 
lonians  wrote  on  stone  tablets,  or  at  least  kept  their 
records  on  them,  and  enough  have  been  found  to  give 
us  an  insight  into  their  laws  and  customs.  Their  laws 
call  for  the  admiration  even  of  modern  lawyers,  and 
some  of  their  letters  which  have  been  found  have  a 
distinctly  modern  ring.  There  is  one  from  a  thought¬ 
less  youth  away  at  school,  who  has  apparently  several 
times  in  vain  written  home  for  money.  Finally  he  ad¬ 
dresses  to  his  forgetful  parent  the  threat  that  he 
will  feel  justified  in  resuming  his  daily  prayers  for 
his  father’s  welfare  only  in  case  the  needed  money  is 
forthcoming  at  once.  The  art  of  Assyria  contains 
touches  more  closely  akin  to  our  own  conceptions  than 
were  found  in  Egypt.  There  is  a  beautiful  relief  of  a 
royal  hunt  after  wild  asses.  The  hounds  are  let  loose, 
but  the  asses  are  swifter  than  they.  Only  a  little  foal 
which  has  been  grazing  with  his  mother  is  unable  to 
escape.  The  hounds  are  almost  upon  him;  he  brays; 
and  the  mother,  forgetful  of  her  own  safety,  halts  and 
looks  back  toward  her  young.  Such  touches  of  dis¬ 
tinctly  human  emotions  are  not  rare  in  Assyrian  art ; 
they  are  entirely  absent  in  Egyptian  sculpture. 

SYMBOLISM  IN  ASSYRIAN  ART. 

There  is  no  monument  in  Assyria  which  in  size  can 
compare  with  the  great  Sphinx.  But  there  are  monu¬ 
ments  which  seem  to  express  the  central  thought  of  the 
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Assyrian  religion,  as  the  Sphinx  expresses  that  of  the 
Egyptian.  These  are  the  man-headed  bulls  guarding 
the  entrances  to  the  royal  palaces.  They  are  probably 
symbolic  of  force  which  thinks ;  or  shall  we  say,  of  the 
power  of  thought  ? 

Inside  the  palace  the  great  halls  were  decorated 
witli  panels  of  large  stone  slabs  carved  in  relief.  In 
the  palace  of  Assur-nazir-pal  the  subjects  were  taken 
from  the  military  exploits  of  the  king  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  sacrifices.  The  artists  apparently  had  just  be¬ 
gun  to  learn  something  of  anatomy,  and  with  the  zeal 
of  novices  represented  far  more  details  of  the  muscles 
and  sinews  than  the  covering  of  skin  and  flesh  permits 
one  to  see.  In  spite  of  this  inaccuracy  of  representa¬ 
tion,  the  artists  give  evidence  of  a  remarkably  keen 
power  of  observation.  A  detail  here,  another  there, 
suggest,  with  astonishing  vitality,  the  actual  occur¬ 
rence.  The  men  swimming  across  the  river  give  one 
the  distinct  impression  of  swimmers.  The  side  strokes 
are  excellently  well  done,  and  nicely  contrasted  with 
the  paddling  of  the  man  who  did  not  know  how  to 
swim,  and  had  to  rely  on  a  life  preserver.  Assyrian 
life  preservers  consisted  of  inflated  skins. 

SCULPTURE,  PICTORIAL  STORY-TELLING. 

This  relief  shows  another  ancient  convention.  Only 
objects  of  interest  were  drawn.  Distances,  space,  did 
not  count,  for  space,  according  to  ancient  notions,  is 
nothing;  and  nothing  surely  deserves  no  representa¬ 
tion.  If  we  are  apt  to  smile  at  these  Assyrian  reliefs, 
we  must  not  forget  that  our  own  conventions  may  ap¬ 
pear  funny  to  the  unsympathetic  observer  of  three 
thousand  years  hence.  We  paint  or  carve  an  incident 
as  it  may  have  looked  to  an  observer.  The  Assyrian 
merely  related  it,  so  that  you  could  imagine  it.  This 
was  the  art  of  pictorial  story-telling;  ours  is  more  or 
less  the  science  of  accurate  reproduction.  It  is  very 
characteristic  that  even  the  men  in  the  water  are 
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draped.  The  Assyrians,  like  ourselves,  and  unlike  the 
Egyptians,  and  most  especially  unlike  the  Greeks,  be¬ 
lieved  the  nude  to  be  indecent.  The  kings  are  always 
heavily  draped.  But  gradually  the  massive  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  style  in  vogue  under  Assur-nazir-pal  gave 
way  to  greater  grace  and  subtler  lines.  A  change  in 
the  material  employed  assisted  the  artists  of  the  reign 
of  Assur-bani-pal.  Although  Assyria  contained  a  va¬ 
riety  of  stone  in  the  north,  the  artists  had  continued  to 
employ  the  brittle  alabaster,  which  had  been  the  only 
available  stone  in  Babylonia.  The  fine  reliefs  in  the 
palace  of  Assur-bani-pal,  however,  were  carved  of 
limestone,  which  permits  of  a  much  freer  treatment. 

A  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  ALL  ANCIENT  ART. 

The  subjects  in  this  palace  are  largely  taken  from 
the  hunting  exploits  of  the  king,  and  some  of  the  animal 
studies  here  are  among  the  finest  animal  pictures  ever 
made.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  artist  had  been  big 
enough  to  imagine  the  animal  from  the  animal’s  point 
of  view,  just  as  he  knew  how  to  represent  the  King  in 
all  his  splendor  from  the  King’s  point  of  view.  Strong, 
virile,  and  the  master,  not  only  of  his  men,  but  of  him¬ 
self,  Assur-bani-pal  offers  his  libation  to  the  deity.  But 
with  all  his  strength  he  knows  his  reliance  is  on  the 
immortal  gods.  He  is  their  servant  as  he  is  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  own  men.  This  accejjtance  of  powers  greater 
than  men  is  characteristic  of  all  ancient  art,  save  that 
of  the  Greeks. 

GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

In  Greek  sculpture  for  the  first  time  we  meet  the 
thought  that  there  is  nothing  nobler  in  this  world  than 
man.  Of  all  the  beauties  which  surround  us,  man’s 
body  is  the  most  beautiful.  There  are  no  thoughts, 
however  beautiful  and  noble,  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  its  representation,  for  are  they  not  all 
thoughts  of  him  who  as  long  as  he  lives  here,  is  known 
to  his  fellow-men  by  his  body?  It  is  true  that  the 
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Greeks  believed  in  gods,  but  the  gods,  like  themselves, 
were  subject  to  fate,  and  within  the  confines  of  fate 
every  man  was  the  master  of  himself,  and  the  maker 
of  his  own  fortune.  There  was  a  future  life,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  present,  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  duty  of  the  people  to  make  this  life  beautiful. 
Greece  was  the  most  glorious  country  of  the  world, 
and  its  people  were  singularly  blessed.  As  its  air  was 
brighter  than  the  air  anywhere  else,  so  their  minds 
were  brighter,  freer  and  more  capable  of  great  achieve¬ 
ments  than  those  of  other  nations.  They  alone  were 
Greeks,  the  others  all  were  barbarians.  A  cheerful 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  are,  with  the  conviction 
that  if  things  are  bad  we  can  easily  set  them  right, 
characterized  the  Greeks.  It  must  not  be  believed  that 
these  views  would  have  been  consciously  expressed  by 
all  the  Greeks,  just  as  probably  no  two  Americans 
would  express  identical  ideas  of  life,  and  God,  and 
right,  and  wrong.  But  the  undercurrent  of  Greek 
thought  was  certainly  as  outlined  above,  and  for  our 
purposes  we  may  call  it  a  cheerful  love  of  visible 
beauty. 

THE  GREATEST  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  ART. 

We  know  so  much  more  of  Greek  sculpture  than  of 
the  art  of  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  so  much  more  of  its 
gradual  development,  its  humble  beginnings  and  occa¬ 
sional  failures,  its  purposeful  and  relentless  striving 
and  great  successes,  that  we  can  do  it  greater  justice.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  more  difficult  to  describe  it  briefly. 
The  person  whom  we  do  not  really  know  we  can  quickly 
characterize  as  good  or  bad,  but  when  we  know  him 
very  well,  and  all  the  ramifications  of  his  character,  it 
takes  much  more  time  to  do  him  justice,  and  the  chances 
are  we  cannot  do  it  at  all.  In  the  following  pages, 
therefore,  only  a  modest  part  of  Greek  sculpture  can 
be  discussed.  But  if  you  have  once  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  even  this  modest  part,  you  will  not  wonder  why 
for  over  two  thousand  years  and  down  to  the  very 
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present  all  people  interested  in  sculpture  have  agreed 
that  Greek  sculpture  is  perhaps  the  greatest  manifes¬ 
tation  in  art  which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

PERIODS  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

The  whole  of  Greek  sculpture  is  divided  into  two 
great  periods,  the  prehistoric,  down  to  about  650  before 
Christ,  and  the  historic,  from  that  time  to  the  conquest 
of  Greece  by  Rome  in  the  first  century  before  Christ. 
The  remains  from  the  prehistoric  period  are  few,  but 
are  interesting,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake,  as  for 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  fine  instincts  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  historic  Greeks.  We  are  accustomed  in 
America  to  the  commercial  successes  achieved  by  the 
self-made  men,  but  no  instance  is  on  record  of  a  man 
having  done  much  to  make  the  world  happier  and  more 
beautiful,  whose  parents  or  earlier  ancestors  did  not 
possess,  to  some  degree,  finer  instincts  than  are  found 
in  ordinary  people. 

The  historic  period  is  again  easily  divided  into 
three  great  periods  with  a  few  subdivisions.  Begin¬ 
ning  at  about  650  B.  C.  the  first  so-called  archaic  period 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  necessary  skill  was  gradually  acquired, 
and  the  material  difficulties  were  overcome.  During 
the  next  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  from 
475  to  300  B.  C.,  the  Greeks  achieved  their  greatest 
successes.  These  dates  are,  of  course,  only  approxi¬ 
mate;  they  run  from  the  conquest  over  the  Persians, 
between  492  and  479  B.  C.,  to  a  little  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  greatest  artist  of  the  first 
half  of  this  period  comprising  most  of  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  (475  to  400  B.  C.)  was  Phidias,  while,  in  the  fourth 
century,  Praxiteles,  Skopas,  and  Lysippus  shared  the 
highest  honors.  The  third  great  period  comprises  the 
years  from  300  to  46  B.  C.,  when  with  the  conquest  of 
Corinth  by  Rome,  the  last  remnant  of  Greek  inde¬ 
pendence  ceased.  It  is  often  called  the  Hellenistic 
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period,  but  should  perhaps  he  more  appropriately 
called  the  Autumn  Days  of  Greek  Sculpture. 

Few  ancient  statues  are  well  preserved,  most  of 
them  are  badly  broken,  often  wantonly  so  by  our  own 
Christian  ancestors  who,  ignorant  of  the  beauty  of 
toleration,  believed  they  were  serving  their  God  when 
they  demolished  what  had  been  dear  to  an  earlier 
pagan  civilization.  In  the  eighteenth  century  and 
earlier  it  was  customary  to  restore  broken  statues,  but 
this  custom  has  been  largely  discontinued  today.  Many 
once  famous  pieces  of  sculpture  have  been  completely 
lost,  and  are  known  to  us  only  in  later  Roman  copies. 
Labor  being  cheap  in  Rome,  and  marble,  owing  to  its 
abundance,  even  cheaper,  the  Romans  made  many 
marble  copies,  and  placed  them  in  their  houses  just  as 
we  decorate  our  rooms  or  halls  with  plaster  casts. 

RAPID  ADVANCE  IN  GREEK  ART. 

The  earliest  endeavors  of  the  historic  Greeks  were 
very  crude  and  offer  little  of  interest  to  the  lover  of 
beauty.  But  in  the  last  years  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
some  statues  were  carved,  which  keep  all  the  early 
ideas,  but  show  more  distinctly  the  purposes  of  the 
artist  who  has  gradually  gained  greater  skill.  One  of 
the  best  of  these  statues  is  that  of  a  young  man  stand¬ 
ing,  or  possibly  walking,  the  so-called  Apollo  of  Tenea, 
a  small  place  in  southern  Greece,  where  it  was  found. 
This  artist  was  striving  for  beauty,  and  although  he 
was  hampered  everywhere  by  lack  of  knowledge,  the 
eyes,  the  hair,  the  mouth,  the  muscles,  show  that  he 
succeeded  in  conveying  his  admiration  for  the  human 
body.  From  now  on  the  advance  was  very  rapid.  In 
less  than  a  generation  the  fine  “Boy,”  which  was  found 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  in  Athens,  was  cre¬ 
ated,  and  after  another  generation  or  two,  which  brings 
us  into  the  next  period,  skill  and  inspiration  sufficed 
for  such  a  masterpiece  as  the  “Youth,”  which  is  pre¬ 
served  in  Florence,  where  it  is  known  as  LTdolino. 
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MYRON,  PHIDIAS  AND  OTHER  SCULPTORS. 

Myron  was  a  forerunner  of  the  great  Phidias,  and 
was  very  fond  of  representing  the  actual  life  which  ani¬ 
mates  man.  His  “Discus  Thrower”  is  one  of  the  best 
statues  of  athletes  known  to  us.  At  the  same  time  the 
charming  little  figure  of  the  hoy  who  has  a  thorn  in  his 
foot  was  carved. 

The  carving  of  statues  of  women  offered  its  own 
great  problems,  because  in  early  times  women  were  al¬ 
ways  represented  draped.  A  most  interesting  example 
of  the  statue  of  a  woman  carved  not  much  later  than 
the  Apollo  of  Tenea  is  preserved  in  the  Acropolis  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Athens.  Broken  as  the  statue  is,  it  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  finest  artistic  instincts,  and  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  demure  modesty  which  this  type  of 
woman  seems  to  suggest.  It  is,  however,  very  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  artist  has  not  yet  freed  himself  from 
cumbersome  conventions.  All  this  changed  after  the 
Persian  wars,  so  that  the  statue  of  the  victorious  girl 
racer  was  carved,  probably  during  the  life  time  of 
Myron,  while  the  latter  half  of  the  century  was  able  to 
give  to  the  world  so  singularly  beautiful  a  statue  as  the 
Amazon  by  Polyklitos,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  Wonderfully  daring,  and  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess  was  the  work  of  another  sculptor,  Paionios,  who 
represented  the  goddess  Victory,  or  Nike,  as  she  is 
called  in  Greek,  flying  down  from  heaven.  This  statue 
was  erected  in  Olympia,  which,  next  to  Delphi,  was  the 
most  sacred  precinct  outside  of  Athens.  In  Athens 
itself  the  Acropolis  had  been  dedicated  to  the  gods  in 
the  fifth  century  as  a  kind  of  thank  offering  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  earlier  tyrants  and  the  conquest  over 
the  Persians;  there  the  most  beautiful  of  all  temples 
was  built,  the  Parthenon,  and  in  it  stood  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athena,  by  Phidias,  wrought  of  gold  and 
ivory  over  a  wooden  core.  At  this  time  Pericles  held 
the  political  power  in  Athens,  and  he  had  Phidias  ap¬ 
pointed  art-commissioner.  Everything — architecture, 
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painting,  sculpture — was  under  liis  cliarge.  He  was 
liimself  a  sculptor  of  renown,  hut  it  is  not  known 
whether  any  of  the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  were  actually  carved  by  him.  They  are  so 
beautiful  in  design,  and  so  skilfully  executed,  that  the 
presumption  is  he  made  them.  In  the  popular  mind 
at  any  rate  the  name  of  Phidias  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  decorations  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
colossal  statue  of  Athena,  and  other  similar  ones  by 
him,  notably  his  Zeus  in  Olmypia,  are  lost,  and  the  Par¬ 
thenon  itself,  alas !  lies  in  ruins,  destroyed  by  a  bomb 
from  a  cannon  wantonly  directed  toward  it  by  a  be¬ 
sieging  army  of  Christians  only  a  few  hundred  years 
ago.  Most  of  the  decorations  which  were  preserved, 
however  mutilated,  are  today  in  the  British  Museum, 
where  they  were  removed  for  safekeeping  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  few  are  still  in  Athens. 

MODERN  GREECE  CHERISHES  ITS  TREASURES. 

The  modern  Greeks  since  their  liberation  from  the 
Turkish  yoke  many  years  ago  have  begun  them¬ 
selves  to  care  for  their  ancient  art-treasures.  Two 
sculptured  friezes  encircled  the  building,  of  which  the 
more  beautiful  represented  a  joyful  Athenian  proces¬ 
sion  at  a  great  festival  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the 
goddess  Athena.  There  is  no  attempt  at  photographic 
accuracy.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  festival  which  stirred 
the  artist,  and  this  he  has  transmitted  in  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  spirited  figures.  A  large  group  over  the 
entrance  to  the  temple,  represented  the  birth  of  Athena 
and  from  this  group  three  figures,  commonly  called 
the  Fates,  suggest  even  in  their  mutilated  condition,  the 
beauty  of  the  whole.  Decorative  charm  is  here  coupled 
with  strength  in  a  way  which  has  never  been  equaled. 
The  drapery  is  treated  with  a  freedom  which  makes  one 
forget  that  what  one  sees  is  stone,  and  not  the  soft 
folds  of  partly  woolen  and  partly  light  linen  garments. 
A  similar  endeavor  of  rendering  garments  decoratively 
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beautiful  in  stone  is  found  on  a  fragment  preserved  in 
Rome  and  called  the  “ Birth  of  Aphrodite,”  which  was 
probably  carved  early  in  the  fifth  century. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

If  the  art  of  the  fifth  century  may  be  called  grand 
art,  that  of  the  fourth  century  has  been  well  called 
beautiful  art.  The  foremost  sculptor  here  is  Praxit¬ 
eles,  of  whom  the  ancients  themselves  said  that  he 
never  put  his  chisel  to  the  block  but  the  little  God  of 
Love  was  peeking  over  his  shoulder.  His  most  fam¬ 
ous  works  are  known  to  us  only  in  Roman  copies,  and 
the  only  original  by  his  hand  which  we  possess  was 
made  by  him  early  in  life  before  he  had  attained  his 
fullest  mastery.  This  is  his  Hermes  carrying  the  child- 
god  Dionysus  on  his  arms.  It  was  discovered  by  Ger¬ 
man  excavators  in  Olympia  almost  fifty  years  ago. 
The  charming  boy  watching  a  lizard  on  a  tree  trunk, 
erroneously  called  4 ‘Apollo  Sauroktonos”  (that  is,  liz¬ 
ard-slayer),  is  possibly  a  copy  of  one  of  his  later  works. 
The  Museum  in  Boston  contains  the  head  of  a  woman 
carved  in  the  style  of  Praxiteles,  and  nothing  reveals 
better  the  rapid  progress  made  in  Greek  sculpture  than 
a  comparison  of  this  head  with  earlier  heads  from  the 
late  sixth  or  early  fifth  century.  The  style  of  pas¬ 
sionate  expression  which  was  characteristic  of  Scopas 
is  exhibited  in  many  extant  works,  for  instance  in  the 
statue  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe,  now  in  Flor¬ 
ence  ;  while  the  graceful  and  yet  strong  proportions  of 
the  style  of  Lysippus,  can  be  detected  in  the  lithe  figure 
of  a  little  Hermes  in  Naples. 

AUTUMN  DAYS  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

During  the  long  Autumn  Days  of  Greek  sculpture 
many  excellent  statues  were  carved,  which  can  rival  the 
works  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  summer  of  fine  art  had  passed.  Perhaps 
the  best  known  of  these  later  figures  is  the  Aphrodite 


THE  VENUS  OF  MILO. — A  statue  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  Island  of  Milos  in  1820,  and  is  supposed  to  date  from 
about  400  g.  c. 
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of  Melos  (Venus  de  Milo)  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  The 
Autumn  Days  were  a  time  of  unexcelled  skill  in  art 
and  consequently  varied  production.  Here  belongs 
probably  the  “Sleeping  Satyr”  in  Munich,  and  the 
“Boy  with  a  Goose,”  designed  as  a  fountain  figure, 
also  in  Munich.  This  latter  work,  however,  may  be  a 
copy  of  a  statue  by  Boethus  in  the  fourth  century. 

ROMAN  ART. 

The  Romans  of  the  empire  were  passionately  fond 
of  Greek  sculpture  and  decorated  their  houses  and 
public  places  with  the  spoils  of  Greece  or  their  own 
copies  of  earlier  statues.  They  advanced  art  along 
only  two  lines :  portraiture  and  monumental  art,  espe¬ 
cially  historical  panels  to  decorate  their  triumphal 
arches.  The  difference  between  Greek  and  Roman 
sculpture  is  at  once  apparent,  if  one  compares  a  Prax- 
itelean  head  with  a  Roman  portrait,  for  instance  the 
head  of  Caesar,  and  the  latter  again  with  the  portrait 
statue  of  Sophocles,  which  was  probably  made  early  in 
the  fourth  century  several  years  after  the  death  of  the 
great  poet. 

In  their  historical  sculpture,  as  in  their  portraiture, 
the  Romans  endeavored  to  be  truer  to  actual  appear¬ 
ances  than  the  Greeks  had  been.  On  the  Arch  of  Titus 
there  is  a  wonderfully  spirited  scene  of  soldiers  car¬ 
rying  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem,  including  the  famous 
temple  candelabrum.  Comparing  this  with  the  Par¬ 
thenon  frieze,  one  realizes  the  change  which  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  ancient  sculpture.  The  love  of 
tangible  realities  is  apparent  in  the  Roman  work,  al¬ 
though  it  is  still  held  in  check  by  the  appreciation  of 
the  beauty  of  sculptural  appearance.  This  check,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  vanished,  skill  dwindled,  and  by  the  fifth 
century  of  our  era  sculpture  as  a  fine  art  had  disap¬ 
peared.  After  a  lapse  of  almost  one  thousand  years 
it  had  a  re-birth  in  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  later 
still  in  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 

Renaissance. 

A  WELL-DEFINED  PERIOD  IN  SCULPTURE. 

EDEEVAL  times,  the  Middle  Ages,  are  so 
called  from  being  the  middle  period  be¬ 
tween  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Roman  Empire 
and  the  great  awakening  of  the  world,  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  discovery  of  America.  The  stimulation  of 
learning  begun  in  the  fourteenth  century  reached  its 
climax  following  the  sudden  vast  increase  in  size  of 
the  known  world ;  the  richness  of  the  discovered  civili¬ 
zations  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  dazzled 
man’s  imagination,  fired  his  brain,  and  led  to  the  out¬ 
burst  of  intellectual  activity  known  in  the  history  of 
art  as  the  Renaissance.  This  period  is  well  defined  in 
sculpture,  at  least,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  work  pro¬ 
duced,  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a  decline 
set  in.  Modern  times  are  usually  considered  as  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  United  States  as  a  government  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

HOW  SCULPTURE  DEVELOPED. 

To  understand  more  readily,  and  to  trace  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  sculpture,  as  an  art,  through  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance,  a  general  idea  of  the  political 
condition  of  Europe,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  sculp¬ 
ture  work  of  Greece  and  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Antique,  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  ever-widening 
boundaries  of  Imperial  Rome  brought  her  in  contact 
with  vast  numbers  of  peoples  of  strange  manners  and 
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different  customs,  which  produced  a  gradual  change 
in  the  Romans  themselves ;  in  time,  through  luxury  and 
corruption,  the  iron  hand  of  the  Empire  relaxed,  and 
the  legions  of  the  Caesars  weakened  and  dissolved ;  the 
highly  developed  Roman  civilization  declined  almost 
to  the  level  of  frontier  barbarism.  Art,  which  feels 
soonest  and  reflects  most  quickly,  the  weakening  of  a 
national  life,  rapidly  deteriorated;  shocks  of  war  and 
internal  disorder  obliterated  much  of  the  splendid 
work  of  older  days,  and  Christianity,  struggling  for¬ 
ward  through  the  throes  of  the  dying  Empire,  set  her 
face  sternly  against  the  pagan  statues  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  and  destroyed  them  with  ruthless  religious 
zeal.  Marble  and  bronze  were  shattered  and  melted 
down,  and  with  the  destruction  of  much  that  could  have 
furnished  the  best  models  for  inspiration  and  study, 
taste  and  skill  received  so  serious  a  set-back  that  for 
centuries  sculpture,  as  an  art,  made  little  progress. 
Later  the  Crusades  brought  into  Europe  a  knowledge 
of  Eastern  art  and  life  that  was  still  further  developed 
by  commerce ;  literature  gradually  expanded  into 
newer  and  richer  channels  that  gave  to  the  world  the 
noble  poems  of  Parsifal,  and  the  Nibelungenleid,  en¬ 
riched  for  us  later  by  the  genius  of  Richard  Wagner; 
a  stvle  of  architecture  known  as  the  Gothic  was  evolved 
in  Northeastern  France  which  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
sculptural  ornamentation,  and  with  this  opportunity 
sculpture  awoke  anew,  and  its  productions  advanced 
in  dignity  and  worth. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Church  being  responsible  for  much  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  antique  sculpture  it  was  but  natural  that 
she  should  substitute  in  cathedral,  church,  and  chapel 
her  saints  and  prophets  for  the  statues  of  the  old  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  pagan  temple.  Architecture,  too, 
had  claimed  sculpture  for  its  own,  as  a  means  of  add¬ 
ing  to  the  beauty  of  the  stately  abbeys  and  cathe- 
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drals  it  was  then  erecting.  The  Church,  therefore, 
decreed  the  orthodox  attitude  and  appearance  of  all 
the  sculptural,  religious  figures,  and  no  sculptor  durst 
vary  therefrom  a  hand’s  breadth.  Of  necessity  the 
work  produced  under  such  restrictions  could  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  cold,  stiff,  and  repellant  in  its  unvarying  exact¬ 
ness,  and  lacking  in  all  originality  and  charm.  But 
the  creative  instinct  is  hard  to  eliminate,  and  an  eager¬ 
ness  to  indulge  it  led  to  the  experiment  of  carving 
demons,  devils,  hobgoblins,  and  gargoyles  of  wonder¬ 
ful  shape  and  fantastic  form,  as  about  such  beings  the 
Church  had  made  no  rules.  These  weirdly  wonderful 
creatures  were  placed  about  the  exterior  of  the  church, 
over  the  doorways,  and  under  the  eaves,  naively  sym¬ 
bolizing  the  fact  that  though  such  powers  of  darkness 
could  rage  without  the  church,  and  even  up  to  its  j)or- 
tals,  they  could  not  enter,  for  within  all  was  peace. 
During  the  earlier  period  the  interior  sculpture  was 
richly  colored  to  harmonize  with  the  gorgeous-hued 
wall  tints  and  the  glittering  gold  mosaics,  an  heritage 
from  the  sumptuous  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  influence; 
under  this  idea  and  purpose,  sculpture  was  of  small 
consequence,  and  as  an  art,  amounted  to  little. 

SEPARATION  OF  SCULPTURE  FROM  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  revival  in  art  occurred  in  Northern  Europe  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  when,  under  the  patronage  of 
noblemen  who  felt  the  need  of  glorifying  themselves, 
sculpture  received  a  healthy  stimulation,  and  statues 
other  than  religious  ones  of  saints  and  angels  were  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Virtues,  the  Arts  and  representations  of 
natural  objects  were  attempted,  and  as  upon  these,  like 
the  figures  of  the  devils  and  demons,  the  Church  had 
laid  no  restriction  of  form  or  appearance,  a  greater 
freedom  of  treatment  resulted;  human  attitudes  be¬ 
came  less  stiff ;  the  folds  of  their  drapery  less  formal ; 
and  statuary  became  more  interesting  and  pleasing  to 
look  upon.  With  the  creation  of  such  work,  which  was 
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of  course  unfitted  for  church  decoration  as  then  under¬ 
stood,  sculpture  found  a  chance  to  produce  an  art  en¬ 
tirely  separate  and  apart  from  the  cathedrals,  and  its 
independence  of  architecture  slowly  followed. 

THE  UNKNOWN  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  fourteenth  century  saw  the  turning  point  in 
mediaeval  sculpture.  The  desire  for  personal  freedom 
that  had  risen  among  the  people  reacted  upon  the  arts, 
and  sculpture  felt  the  effect  to  its  betterment.  Build¬ 
ing  and  constructive  work  had,  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  guilds,  those  asso¬ 
ciations  of  workmen  handed  together  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  and  benefit,  and  though  the  exacting  standards 
and  methods  insisted  upon  by  these  guilds  discouraged 
originality  to  some  extent,  just  as  the  strictness  of  the 
Church  had  done  formerly,  the  system  resulted  in 
training  up  expert  workmen,  and  producing  craftsmen 
of  finished  skill.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  guild  work 
that  the  names  of  the  artists  of  much  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  unknown  to  us.  The  cathedral 
carving,  the  statues,  the  tombs  with  their  effigies  of 
mailed  knights  and  gentle  ladies,  the  angels  and  saints 
in  flowing  robes,  are  neither  signed  nor  marked,  so 
that  now  we  cannot  tell  whose  was  the  hand  that  so 
lovingly  carved  the  features  of  the  divine  Saviour,  or 
so  cunningly  wrought  the  flowers  and  the  cherubim 
about  his  gentle  Mother.  The  beauty  of  the  work  re¬ 
mains,  but  the  master  skill  that  produced  it  is  lost  to 
us  for  all  time.  The  beginnings  of  mediaeval  sculpture 
were  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  later  came  the  tombs 
and  statues  of  non-religious  character;  ivory  carving, 
wood-work,  and  a  deal  of  goldsmithing,  together  with 
some  bronze  casting  of  candelabra  and  baptismal  fonts, 
were  produced  during  the  period,  and  many  beautiful 
pieces  of  relief  work  were  wrought,  the  sculptors  of 
which  are  hard  to  identify. 
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THE  FIRST  GREAT  ITALIAN  MASTER. 

It  was  from  Tuscany,  that  little  Italian  state  that 
produced  so  many  of  the  great  artists  of  former  times, 
that  came  the  first  great  master  of  Italian  sculpture, 
Nicolo  Pisano  [Pe-san'-no],  Nicolo  of  Pisa,  who  was 
born  about  the  year  1205.  The  son  of  a  stonemason, 
he  early  displayed  a  knowledge  and  skill  far  in  advance 
of  his  times.  He  was  among  the  first  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  coming  Renaissance,  and  his  work  shows  a  taste 
almost  unknown  among  the  sculptors  of  his  day.  His 
great  productions  are  the  famous  marble  pulpits  at 
Pisa  and  Siena.  The  former  was  completed  in  the  year 
1260,  and  the  fame  it  brought  to  Pisa  so  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Siena,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  commissioned  the  master  to  carve  for  them  a 
marble  pulpit  that  should  be  larger  and  finer  in  every 
way  than  that  of  Nicolo ’s  native  city.  With  only  three 
assistants  he  finished  the  work  in  less  than  two  years. 

Nicolo’s  position  in  the  history  of  sculpture  is  that 
of  the  pioneer.  His  work  was  so  free,  and  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  older  methods  of  art,  that  he  is  usually 
conceded  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  point  the 
way  by  which  sculpture  could  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a 
noble  art,  and  because  of  him  his  native  city  of  Pisa 
is  taken  generally  as  the  starting  point  of  Renaissance 
sculjjture. 


NICOLO’S  FOLLOWERS. 

Nicolo’s  sons  carried  forward  the  development  that 
led  sculpture  still  farther  afield  from  the  stiff  and 
wooden-like  style  of  his  predecessors,  and  one  of  his 
followers,  Jacopo  della  Quercia  [Qwer'-cha]  chiseled 
such  beautiful  reliefs  upon  the  baptismal  fonts  at  Siena 
that  he  was  ever  afterwards  known  as  Jacopo  della 
Fonte.  So  exquisite  were  his  figures  and  designs  that 
even  Michelangelo  spent  long  hours  studying  the  carv¬ 
ings  that  J acopo  placed  upon  the  gates  of  S.  Petronio 
at  Bologna, 
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GHIBERTI  AND  HIS  GATES. 

The  next  great  sculptor  was  a  Florentine,  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  [Ge-ber'-te].  He  was  barely  twenty-five  years 
of  age  when  he  won  the  competition  for  ornamenting 
the  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistry  at  Florence,  over 
the  veteran  artist  della  Fonte  and  other  better  known 
than  himself.  The  execution  of  this  work  occupied 
twenty  years,  and  the  Signory  was  so  pleased  with 
the  result  that  it  commissioned  him  to  make  a  second 
gate,  which  took  the  best  years  of  his  life  and  left  him 
an  old  man  of  seventy-four  when  it  was  finally  finished. 
The  supreme  beauty  of  these  gates  moved  the  great 
Michelangelo  to  declare  that  they  might  well  be  called 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  and  greater  praise  than  this, 
coming  from  the  master,  is  impossible. 

THE  GREAT  FLORENTINE  SCULPTORS. 

Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Verrocchio,  and  Lucca  della 
Robbia,  all  of  Florence,  are  probably  the  greatest 
sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  living  at  the  time 
they  did,  they  may  be  considered  either  as  the  last  of 
the  great  mediaeval  artists,  or  the  first  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  Donatello  took  most  pleasure  in  making  bronze 
statuary,  and  his  best  work  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
figure  of  the  Venetian  general  Gattamelata  at  Padua, 
whose  powerful  horse  and  vigorous  rider  is  like  the 
old  Roman  type  of  statue,  then  long  forgotten. 

THE  STORY  OF  VERROCCHIO’S  COLLEONI. 

Following  Donatello’s  style,  one  of  his  pupils, 
Andrea  Verrocchio  [Va-rok'-yd]  produced  an  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  the  Venetian  general  Bartolomeo  Crd- 
leoni  [Ko-la-o'-nee],  which,  though  similar  to  his 
teacher’s  Gattamelata,  is  more  imposing  and  vigorous. 
The  story  of  the  world’s  masterpieces  of  sculpture  is  a 
strange  record  of  beautiful  work  that  has  caused  the 
creators  thereof  great  bitterness  and  heartburnings. 
Always  there  seems  to  have  been  some  trouble, 
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jealousy,  intrigue  of  fellow  artists,  interference  of 
ignorant  authority,  withholding  or  actual  refusal  of 
payment  after  the  work  was  completed;  and  Verroc¬ 
chio’s  Colleoni  was  no  exception  to  this.  Commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  V enetian  Senate  to  erect  the  monument, 
Verrocchio  had  completed  the  model  of  the  horse,  and 
made  the  mould  for  the  metal  casting,  when  he  learned 
that  efforts  were  being  made  to  have  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  rider  given  to  a  rival  sculptor.  In  a  burst  of 
rage  he  smashed  to  pieces  the  head  and  feet  of  his 
horse  so  as  to  prevent  its  use  by  anyone  else,  and  left 
Venice  in  disgust.  After  his  anger  had  cooled,  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Senate,  and  after  some  delay,  full  satis¬ 
faction  was  accorded  him;  but  great  disappointment 
and  annoyance  are  not  lightly  shouldered  by  age,  and 
Verrocchio  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old.  He 
resumed  his  labor  upon  the  statue,  but  the  shock  had 
been  heavy,  and  the  old  sculptor’s  zeal  flagged;  the 
work  went  on  haltingly,  and  death  overtook  the  artist 
before  the  statue  was  entirely  finished.  But  even  had 
Verrocchio  failed  to  produce  this  or  any  other  of  his 
splendid  pieces,  the  world  of  art  would  yet  remain  his 
debtor,  and  remember  him  because  he  was  the  teacher 
of  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  One  more  name  must 
be  mentioned,  however,  before  we  reach  da  Vinci. 
Lucca  della  Robbia  [Look'a  della  Rob'-e-a],  who  lived 
during  the  time  of  Verrocchio,  was  a  goldsmith,  and 
his  work  exhibits  a  quietness  and  fine  beauty  which  is 
the  result  of  his  early  training.  He  is  more  especially 
known  for  his  invention  of  a  method  of  glazing  terra¬ 
cotta  with  rich  colored  enamels,  the  secret  of  which 
was  known  only  to  the  members  of  his  family,  and  was 
carried  with  them  to  the  grave.  His  work  is  to  be 
found  in  many  of  the  churches  of  Tuscany,  but  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  his  beloved  Florence,  of  which 
the  rich  frieze  and  beautiful  little  forms  of  the  infants, 
the  bambini,  on  the  front  of  the  Hospital  of  the  In¬ 
nocents,  are  very  fine  examples  of  his  skill.  Della 
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Robbia  seldom  used  more  color  than  the  Virgin’s  blue, 
pale  green,  and  softest  gold,  and  the  delicate  tints  and 
beauty  of  his  work  will  probably  never  again  be 
equalled,  unless  the  secret  of  his  method  is  discovered 
anew. 

TI-IE  GREAT  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

With  the  work  of  Ghiberti,  Verrocchio,  Donatello, 
and  della  Robbia,  the  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages 
comes  to  a  close.  The  old  ideas  and  styles  of  statuary 
had  lost  their  strength,  and  these  men  by  their  diver¬ 
gence  and  freedom  of  treatment  had  paved  the  way  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  outburst  of  artistic  endeavor  that 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Renaissance.  With 
the  ushering  in  of  that  great  movement  there  appeared 
on  the  crest  of  the  wave  a  few  men  whose  names  have 
come  ringing  down  the  centuries  as  the  greatest  sculp¬ 
tors  the  world  has  ever  seen;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Ben¬ 
venuto  Cellini,  and  one,  the  greatest  of  all,  that  grim, 
sturdy  figure  of  Michelangelo  Bounarroti. 

DA  VINCI’S  LOST  STATUE. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  [Vin'-chee]  is  better  known 
through  his  painting  and  science  than  for  his  sculpture, 
as  he  modeled  but  one  piece  of  statuary,  and  nothing 
of  that  now  remains  but  a  memory  and  some  old  en¬ 
gravings.  That  it  was  a  masterpiece  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  roused  the 
jealousy  of  Michelangelo,  who  sardonically  twitted 
Leonardo  on  the  length  of  time  he  was  spending  upon 
it.  If  Michelangelo  could  find  no  other  fault  than  that 
of  Leonardo’s  slowness,  it  is  clear  that  the  work, 
a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza 
[Sfort'-sa],  was  beyond  reproach.  Its  size  may  be 
better  imagined,  when  old  records  tell  us  that  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  of  brass  would  have  been  needed 
for  its  casting,  and  it  took  Leonardo  many  years  to 
finish  the  model.  This  model,  in  clay,  was  placed  on 
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view  beneath  a  triumphal  arch  in  Milan  on  the  occasion 
of  the  wedding  of  the  Emperor  Maxmilian  with  Bianca 
Sforza.  The  casting  of  the  statue  was  then  delayed 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a  vast  quan¬ 
tity  of  bronze,  and  when  the  French  captured  Milan 
in  1499  the  clay  model  was  still  standing  in  the  open. 
The  temptation  to  the  French  archers  was  too  great; 
they  made  use  of  the  masterpiece  for  their  target  prac¬ 
tice,  and  the  world  lost  one  of  its  greatest  treasures  of 
art  through  a  careless  prank  of  rough  soldiery. 

MICHELANGELO  BOUNARROTI. 

The  greatest  of  all  names  in  art  is  that  of  Michel¬ 
angelo  Bounarroti  [Boo-u-na-rot'-tee],  and  no  one  man 
has  produced  more  wonderful  and  beautiful  sculpture 
than  did  this  grand  old  Florentine.  Born  in  1474  he 
began  the  study  of  sculpture  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
though  he  was  a  great  architect  and  a  greater  painter, 
yet  he  always  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  sculptor,  for 
in  this  art  he  said  that  he  felt  the  most  at  home.  With 
him  modern  sculpture  may  be  said  to  take  its  begin¬ 
ning,  for  he  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  of  the  ideas 
of  sculptors  who  had  lived  before  him,  and  hewed  his 
way  through  the  hard  marble  solely  in  accord  with  his 
own  ideals  and  inspiration.  Almost  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  study  he  obtained  the  favor  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  of  Florence,  and  was  taken  to  live  in  the 
palace,  where  his  advantages  were  many.  Even  his 
early  works  show  great  genius,  the  beautiful  group 
of  the  Virgin  and  Christ  known  as  the  Pieta  [Pee-a-ta'] 
being  finished  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  Two  years  later  (1501)  he  produced  the  wonder¬ 
ful  and  colossal  statue  of  David,  called  by  the  Floren¬ 
tines  “The  Giant.”  Carved  from  a  discarded  block 
of  marble  which  had  been  ruined  years  before  by  an¬ 
other  sculptor,  he  cut  so  closely  to  the  dimensions  of 
what  was  left  that  only  a  slight  irregularity  at  the  base 
and  a  small  spot  on  the  top  of  the  head  show  where 
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MICHAELANGELO  TN  HIS  STUDIO. — Michaelangelo  was  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  an  architect,  and  a  poet, 
t  he  best  of  his  many  wonderful  paintings  and  sculptures  may  be  seen  in  Rome;  lie  also  designed  the  great  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s  in  that  city.  He  died  in  1503  when  he  was  eiehtv-nine  years  old. 
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the  marble  failed  to  be  sufficient.  The  result  was  a 
work  that  amazed  by  its  perfection  and  power  the  art- 
loving  minds  of  the  Florentines,  and  a  committee  of 
their  best  artists,  including  the  great  Leonardo,  were 
selected  to  decide  where  the  statue  should  be  placed. 
It  is  but  another  evidence  of  the  master’s  ability  that 
his  quietly  expressed  preference  of  location  should  be 
the  spot  that  was  selected,  after  much  discussion  by  the 
committee  who  were  unaware,  at  the  time,  of  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  choice.  This  statue,  which  weighs  eighteen 
thousand  pounds,  is,  probably,  the  greatest  triumph 
over  difficulties  in  all  sculpture,  for  it  is  seldom  that  a 
block  of  stone  ruined  by  previous  work  can  be  utilized 
for  anything.  That  Michelangelo  could  conceive  of  an 
attitude  for  which  the  marble  was  just  sufficient  in 
every  dimension  and  have  that  attitude  so  powerful, 
so  beautiful,  and  so  expressive,  as  to  astonish  and  de¬ 
light  not  only  the  artistic  world  of  his  day  but  exact 
admiration  from  every  age  that  follows,  is  a  triumph  of 
genius  few  could  attain.  The  human,  breathing  beauty 
of  the  young  Israelite  as  he  stands,  poised  and  await¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  Goliath  is  strongly  appealing ;  the 
calm  watchfulness  in  the  turn  of  the  head  that  seems 
to  note  the  giant’s  every  movement  without  the  faint¬ 
est  shadow  of  fear;  the  strength  of  the  young  muscles, 
for  the  moment  at  rest,  and  the  swing  of  the  whole 
body  carries  to  the  beholder  a  sense  of  power  that  sat¬ 
isfies  one  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  approaching  con¬ 
test.  The  broad  band  of  the  sling  carried  up  over  the 
left  shoulder  to  where  the  raised  hand  lightly  holds  the 
deadly  stone  conveys  a  subtle  sense  of  absolute  belief 
in  its  sufficiency,  and  if  this  is  not  enough,  the  power¬ 
ful  right  hand  hanging  at  length  along  the  thigh  with 
its  strong  fingers  cunningly  separating  the  cords  of 
the  sling,  would  quell  the  last  doubt  of  what  is  to 
happen.  But  the  triumph  of  the  statue  is  in  the  entire 
pose;  the  youthful  body  of  the  slinger,  poised  as  it  is 
for  the  moment,  tells  the  eye  the  entire  story  in  one 
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glance;  it  is  tlie  confidence  of  youth,  the  fearlessness 
of  youth,  and  the  terrific  power  of  youth,  intent  upon 
an  heroic  deed.  For  all  the  quietness  of  the  attitude 
we  feel  that  when  those  lithe,  superb  muscles  coil  into 
action,  it  will  be  with  the  lightning  quickness  of  the 
striking  snake,  and  the  supple,  terrific  force  of  the 
springing  tiger. 

A  bare  list  of  Michelangelo’s  works  would  be  a  list 
of  the  sculptured  masterpieces  of  the  world.  The  Pieta, 
mentioned  before,  Moses,  the  figures  on  the  de  Medici 
[May'-ditchy]  tombs,  the  Apollo,  the  two  Slaves,  Her¬ 
cules  and  the  Centaurs,  and  the  rest  that  are  familiar 
to  us  through  the  plaster  reproductions  in  our  art  gal¬ 
leries  and  museums.  Like  the  other  great  sculptors 
Michelangelo’s  life  was  filled  with  many  vexations  and 
bitter  disappointments.  What  would  have  been  the 
finest  and  grandest  piece  of  sculpture  work  in  the 
world,  the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius,  became  the  most  try¬ 
ing  disappointment  of  his  existence  and  in  the  end  was 
completed  on  a  scale  small  and  cramped  compared  with 
the  original  design,  and,  in  addition,  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  sadly  unfitted  for  it.  Harassed  almost  beyond 
endurance  by  a  multiplicity  of  orders,  taken  from  one 
thing  and  started  to  work  upon  another  only  to  be 
ordered  elsewhere  before  more  than  a  start  had  been 
made,  the  master’s  naturally  gloomy  disposition  was 
greatly  embittered.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  sadness 
and  trial,  yet  his  work  stands  without  an  equal  in  the 
world  of  the  beautiful.  More  than  any  other  master 
Michelangelo  left  a  number  of  unfinished  marbles  due 
in  part  to  the  interruptions  which  he  suffered,  and  the 
conflicting  orders  he  received  from  his  patrons,  and  in 
part  to  the  furious  energy  of  his  movements  and  the 
consequent  spoiling  of  the  stone  by  too  deep  a  cut.  He 
drove  his  chisel  with  concentrated  fury,  rending  off 
huge  pieces  with  powerful  blows,  so  eager  was  he  to 
get  to  the  beauty  of  the  figure  his  great  genius  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  heart  of  the  stone.  Yet,  even  these  un- 
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finished  statues  possess  a  beauty  and  grandeur  seldom 
to  be  seen  in  the  completed  work  of  other  masters. 

THE  STORY  OF  CELLINI’S  PERSEUS. 

Benvenuto  Cellini  [Ben-va-noo'-to  Chel-lee'-nee] 
may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  great  Florentines. 
Like  most  of  the  others  he  was  a  goldsmith  and  much 
of  his  fame  rests  upon  his  medallic  work.  His  Perseus, 
however,  is  one  of  the  famous  statues  of  the  world. 
Benvenuto’s  life  was  a  stormy  one,  and  around  the 
creation  of  this  magnificent  work  centers  much  of  its 
turmoil,  if  we  are  to  believe  his  own  account.  The 
story  of  its  making  is  told  in  his  autobiography, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  biographies  ever  written. 
The  Duke  of  Florence  commissioned  the  creation  of 
the  Perseus,  and  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the 
work  trouble  and  vexation  were  the  daily  attendants  of 
Benvenuto.  The  wax  model  finished,  the  Duke  was 
amazed  at  its  beauty,  but  offered  great  objection  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cast  be¬ 
cause  of  this  very  beauty,  and  difficult  shape.  Ben¬ 
venuto  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  noble  Florentine  that  a  furnace  which  he  had  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  the  purpose  would  overcome  all  ob¬ 
stacles,  and  he  was  allowed  to  proceed.  His  method 
was  to  make  a  model  of  the  statue  in  clay,  a  little 
smaller  all  around  than  the  finished  work;  on  this  clay 
he  spread  a  finger  thickness  of  wax,  and  modeled  this 
to  the  exact  form  he  wished ;  he  then  carefully  enclosed 
this  in  soft  clay,  and  drew  off  the  wax  with  a  slow  fire, 
which  left  sufficient  space  between  the  two  clays  for  the 
metal  to  run.  After  baking  the  clay  to  the  proper 
hardness,  he  carefully  lowered  the  mass  into  a  pit,  and 
builded  about  it  his  furnace.  In  the  midst  of  the  cast¬ 
ing  the  workshop  caught  fire  from  the  great  heat  of  the 
furnace,  and  had  it  not  been  for  an  opportune  rain¬ 
storm,  shop,  mold,  and  statue,  would  all  have  per- 
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islied ;  as  it  was,  tlie  success  of  the  cast  was  little  short 
of  marvelous. 

THE  RAGE  OF  THE  GREAT  SCULPTOR. 

Benvenuto  was  so  ill  with  fever  brought  on  by  his 
superhuman  labor  and  worry  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  actual  casting  to  his  assistants  and  betake 
himself  to  his  bed.  His  hired  helpers  were  spiritless 
fellows,  and  there  is  indeed  some  reason  to  think  that 
some  of  them  had  been  persuaded  by  Benvenuto’s 
rivals  not  to  be  too  careful  of  the  work;  at  any  rate 
they  seemed  woefully  easy  to  discourage,  and  through 
carelessness  allowed  the  molten  bronze  to  puddle  or 
“cake,”  as  it  is  called,  when,  despite  the  heat,  the  liquid 
thickens  too  much  to  pour  easily.  Word  of  the  trouble 
was  brought  to  Benvenuto  tossing  upon  his  couch,  and 
his  helpers  calmly  concluded  that  the  cast  had  failed. 
Not  so  the  sculptor;  his  rage  blazed  high  above  his 
fever,  and  staggering  out  to  the  workshop  he  roared 
and  cursed  his  assistants  into  frantic  obedience  to  his 
orders.  In  terror  of  their  lives  every  one,  including 
the  maids,  brought  out  all  of  the  pewter  ware  and 
metal  dishes  of  the  household,  and  cast  them  into  the 
crucible;  more  wood  was  hurriedly  obtained  and,  as 
Benvenuto  stormed  and  thundered  his  orders,  the 
metal  took  on  again  that  rosy  glow,  and  the  “cake” 
slowly  dissolved.  It  poured  into  the  mold  in  a  bright 
blistering  stream,  and  at  that  moment  the  workshop 
burst  into  flame  from  the  great  heat.  The  sparks  and 
blazing  brands  began  falling  about  the  sweating,  toil¬ 
ing  men,  but  they  feared  Benvenuto ’s  anger  more  than 
they  did  the  scorching  heat,  and  he  held  them  to  their 
task.  The  housemaids  rushed  with  wetted  cloths  and 
curtains  to  quench  the  flames,  and  to  add  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  a  sharp  storm  arose  with  flashing  lightning  and 
jarring  thunder;  but  it  brought  with  it  a  sudden  fierce 
downpour  of  rain  that  saved  the  workshop  and  the 
statue;  for  when  the  mould  was  broken  off,  only  a 
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small  portion  of  the  foot  was  imperfect.  The  excite¬ 
ment  and  exertion  threw  the  sculptor  into  a  profuse 
perspiration,  and  when  the  work  was  finished  he  found 
his  fever  had  left  him.  To  cap  the  climax  of  all  this 
trouble,  the  Duke  delayed  and  protested  payment  for 
the  work,  and  Benvenuto  never  received  the  full 
amount  agreed  upon. 

CLOSE  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE. 

With  Cellini  the  Italian  Renaissance  practically 
ends.  In  Germany  and  France  a  few  names  stand  out 
with  more  or  less  prominence,  such  as  that  of  old  Peter 
Visclier,  the  Nuremburg  founder,  and  Jean  Goujon 
[Goo-zhon']  of  Paris;  but  the  great  sculptors  of  the 
world  were  Italians,  and  most  of  them  came  from  the 
little  state  of  Tuscany  where  stand  the  wonderful 
cities  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Siena.  The  sculp¬ 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  the  equal  of 
that  of  the  earlier  period,  and  in  the  century  follow¬ 
ing  modern  sculpture  struggles  forward  into  view. 
The  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 
is  virtually  a  complete  movement  in  itself.  Beginning 
with  the  destruction  of  Pagan  art  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  gradually  develops  to  the  great  height  at¬ 
tained  by  Tuscan  genius  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries;  then  it  dies  away  like  a  spent  wave,  and  re¬ 
cedes  as  completely  as  did  its  Greek  and  Roman 
predecessors. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Modern  Sculpture. 

r,-~A*r 

THE  GREEK  INFLUENCE. 

HE  Renaissance,  that  period  in  which  modern 
art  attained  its  greatest  height,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  time  of  decadence  or  decay.  This 
lasted  for  two  or  three  hundred  years,  and,  though 
painting  and  sculpture  did  not  disappear  entirely, 
nothing  of  great  power  or  originality  was  produced. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  sculpture.  The  great 
master,  Michelangelo,  had  no  successor  worthy  of  the 
name,  although  there  was  a  temporary  revival  of 
classic  sculpture  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  the  leadership  of  Canova  and  Thor- 
waldsen.  These  sculptors  did  some  beautiful  and  popu¬ 
lar  things,  but  they  revealed  too  clearly  their  Greek 
origin,  and  were  lacking,  somewhat,  in  the  quality 
of  imagination  and  vitality.  Canova,  indeed,  was  one 
of  the  few  important  figures  produced  by  Italy  after 
the  decline  of  her  art.  Great  as  was  her  inheritance, 
during  recent  times  she  has  nothing  to  show  that 
compares  with  the  work  done  by  sculptors  in  France, 
Belgium,  or  even  America.  Art  students  from  all  over 
the  world  flocked  to  Rome  and  Florence  to  study  the 
old  masters,  but  the  Italians,  themselves,  apparently 
were  not  stimulated  to  great  achievements  by  the  glor¬ 
ies  of  their  past.  There  were  two  Italians,  however, 
who  produced  works  of  distinction.  The  first,  Pio  Fedi, 
executed  a  group  that  was  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  treasures  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  in 
Florence,  side  by  side  with  Cellini’s  Perseus;  and  the 
other,  Vincenzo  Vela,  was  the  sculptor  of  the  dramatic 
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“Last  Days  of  Napoleon  at  Versailles,”  now  in  tlie 
Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington.  This  shows  skill  in 
modeling,  deep  feeling,  and  unusual  originality. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  INDIVIDUALISM. 

The  modern  art  awakening,  which  might  well  he 
called  “the  renaissance  of  individualism, ’ ’  developed 
first  in  France.  Indeed,  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  the  great  flowering  period  of  French  art.  While 
there  had  been  many  great  painters  and  sculptors  in 
France  from  the  time  Leonardo  da  Vinci  came  to  the 
court  of  Francis  I,  they  were  mainly  isolated  artists 
subject  to  restrictions  and  artificialities.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  part  of  the  great  wave  of 
the  spirit  of  liberation  which  swept  over  the  whole 
world,  French  artists  and  sculptors  began  to  create 
works  that  were  natural  and  spontaneous.  The  leader 
of  this  movement  in  painting  was  Theodore  Gericault; 
in  sculpture,  Francois  Rude  (1784-1855).  The  best 
known  example  of  his  work  is  the  bas-relief,  “Le  De¬ 
part  des  Volontiers  de  1790”  on  the  famous  Arc  de 
Triomplie  de  l’Etoile,  begun  by  Napoleon  in  1806. 
This  work,  which  is  also  called  “La  Marseillaise,”  is  a 
bewildering  but  powerful  group  of  soldiers,  flags,  and 
guns;  all  overshadowed  by  a  winged  figure,  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  genius  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  a  stirring  subject  that  tells  the  story  of  hurry, 
excitement  and  courage — it  is  the  crystallizing  in 
stone  of  a  great  experience. 

Rude’s  pupil,  Carpeaux  (1827-1875)  was  also  a 
master  of  movement,  and  his  figures  are  full  of  vitality 
and  life.  He  made  a  group  of  gay,  dancing,  nude  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  fagade  of  the  Paris  Opera  House.  These 
were  among  the  beginnings  of  the  new  epoch  that 
marked  the  possibilities  of  stone;  it  was  leaving  behind 
the  dreary  imitation  of  classical  work  and  starting  on 
the  road  of  modernity. 
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ANIMAL  SCULPTURE. 

Antoine  Louis  Barye  (1795-1875),  another  pupil  of 
Rude,  was  the  first  sculptor  to  work  in  an  entirely 
new  field,  absolutely  original,  that  is,  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  animals  and  animal  life.  As  a  boy,  he  did  not 
have  the  advantages  of  most  French  children.  When 
he  was  only  fourteen  years  old  he  was  apprenticed 
to  an  engraver  of  military  equipments,  and  later 
to  a  jeweler,  both  of  whom  gave  him  a  little  training 
in  the  working  and  engraving  of  metals.  He  was  very 
fond  of  animals,  and  used  to  go  to  the  “Jardin  des 
Plantes ”  after  his  day’s  work  was  over,  and  watch 
them  walking  restlessly  back  and  forth  in  their  cages. 
He  became  interested  in  studying  the  movement  of 
their  muscles,  the  sway  of  their  lithe  bodies,  and  then 
he  began  modeling  them  in  small  figures,  with  marvel¬ 
ous  boldness  and  accuracy.  When  he  entered  the  com¬ 
petitions,  he  received  no  prizes  in  the  beginning.  His 
work  was  too  new  and  strange.  But  after  years  of 
patient  perseverance  and  constant  disappointment, 
he  was  finally  understood  and  his  great  talent  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Americans  were  the  first  to  find  him  out  in  the 
little  shop  where  he  worked,  and  bought  many  of  his 
small  bronzes.  Finally  his  work  began  to  appear  in  the 
exhibitions,  and  commissions  gradually  came  to  him. 

In  1854,  Barye  was  requested  by  the  architect  of 
the  Louvre  to  contribute  four  groups  for  the  inner 
courtyard.  They  were  War,  Peace,  Order  and  Force. 
Each  group  is  symbolized  by  a  man,  a  boy,  and  an 
animal,  and  the  human  figures  revealed  Barye ’s  ability 
to  represent  the  human  body  as  well  as  that  of  the 
animal.  These  same  groups,  reproduced  in  bronze,  are 
in  Mt.  Vernon  Square  in  Baltimore,  as  is  also  his  “Sit¬ 
ting  Lion,”  placed  there  through  the  generosity  of 
William  Thompson  Walters. 

When  Mr.  Walters  was  in  France  in  1873,  he  was 
commissioned  to  select  some  of  the  collections  for  the 
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Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  He  asked 
Barye,  who  was  then  seventy-seven  years  old,  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  gallery  with  one  specimen  of  every  bronze  he 
had  designed  in  his  life.  This  was  a  tremendous  order, 
and  the  artist  was  deeply  affected.  Tears  filled  his 
eyes.  “Ah,  Monsieur  Walters,”  he  said,  “My  own 
country  has  never  done  anything  like  that  for  me.” 
In  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  he  sent,  however,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  his  small  bronzes  to  Washing¬ 
ton  before  his  death. 

A  crouching  tiger,  a  lion  crushing  a  serpent,  a 
panther  stealing  along  with  silent  steps,  an  owl  alight¬ 
ing  on  a  tree,  all  show  action,  or  tense  attitude  with 
wonderful  realism.  One  of  his  most  famous  groups  in 
the  Louvre  is  a  tiger  devouring  a  crocodile.  Some  critic 
has  called  him  “the  Michelangelo  of  the  Animal  King¬ 
dom.” 

OTHER  ANIMAL  SCULPTORS. 

Fremiet  (1824-  )  and  Cain  (1822-1894)  were  fol¬ 

lowers  of  Barye,  devoting  themselves  to  animal  sculp¬ 
ture. 

The  United  States  has  produced  in  Edward  Kem- 
eys  (1843-1907)  an  animal  sculptor  of  marked  dis¬ 
tinction,  who  represented  the  animals  of  the  west  as 
they  are  known  to  naturalist  and  sportsman.  He 
hunted  buffalo  under  a  wolf’s  skin,  and  learned  the 
habits  of  jaguars  and  cougars,  who  were  his  familiar 
friends.  The  silence  of  the  wilderness,  the  wild  life  of 
the  woods  is  felt  in  his  groups. 

PAUL  ALBERT  BARTHOLOME. 

Memorials  to  the  dead  have  become  mediums  for  a 
new  realism  and  symbolism  that  also  marks  the  cen¬ 
tury.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  moving  concep¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la-Chaise, 
Paris,  and  is  the  work  of  Paul  Albert  Bartholome 
(1848-  ).  It  is  called  “Aux  Morts,”  and  is  effec- 
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tively  placed  at  the  end  of  the  principal  avenue  of  the 
cemetery  which  is  bordered  by  cypresses. 

The  monument  is  rectangular  in  shape,  supported 
by  a  high  base.  In  the  center  is  the  open  door  through 
which  are  seen  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  walk¬ 
ing  into  the  eternal  night.  The  man’s  head  is  bowed 
in  submission.  His  companion  has  one  hand  extended 
to  the  door,  the  other  is  on  his  shoulder.  Her  attitude 
is  one  of  nobility  and  melancholy,  but  she  seems  to 
communicate  to  him  her  own  feeling  of  certainty  and 
faith.  On  each  side  in  high  relief  are  two  compact 
groups,  representing  the  crowd  of  human  beings,  young 
and  old,  hurrying  to  the  threshold  that  they  will  never 
cross  again. 

Here  is  depicted  submission,  hope,  horror,  despair, 
a  protest  against  the  final  destruction,  a  sudden  fright 
in  face  of  the  great  unknown. 

Beneath  the  symbolic  door  is  the  grave,  the  eternal 
silence  of  the  tomb.  Above  the  two  groups  of  figures 
is  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Light  in  the  form  of  an  ex¬ 
quisite  young  woman  extending  her  arms  in  a  gesture 
of  benediction.  Bartholome  is  like  Rodin  in  his  love 
of  humanity,  his  love  of  the  rhythmic  combinations  of 
the  human  body.  In  this  lies  the  power  of  both. 

MEMORIAL  BY  ST.  GAUDENS. 

Equally  impressive  is  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Adams  in 
Rock  Creek  cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C.,  designed  by 
the  American  sculptor,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  The 
single  figure,  with  its  wonderful  face,  seems  to  express 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  more  complex  work  of  the 
Frenchman. 

The  visitor  to  the  little  enclosure  surrounding  it, 
concealed  by  overhanging  trees,  steps  softly  and 
speaks  in  a  low  voice  as  he  approaches  the  silent  pres¬ 
ence.  It  is  a  woman’s  figure,  seated  and  leaning 
against  a  slab  of  granite.  She  is  shrouded  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  heavy  cloak  that  falls  in  full  folds  about 
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her.  The  face  only  is  visible,  wearing  an  expression 
of  infinite  sadness  and  absolute  calm,  as  if  the  closed 
eyes  had  penetrated  the  eternal  mystery.  It  baffles, 
while  it  inspires  the  profoundest  admiration. 

THE  WORK  OF  AUGUSTE  RODIN. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  the  best  known  of  the 
modern  French  sculptors  is  Auguste  Rodin  (1840-  ). 

He  has  inaugurated  a  crusade  against  convention. 
His  strange,  half-finished  figures  sometimes  seem  gro¬ 
tesque  and  unnatural,  but  he  has  struck  a  note  that 
has  already  had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  art  of 
sculpture.  He  is  of  humble  origin  and  was  born  in 
Paris.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  a  school  of  design  for  young  craftsmen.  He  studied 
modeling,  copying  flowers  and  animals,  and  some¬ 
times  went  to  the  Louvre  to  study  from  the  masters, 
receiving  an  occasional  medal  for  his  work.  He 
was  very  poor  and  was  obliged  to  earn  his  living  by 
performing  the  most  menial  services  about  the  school, 
for  which  he  received  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

He  was  at  last  able  to  have  a  sort  of  studio  in  a 
stable  where  he  modeled  any  casual  passer-by.  One 
day  there  came  to  his  studio  a  poor,  lonely  man,  with 
a  bundle.  Rodin  was  so  impressed  by  his  strange  face 
that  he  asked  him  to  pose  for  him.  He  modeled  his 
head  only.  The  features  were  coarse;  his  forehead 
was  wrinkled;  his  cheeks  deeply  lined;  and  his  nose, 
flat  and  twisted.  It  wasn’t  the  face  a  Greek  sculptor 
would  have  selected,  but  Rodin  saw  in  it  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  man’s  life;  his  poverty  and  suffering,  and 
perhaps  something  of  nobility  of  character.  When  it 
was  finished  he  sent  it  to  the  Salon,  where  it  was,  of 
course,  rejected.  It  was  too  strange;  the  judges  didn’t 
like  its  realism  and  the  liberty  of  its  treatment. 

He  said  himself,  of  this  time,  “My  people  were  ex¬ 
tremely  poor,  and  they  often  urged  me  with  tears  and 
entreaties  to  take  up  a  trade.  I  have  no  history.  My 
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life  is  simply  a  drab,  gray  record  of  perpetual  strug¬ 
gle  and  unchanged  poverty.  But  though  I  was  poor 
I  was  strong,  and  in  moments  when  I  was  not  bitterly 
discouraged  I  felt  a  certain  stimulus  in  setting  my¬ 
self  against  the  world.’ ’ 

He  sent  nothing  more  for  exhibition  for  thirteen 
years.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  to  Italy  where 
he  learned  for  himself  the  secret  of  the  Italian  master¬ 
pieces.  He  found  that  it  lay  in  the  direct  study  from 
the  model,  the  human  figure,  and  not  in  imitating  the 
antique.  Henceforth  he  believed  that  Nature  con¬ 
tained  the  whole  problem  of  Art.  Its  secrets,  its 
beauty,  its  mystery  should  be  expressed  frankly.  He 
believed  that  movement,  grief,  passion,  pain  and  joy, 
all  the  emotions  of  the  human  body  and  soul,  could 
be  expressed  in  the  plastic  medium. 

When  his  “Age  of  Bronze”  appeared— it  is  some¬ 
times  entitled  “Primitive  Man”— it  was  received  with 
even  greater  criticism  than  the  “Man  with  the  broken 
nose.”  It  was  so  marvelous  that  critics  claimed  it 
must  have  been  made  with  moulds  cast  directly  from 
life.  This  cruel  and  unjust  accusation  was  a  bitter 
blow  to  the  sculptor.  He  had  few  friends  to  uphold 
him,  so  he  asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  M.  Ed¬ 
mund  Turquet,  to  institute  an  investigation.  This  was 
done,  but  it  was  nearly  three  years  before  a  jury  of 
critics,  or  the  public,  could  be  convinced  of  his  inno¬ 
cence.  Even  the  soldier  who  had  been  the  sculptor’s 
model  in  Brussels  was  sent  for.  He  was  only  too  eager 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  ar¬ 
tist.  In  the  end  Rodin  was  cleared  and  the  figure  was 
cast  in  bronze,  and  purchased  by  the  State  for  the 
Luxembourg  Museum.  It  was  Turquet  who  obtained 
for  him  the  commission  to  design  a  door  for  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Decorative  Arts.  Rodin  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  scenes  from  Dante’s  “Inferno”  as  the  decorative 
motif.  He  said:  “I  will  cover  it  with  a  lot  of  little  fig¬ 
ures,  and  then  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  modeling  from 
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the  living  body.”  The  door  is  twenty  feet  high,  its  pan¬ 
els  and  borders  are  crowded  with  figures  in  high  and 
low  relief,  writhing,  struggling,  tortured  creatures  of 
Dante’s  imagination,  while  Dante  himself  is  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  top,  a  brooding  figure  with  his  head  in 
his  hands.  The  door  was  begun  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  is  still  unfinished. 

When  he  made  his  famous  statue  of  Balzac  he 
worked  upon  it  for  five  years.  All  he  had  to  assist  him 
was  a  bust  which  had  been  modeled  from  life,  and  an 
old  daguerreotype  of  the  novelist.  He  went  to  Tour- 
aine  where  Balzac  had  lived,  that  he  might  get  the  at¬ 
mosphere  ;  he  read  all  of  his  books,  even  had  a  suit  of 
clothes  made  by  Balzac’s  tailor.  He  modeled  heads 
and  figures,  draped  and  undraped.  When  the  statue 
was  finished,  it  was  greeted  by  jeers  and  criticisms, 
and  finally  rejected  by  the  Society  that  had  commis¬ 
sioned  it. 

In  his  portrait  busts,  Rodin  is  especially  success¬ 
ful,  giving  to  them  something  that  is  ^distinctly  per¬ 
sonal,  something  more  than  a  likeness.  His  nude  fig¬ 
ures  are  anatomical  marvels,  depicting  the  extreme  of 
human  experience.  In  his  “Burghers  of  Calais”  he 
shows  the  “pathos  of  human  suffering,  intimately  in¬ 
terpreted.” 


POLYCHROMY— COLOR  IN  MARBLE. 

The  French  are  reviving  polychromatic  sculpture; 
that  is,  the  using  of  color  in  marble  as  it  was  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks.  In  full  length  figures,  white  mar¬ 
ble  is  used  for  the  face  and  head,  and  different  colored 
marbles  for  the  draperies,  in  which  jewels  and  gold 
are  sometimes  set.  An  American  artist,  Herbert 
Adams,  has  been  successful  in  producing  some  charm¬ 
ing  effects  in  tinted  sculpture.  It  is  still  a  new  art,  as 
well  as  a  very  old  art,  and  is  not  destined  to  become 
very  popular.  It  must  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  artistic  feeling,  not  to  appear  theatrical. 
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In  Germany,  Max  Klinger  used  polycliromy  in  liis 
monument  to  Beethoven,  and  it  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  modern 
piece  of  sculpture  to  which  the  art  was  applied.  The 
statue  is  made  up  of  marble,  ivory,  onyx  and  bronze. 
Beethoven,  nude  to  the  waist,  is  seated  on  a  sort  of 
throne,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  symbolic  heads 
and  figures  which  give  a  bizarre  and  disturbing  ef¬ 
fect,  and  distract  the  attention  from  the  figure  of  the 
great  musician. 


CONSTANTIN  MEUNIER. 

From  France,  we  naturally  turn  to  her  neighbor, 
Belgium,  where  sculptors  are  expressing  still  another 
phase  of  the  “New  Individualism. ’ ’  The  workingman 
is  their  model  and  the  subject  of  their  finest  monu¬ 
ments  and  statues.  They  are  dignifying  labor,  “giving 
it  the  precious  baptism  of  Art.” 

The  first  sculptor  to  realize  the  pathos  and  beauty 
in  these  bent  figures,  the  soiled  grimed  hands  and 
weary  faces,  was  Constantin  Meunier  (1831-1905).  He 
was  one  of  a  family  of  six  children,  and  as  his  father 
died  soon  after  he  was  born,  and  his  mother’s  re¬ 
sources  were  slight,  he  knew  for  himself,  hard  work, 
hunger  and  poverty.  He  first  learned  painting  from 
an  artist  who  came  to  board  at  his  mother’s  house. 
To  help  out  the  family  income,  he  painted  saints  for 
printed  handkerchiefs,  and  made  designs  for  stained 
glass,  accepting  any  kind  of  work  that  was  given  him. 
When  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  exhibited  a  plaster 
“La  Guirlande”  at  the  Brussels  Salon. 

His  real  chance  came  when  he  was  commissioned 
by  a  French  review  to  illustrate  some  pages  devoted 
to  the  Belgian  workers  in  the  factories  and  mines.  He 
knew  the  workmen;  he  had  watched  them  on  the  docks 
and  in  the  fields.  He  went  into  the  “Black  Country” 
and  familiarized  himself  with  the  miners  and  their 
lives,  saw  them  emerge  from  the  mines  stripped  to  the 
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waist.  He  saw  their  strong  muscles,  and  in  the  move¬ 
ments  of  their  bodies  he  discovered  a  kind  of  rhythm 
that  he  endeavored  to  express  by  means  of  his  clay 
and  chisel.  Although  already  a  man  of  fifty,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  work  and  study  in  this  new  field.  He  worked 
early  and  late,  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  to  make  up  for 
the  long  preparation.  He  made  statues  of  a  Porter, 
a  Mower,  a  Plowman,  a  Fisherman — figures  haunting 
in  their  realism.  His  monument  to  “Labor”  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  conceptions  of  modern  sculpture. 
The  colossal  figure  of  “The  Mower”  dominates  the 
whole,  flanked  by  the  four  reliefs,  “Industry,”  “The 
Mine,”  “The  Port,”  and  “The  Harvest.”  About  the 
base  are  groups  depicting  various  industries.  Some 
one  has  said  that  “his  art  seemed  to  palpitate  with  the 
benediction  of  a  divine  pity.” 

JULES  VAN  BIESBROECH. 

Another  Belgian  artist  who  is  devoting  his  life  to 
reproducing  the  great  things  in  human  labor  is  Jules 
V an  Biesbroech.  He  is  a  member  of  a  community  out¬ 
side  the  town  of  Ghent,  known  as  the  “Vooruit”  (Pro¬ 
gressives).  It  is  a  cooperative  association,  an  experi¬ 
ment  that  is  being  watched  with  interest  and  curiosity. 

These  people  with  savings  from  their  hard-earned 
wages  have  erected  groups  of  handsome  buildings, 
among  them  a  club,  a  theater  and  a  fine  concert  hall 
where  are  given  the  best  plays  and  good  music.  They 
call  Van  Biesbroech  “Our  Artist,”  and  he  is  appa¬ 
rently  part  of  the  community  property,  as  they  have 
built  him  a  studio  in  the  yard  of  the  big  bakery  which 
was  the  first  of  the  cooperative  industries.  In  return 
for  their  support  of  him,  all  they  ask  is,  that  he  will 
give  instruction  to  the  children  who  show  any  artistic 
talent.  The  bakers  and  weavers,  as  they  go  to  and 
from  their  work,  like  to  stop  in  and  watch  him  chisel¬ 
ing  some  wonderful  likeness  of  one  of  their  number, 
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from  a  block  of  marble.  He  advises  and  assists  them 
in  the  decoration  of  the  buildings,  designs  their  festi¬ 
val  placards,  erects  monuments  to  their  dead;  lives 
with,  and  for,  them.  His  statues  show  them  at 
their  work,  or  perhaps  there  will  be  a  little  girl  stand¬ 
ing  simply  and  unconsciously  with  her  shawl  pinned 
tightly  over  her  head.  They  are  all  done  with  a 
naturalness  and  understanding  that  appeal  to  one’s 
sympathies. 

Van  Biesbroecli  is  a  painter  as  well  as  a  sculptor, 
and  part  of  each  year  he  goes  to  Italy  to  sketch  and 
paint.  He  is  of  the  same  school  as  Meunier  and  Millet; 
men  of  genius  who  have  looked  upon  the  common  man 
with  kindly  eyes  and  have  glorified  the  ‘  ‘  dull  age-long 
monotony  of  ill-paid  labor.” 

Charles  J.  Mulligan,  an  American,  has  made  some 
striking  figures  of  workingmen  that  have  an  individual 
as  well  as  a  national  quality.  His  4  ‘  Miner  and  Child,  ’  ’ 
represents  a  somewhat  different  phase  of  labor  from 
the  Belgian  workers,  a  tenderer,  happier  phase.  Mr. 
Lorado  Taft  says  that  “he  may  be  destined  to  become 
the  prophet  of  hopeful,  cheerful  labor.  ’  ’ 

SCULPTURE  IN  GERMANY. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  a  country’s  art,  with¬ 
out  some  knowledge  of  its  history.  And  yet  if  all 
books  and  records  were  destroyed,  a  great  deal  might 
be  learned  by  a  study  of  its  monuments.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  Germany,  where  the  cities  are  full  of 
statues  and  monuments  erected  to  emperors,  generals, 
artists,  poets,  or  to  celebrate  important  historical 
events. 

Germany  does  not  possess  a  sculptor  of  the  genius 
of  Rodin,  Meunier  or  St.  Gaudens,  but  it  has  produced 
some  work  in  the  last  decade  that  shows  vigor  and  a 
reaching  out  towards  a  true  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  the  nation. 
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RAUCH  AND  BEGAS,  GERMAN  SCULPTORS. 

Christian  Daniel  Ranch  (1777-1857)  and  Reinhold 
Begas  (1830-  )  have  made  a  number  of  monuments 

of  distinction,  the  former  an  equestrian  statue  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  in  Berlin,  and  the  latter,  one  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  I. 

The  Begas  statue  is  almost  identical  in  conception 
with  the  one  of  General  Sherman  in  New  York  by  St. 
Gaudens,  but  lacks  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the  latter. 
An  equestrian  statue  to  be  successful  must  be  some¬ 
thing  more  that  a  man  on  horseback.  It  must  be  a 
clear-cut  impression;  it  must  vibrate  with  the  rider’s 
story.  The  Sherman  statue  is  considered  to  fill  all  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  perfect  work  of  this  character,  and  to 
rank  with  the  Marcus  Aurelius  in  Rome,  the  Colleoni 
by  Verrocchio  in  Venice,  and  the  Gattamelata  by 
Donatello  in  Padua.  The  anatomical  detail  of  the 
horse  shows  the  sculptor’s  wide  knowledge.  The  ani¬ 
mal’s  spirited  onru ;:li,  a-quiver  with  excitement,  the 
blowing  of  the  rider’s  cape,  the  spreading  wings  of  the 
Victory  as  she,  too,  leads  on,  is  a  triumph  of  modeling. 
The  General’s  figure  is  tense  with  determination,  and 
his  face  plainly  shows  his  resolution.  The  radiant  fig¬ 
ure  of  Victory,  poised  with  infinite  grace,  gives  a 
poetic  touch  to  a  historic  fact. 

A  German  critic  has  given  as  the  three  greatest 
monuments  in  Germany:  Tuaillon’s  "Emperor  Fred¬ 
erick,”  Lederer’s  "Bismarck,”  and  Klinger’s  "Beet¬ 
hoven.  ’  ’ 

A  RUSSIAN  SCULPTORr— TROUBETZKOY. 


Conspicuous  among  modern  sculptors  is  Prince  Paul 
Troubetzkoy,  a  Russian  by  birth,  Italian  by  training, 
an  independent,  spontaneous  personality  in  his  art. 
It  might  be  called  plastic  impressionism,  but  an  im¬ 
pressionism  that  is  sincere  and  not  extravagant. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  rebelled 
against  the  usual  academic  training;  he  did  not  want 
any  conventional  instruction.  Nature  was  his  teacher; 
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the  dogs  and  horses  about  his  father’s  place  were  his 
first  models.  Thus  an  early  piece,  entitled  4 ‘Indian 
Scout,”  was  modeled  directly  from  life  as  he  saw  him 
in  a  Wild  West  Show  that  had  visited  Milan. 

When  he  was  made  professor  of  sculpture  in  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Moscow,  he 
found  the  pupils  studying,  as  is  customary,  casts 
from  the  antique.  His  attitude  toward  art  instruc¬ 
tion  is  best  appreciated  by  quoting  his  own  words, 
which  are  somewhat  startling  in  view  of  the  reverence 
for  the  classic.  He  asked:  “What  are  you  doing  with 
this  trash  ?  Instead  of  going  direct  to  nature,  as  you 
should,  you  are  copying  other  people’s  copies  of  na¬ 
ture.  Great  as  the  ancients  were,  they  will  never  fur¬ 
nish  you  with  the  inexhaustible  resources  offered  by 
nature  in  her  infinite  beauty  and  diversity.” 

He  had  all  of  the  casts  taken  away  and  living 
models  substituted.  There  were  sixty  pupils  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  school,  and  at  the  close  of  the  first 
term  only  three  remained.  He  considered  that  quite 
as  it  should  be;  he  argued  that  if  they  were  not  able 
to  develop  any  natural  ability,  their  time  was  only 
wasted.  While  he  was  teaching  he  went  on  with  his 
own  work,  producing  a  great  variety  of  statues.  His 
portrait  sculpture  is  his  strongest.  His  men  and 
women  might  just  have  walked  into  his  studio,  to  stand 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  to  fling  them¬ 
selves  into  chairs,  talking  while  he  modeled  almost 
what  they  were  saying;  easy,  unstudied  poses  that  are 
very  human. 

Prince  Troubetzkoy  rarely  models  the  nude,  and  he 
does  not  believe  in  symbols.  He  models  what  he  sees. 
The  result  seems  to  be  like  a  plain  statement  of  fact. 
He  has  given  to  his  children’s  figures  a  tender,  endear¬ 
ing  quality.  He  is  a  lover  of  animals,  and  has  modeled 
a  number  of  his  pets.  Of  these  he  has  a  great  collec¬ 
tion,  including  tame  bears,  wolves,  sheep,  and  dogs  of 
various  breeds.  His  work  is  so  supple,  alert  and  ani- 
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mated  one  feels  one’s  self  being  drawn  away  from  the 
conventional  conceptions  of  sculpture. 

SCULPTURE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

The  suppression  of  all  naturalness  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  has  brought 
about  the  greater  independence  of  this  later  period. 
Now  that  men  have  broken  away  from  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions,  there  is  almost  a  frenzy  for  individualism.  It 
is  indicated  in  all  the  arts,  but  especially  in  sculpture, 
as  the  possibilities  of  the  medium  are  being  better 
understood. 

In  England,  painting  has  held  the  highest  place, 
but  there  is  a  noticeable  awakening  in  sculpture.  Some 
of  the  painters  have  also  been  sculptors ;  among  them 
George  Frederick  Watts  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton. 

The  two  tine  schools  in  England,  the  South  Kens¬ 
ington  and  the  Lambeth,  offer  rare  opportunities  to 
ambitious  students  to  receive  a  thorough  training  with¬ 
out  expense. 

We  can  briefly  mention  the  name  of  a  few  only  of 
the  leading  modern  English  sculptors :  Thomas  Brock, 
W.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  Onslow  Ford,  Harry  Bates, 
Alfred  Stevens,  and  Alfred  Gilbert. 

Thornycroft  designed  a  “Mower,”  which  is  in  the 
Walker  Gallery,  Liverpool.  It  is  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  same  subject  done  by  Meunier.  The 
English  mower  is  the  best  type  of  young  British  work¬ 
man,  erect,  strong,  healthy,  with  a  thoughtful  face. 
The  Belgian  figure  is,  on  the  contrary,  bent,  his  head 
hangs  and  he  looks  weary  and  over-strained.  Each 
artist  has  expressed  the  condition  that  exists  in  his 
own  country. 

Onslow  Ford  studied  in  Munich,  but  his  work  is 
more  French  than  German  in  spirit.  There  is  origin¬ 
ality  and  daring  in  some  of  his  conceptions.  In  his 
monument  to  General  Gordon,  the  General  is  mounted 
on  a  camel;  and  his  memorial  to  Shelley,  which  is  in 
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University  College,  Oxford,  is  a  nude  figure  of  the  poet 
lying  as  if  flung  ashore  by  the  waves,  in  realistic  com¬ 
memoration  of  his  drowning  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  It 
is  exquisitely  modelled,  and  is  one  of  the  impressive 
memories  of  a  visit  to  Oxford. 

Alfred  Stevens ’  great  decorative  work  is  the  “Wel¬ 
lington  Memorial’ *  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

America  comes  last  in  our  brief  resume  of  modern 
sculpture,  hut  not  because  she  has  done  the  least.  This 
country,  in  particular,  has  felt  the  influence  of  the 
new  revival.  The  sculptors  have  received  some  of 
their  inspiration  from  France,  but  they  show  an  origin¬ 
ality  and  independence  of  their  own  that  promises 
great  results.  Sculpture  had  no  history  at  all  in 
America  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  what  has  been  accomplished  is  all  the  more 
remarkable.  Possibly  the  freshness  and  spontaneity 
which  characterizes  the  work  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
false  standards. 

The  first  work  was,  of  course,  timid  and  crude. 
Hiram  Powers’  “Greek  Slave”  had  a  season  of  rare 
popularity;  and  Horatio  Greenough  was  best  known 
through  his  colossal  statue  of  George  Washington, 
clothed,  or  partially  clothed,  in  a  Roman  toga  in  which 
he  sat  for  years  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  until  he  at  last 
found  a  quiet  resting  place  in  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  WARD. 

John  Quincy  Adams  Ward,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1830,  might  be  called  the  first  of  the  American  sculp¬ 
tors,  as  all  of  his  study  and  work  was  done  in  his  own 
country,  and  he  had  the  independence  to  break  away 
from  the  old  imitative  methods.  His  portrait  statue  of 
Horace  Greeley  in  front  of  the  Tribune  Building  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  important  works  of  our  early  sculp¬ 
tural  history.  There  is  simplicity  and  naturalness  in 
the  slouching  figure,  so  like  the  man,  the  expression  and 
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attitude,  however,  being  one  of  alert  attention,  also 
characteristic.  He  died  in  1910. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893  was 
a  culminating  point  in  American  art.  This  event  gave 
artists,  architects  and  sculptors  an  opportunity  to 
which  they  rose  with  triumph.  The  buildings,  their 
grouping,  the  landscape  gardening,  the  decorative 
sculpture,  were  all  carried  to  a  perfection  not  sur¬ 
passed,  or  equaled  since,  in  any  country.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  men  who  had  part  in  the 
“ dream  city.”  Many  of  them  date  their  fame  and 
subsequent  success  from ’this  remarkable  exhibition. 

FREDERICK  MACMONNIES. 

Frederick  MacMonnies,  then  a  young  man  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  friend  and  teacher,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  was 
given  the  commission  to  design  the  great  fountain  for 
the  Court  of  Honor,  that  beautiful  blue  waterway  that 
filled  the  space  between  the  white  buildings.  He  was 
to  have  $50,000  for  its  making.  He  went  at  once  to 
Paris,  where  he  worked  out  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
satisfying,  and  original  conceptions.  It  was  a  strange 
white  craft,  rowed  by  eight  young  oarswomen,  who 
seemed  to  sway  in  graceful  rhythm  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  long  paddles,  their  draperies  as  if  made 
of  thin  material  that  blew  in  a  gentle  breeze.  Above 
them  on  her  high  throne,  held  by  kneeling  cherubs,  sat 
“Columbia,”  confident,  dignified.  At  the  prow  stood 
Fame  with  uplifted  trumpet,  and  at  the  stern  old 
Father  Time  steered  the  boat  with  a  strong  helm. 
Below  in  the  water  were  the  wonderful  dolphins  and 
sea-horses.  The  entire  composition,  from  the  crown  of 
Columbia’s  head  to  the  tail  of  the  deepest  dolphin,  was 
a  beautiful  never-to-be-forgotten  whole.  One  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  departed  city,  was  that  this  fountain 
was  not  reproduced  in  stone  or  marble. 

Mr.  MacMonnies’  charming  “Bacchante”  in  the 
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Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  an  airy,  dancing  figure, 
so  full  of  motion  and  gaiety  that  she  radiates  the  joy 
of  living.  On  one  arm  she  holds  an  infant  that  is 
screwing  itself  and  its  mouth  up  in  eager  reaching  for 
a  bunch  of  grapes  the  Bacchante  is  holding  tantaliz- 
ingly  away.  This  figure,  in  its  perfection,  the  stately 
Shakespeare  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  Brooklyn  Memorial  Arch,  indicate  the 
versatility  of  the  artist. 

DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH. 

Daniel  Chester  French  designed  the  colossal  figure 
of  the  4 ‘ Republic’ ’  that  commanded  the  Columbian 
Court  of  Honor,  opposite  the  fountain,  dominating  it 
with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  young  country.  It 
was  a  fine  piece  of  monumental  work,  in  harmony  with 
its  architectural  surroundings. 

Mr.  French  also  made  the  decorative  groups  about 
the  Court,  working  with  Edward  C.  Potter,  who  exe¬ 
cuted  the  animals,  the  big  bulls  and  horses  that  stood 
at  the  various  entrances.  As  all  of  the  sculptural 
work  of  the  exposition  was  made  of  staff,  or  plaster,  a 
perishable  material,  the  perfection  of  its  execution  was 
all  the  more  remarkable. 

Mr.  French’s  masterpiece  is  in  Forest  Hills  Cem¬ 
etery,  Boston,  a  memorial  to  Martin  Milmore.  It  is 
called  “The  Angel  of  Death  and  the  Young  Sculptor,” 
an  imaginative  work  full  of  poetic  sentiment.  The 
“Angel,”  a  lovely  woman’s  figure,  enveloped  in  long 
sweeping  wings  and  flowing  drapery,  is  gently  reach¬ 
ing  out  one  hand  to  touch  the  young  sculptor  who  is 
chiselling  in  marble  a  Sphinx’s  head.  He  turns  his 
handsome  face  in  surprise  at  the  mysterious  person 
who  has  arrested  his  attention.  Death  wears  so  gentle 
an  expression,  so  tender  and  loving  a  look,  that  one 
cannot  be  pained  or  startled  by  her  presence.  It  is  as 
if  a  dear  friend  had  come  to  wrap  the  artist  in  the 
warm  folds  of  her  wings  to  protect  and  shield  him. 
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The  modelling  of  the  figure  in  the  round,  against  the 
flat  background  on  which  is  the  low  relief  of  the 
Sphynx,  is  particularly  effective.  The  exquisite  and 
refined  feeling  that  pervades  the  whole  is  characteristic 
of  Mr.  French’s  work. 

GUTZON  BORGLUM. 

Gutzon  Borglum,  another  independent  man,  comes 
from  the  West,  where  perhaps  he  first  knew  and  loved 
horses.  His  equestrian  statue  of  General  Sheridan, 
in  Sheridan  Circle,  Washington,  is  the  best  of  the  many 
equestrian  statues  of  that  city.  The  setting  is  very 
simple,  low  and  untrammelled  by  a  pedestal  overloaded 
with  symbolic  figures  that  require  explanatory  text. 

The  artist  has  also  varied  the  attitude  of  the  rider. 
He  is  tightly  reining  in  his  horse  with  his  left  hand, 
and  in  his  right  he  holds  his  cap,  leaning  far  back 
urging  his  men  on  with  a  vivid  realistic  motion.  One  is 
unconsciously  stirred  by  the  action  in  both  horse  and 
rider.  Mr.  Borglum  has  worked  much  of  his  life  out 
of  doors,  which  perhaps  has  given  him  his  large,  free 
and  independent  style. 

AUGUSTUS  ST.  GAUDENS. 

Augustus  St.  Gaudens  (1848-1907),  America’s 
greatest  sculptor,  was  born  in  Dublin,  but  was  brought 
to  this  country  when  he  was  six  months  old,  so  he  was 
really  an  American  boy,  although  his  father  was 
French,  and  his  mother  was  Irish.  At  thirteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  cameo-cutter  named  Avet.  The  early 
training  he  received  in  intaglio  probably  gave  him  his 
ease  and  facility  in  making  the  bas-reliefs  of  his  later 
years.  As  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  has  said,  “he  acquired  the 
habit  of  thinking  in  terms  of  relief.” 

He  stayed  with  Avet  three  years,  after  which  he 
worked  for  a  shell-cameo  cutter.  While  he  was  at 
work,  he  studied  at  night  at  the  Cooper  Union  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  The  in- 
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dustry  and  habit  of  work  acquired  during  these  boy¬ 
hood  years  never  left  him.  When  he  was  nineteen  he 
had  saved  enough  money  to  take  him  to  Paris.  He 
entered  the  Petite  Ecole,  and  later  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  supporting  himself  all  the  while  by  cutting 
cameos.  He  remained  in  school  three  years  and  then 
went  to  Italy.  The  technicalities  of  his  art  had  been 
mastered,  so  he  was  ready  to  appreciate  and  absorb 
the  beauty  in  the  work  of  the  early  Italians,  which  he 
did  without  losing  his  independence,  or  falling  into  imi¬ 
tative  methods. 

He  returned  to  this  country,  and  his  first  com¬ 
mission  was  for  the  monument  to  Admiral  Farragut, 
for  Madison  Square,  New  York.  It,  as  well  as  the 
Sherman  statue,  should  be  studied  by  all  students  who 
have  the  opportunity,  for  they  are  fine  examples  of 
monumental  art,  not  only  in  their  craftsmanship  but 
in  their  commemorative  significance. 

His  portrait  statue  of  President  Lincoln  in  Chicago 
is  absolutely  simple  in  design,  devoid  of  anything  dra¬ 
matic,  yet  in  expression  and  attitude  the  whole  dra¬ 
matic  life  of  the  man  is  visible.  You  see  his  soul,  with 
its  battles  and  triumphs.  He  is  represented  standing 
in  front  of  a  chair  from  which  he  has  just  risen,  as  if 
about  to  speak.  The  head  is  bowed,  weighted  by  the 
responsibilities  and  anxieties  that  overwhelmed  him. 
Even  the  loosely  hanging  coat  and  trousers,  so  diffi¬ 
cult  in  sculpture,  are  done  with  an  understanding  of 
Lincoln’s  indifference  to  his  personal  appearance. 
St.  Gaudens  was  equally  skillful  in  low  relief  as  well 
as  the  high,  making  lovely  tablets,  medallions,  and  deli¬ 
cate  portraits  that  are  like  etchings,  so  faint  is  the 
relief. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the  many 
American  sculptors  who  are  doing  brilliant,  clever 
work,  "with  independent  vision,  and  sure,  sensitive 
hands.”  The  opportunity  has  never  been  greater,  nor 
the  variety  of  themes  more  inspiring.  The  universal 
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movement  for  civic  improvement  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  erection  of  beautiful  buildings  that  are  being 
ornamented  with  sculptural  figures,  the  patriotism  and 
national  pride  that  call  for  monumental  works — all  are 
stimulating  incentives. 

The  twentieth  century  will  undoubtedly  see  every¬ 
where  a  marked  development.  Poetic  idealism  will  be 
added  to  the  realism,  and  good  technique  will  be  more 
and  more  acquired.  The  industry,  concentration,  and 
determination  of  the  moderns  may  bring  about  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  greater  Renaissance. 
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PART  IV. 

The  Wobld  of  Beauty  Expressed  in  Painting. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Mosaic. 


EARLIEST  OF  DECORATIVE  ARTS. 

'ITTLE  stones  fitted  together  so  as  to  form  a 
pattern  or  a  picture  make  what  is  known  as 
mosaic.  These  may  be  of  marble,  glass,  or 
other  substance,  and  they  are  set  with  cement.  Mosaic 
has  been  put  to  a  good  many  uses,  but  the  more  im¬ 
portant  are  as  coverings  for  floors  and  walls.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  anything  made  up  of  little  pieces 
should  serve  such  a  purpose  as  this,  but  the  old  mosaics 
were  held  very  firmly  together,  and  they  have  worn 
much  better  than  one  would  expect;  indeed  in  some 
instances  they  have  stood  through  many  centuries  with¬ 
out  the  least  mark  of  wear.  And  what  is  more,  it  is 
easier  to  work  with  small  stones  than  big  ones;  they 
are  less  cumbersome  to  handle,  and  easier  to  obtain; 
but  the  real  reason  why  mosaic  was  at  one  time  so 
popular  is  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  people  at  that 
time  make  pictures  and  decorations.  In  the  early  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Christian  era  painting  was  very  little 
practised,  if  at  all,  so  the  people  of  that  day  who  loved 
beautiful  color  and  decorative  forms  as  much  if  not 
more  than  we  do,  made  pictures  and  patterns  with  little 
stones. 
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PAVEMENTS  MADE  ABOUT  400  B.  C. 

In  making  some  excavations  in  Greece  several  years 
ago  some  mosaic  pavements  were  discovered  which 
must  have  been  laid  four  hundred  years  before  Christ 
was  born,  but  it  is  the  Romans  rather  than  the  Greeks 
that  we  associate,  as  a  rule,  with  this  kind  of  work. 
This  is  because  we  still  have  so  many  of  the  mosaic 
pavements  which  were  laid  by  the  Romans.  These  are 
to  be  found  not  only  in  Rome  but  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Spain  and  northern  Africa,  in  fact  wherever 
the  Romans  went.  In  England  there  are  some  specially 
fine  specimens,  for  example  the  great  pavements  of 
York  Minster.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  some 
places  in  other  countries  where  the  building  itself  has 
gone  to  ruin  and  almost  disappeared,  the  pavements 
are  still  in  fairly  good  condition.  This  goes  to  show 
that  the  Romans  were  good  workmen,  as  well  as  great 
statesmen  and  fighters.  In  character  all  of  the  Roman 
mosaics  are  very  similar,  though  different  materials 
were  used  in  different  places;  marble  was  used  when¬ 
ever  it  was  possible;  and  sometimes  to  increase  the 
effect,  pieces  of  opaque  glass  were  employed  with  the 
marble  or  stone. 

HOW  THESE  PAVEMENTS  WERE  MADE. 

The  way  these  mosaic  pavements  were  laid  was 
this :  the  earth  was  first  rammed  down  to  a  smooth  and 
even  surface,  on  this  was  laid  a  bed,  about  nine  inches 
deep,  of  rough  stones  and  lime,  and  on  this  a  top 
dressing  of  lime  and  pounded  brick.  On  this  last,  while 
it  was  still  soft  and  wet,  the  pattern  would  be  sketched 
with  a  sharp  stick  and  the  small  pieces  of  marble  stuck 
into  it  with  their  smoothest  side  up.  Over  this  finally 
was  poured  a  white  cement  which,  when  set,  was  almost 
as  hard  as  stone  or  the  marble  itself.  This  held  the 
little  mosaics  firmly,  and  permitted  the  surface  of  the 
pavement  to  be  rubbed  down  and  polished.  As  a  rule 
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in  this  kind  of  mosaic  the  stones  are  not  placed  very 
close  together,  and  the  cement  lines  show  perceptibly 
and  to  advantage.  Indeed  they  are  mneh  more  effec¬ 
tive  as  decorations  when  they  are  thus  set.  Some  of 
these  floor  mosaics  of  the  Roman  period  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  especially  those  in  Carthage,  which  are  beautiful 
in  color,  and  very  interesting  in  pattern.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  conventional  in  design,  but  in  some  of 
them  boldly  curving  leaves  and  other  natural  forms 
are  used. 

WALL  MOSAICS  OF  GLASS,  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Very  different  in  almost  every  way  from  those  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  covering  for  the  floor  are  the  wall  mosaics. 
Instead  of  being  made  of  marble  and  stone  these  are 
of  opaque  pieces  of  glass  in  a  great  variety  of  colors 
and  often  finished  with  a  surface  of  gold  and  silver. 
Every  possible  color  and  gradation  of  tint  were  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  said,  by  the  mediaeval  glass-makers.  They 
were  made  in  cubes  of  about  a  half  inch  in  thickness 
and  were  set  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  floor 
mosaics,  but  with  more  care  and  without  being  rubbed 
down.  The  gold  and  silver  which  were  very  exten¬ 
sively  used  were  bits  of  the  real  metal  placed  on  a  cube 
and  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  transparent  glass. 
The  wall  mosaics  date  from  about  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  undoubtedly  had  their  origin  in 
the  East,  as  they  are  distinctly  Byzantine  in  character. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  flowing,  graceful  lines  in  mosaic, 
so  that  even  when  figures  were  represented  they  were 
very  formal  and  stiff,  but  this  is  not  to  say  that  the 
mosaics  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  inartistic  or 
unlovely.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  they  are  scarcely  less 
beautiful  than  they  are  wonderful.  In  some  of  the 
great  churches  in  the  East  and  in  Italy  the  walls  are 
completely  covered  with  mosaic  and  are  gorgeous  in 
their  splendor. 
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THE  PAINTING  FOR  ETERNITY. 

A  beautiful  description  is  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blashfield,  in  their  book  on  Italian  cities,  of  the  mo¬ 
saics  which  cover  the  choir  of  the  ancient  church  of 
San  Vitale  founded  at  Ravenna  in  526.  “The  walls 
glisten,”  they  say,  “with  a  sheen  like  that  in  a  dove’s 
neck,  or  the  wings  of  a  moth  butterfly ;  with  tawny  red 
like  the  rind  of  a  pomegranate;  the  blue  of  the  Persian 
turquoise  melting  imperceptibly  into  green,  and  orange 
glowing  into  red  or  darkening  into  purple.  To  call  it 
an  Aladdin’s  cave  would  be  to  suggest  the  hard  glitter 
of  gems;  this  is  rather  a  soft,  solemn  splendor.  Still 
the  place  shines  with  gold,  and  may  have  suggested 
jewels  to  the  imaginations  of  northern  conquerors.  The 
Norseman  of  Cassar’s  Varangian  Guard  as  he  looked 
in  may  well  have  thought  that  here  indeed  was  the 
4  ‘  dwarf ’s  work ;  ’  ’  here  the  4  ‘  dragon ’s  treasure ;  ’  ’  here 
the  gnomes’  cavern  of  tradition.  .  .  .  The  choir  is 
splendid  from  top  to  pavement;  not  an  inch  is  uncov¬ 
ered.  With  the  instinct  of  true  artists  they  have 
clothed  the  whole  in  a  glittering,  jeweled  mail,  flowing 
over  every  jut  and  angle,  the  soft  color  of  which  is  an 
impenetrable  armor,  hard  enough  to  resist  the  tooth 
of  time  which  has  so  gnawed  other  portions  of  the 
church.  .  .  .  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 

decorative  wall-covering  can  equal  mosaic;  Michel¬ 
angelo  affirmed  that  oil  painting  was  for  women,  and 
only  fresco  (which  is  more  difficult)  for  men;  but  his 
master,  Ghirlandajo,  said  well  that  mosaic  was  the  true 
painting  for  eternity.  ’  ’ 

This  gives  some  idea  of  how  beautiful  and  splendid 
mosaics  can  be,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  the  church 
at  Ravenna  is  only  oue  of  many  thus  magnificently 
decorated.  The  Cathedral  at  Monreale,  near  Palermo, 
is  a  splendid  example,  all  of  the  walls  being  completely 
covered  with  minute  mosaic  pictures  in  brilliant  colors 
on  a  gold  ground.  These  pictures  are  arranged  in  tiers, 
one  above  the  other,  and  are  divided  with  bands  of 
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ornament.  The  subjects  are  taken  partly  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  partly  from  the  New,  and  some  of  the 
figures  are  colossal  in  size.  These  mosaics  were  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  tenth  century,  and  are  very  like  those  in 
the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem.  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  mosaics,  it  is  said,  are  those  in  the 
apse  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  rival  those  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  or  of  the 
Capello  Palatina  at  Palermo. 

WONDERFUL  MOSAIC  CEILINGS. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  fresco  work,  which  is  a 
method  of  painting  on  wet  plaster,  came  into  vogue,  and 
to  an  extent  the  interest  in  mosaic  flagged,  but  such 
work  as  was  done  became  more  elaborate.  Paintings 
made  by  the  masters  were  translated  in  this  manner, 
and  are  today  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
great  cathedrals.  Of  course  when  the  work  became 
so  complicated,  the  simple  method  of  working  could  not 
be  continued,  and,  instead  of  drawing  the  design 
roughly  on  the  wet  cement  from  a  sketch,  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  directly  from  a  cartoon.  Some  of  these  car¬ 
toons  were  made  by  the  greatest  painters  who  ever 
lived,  Raphael,  Michelangelo  and  Titian.  The  cupola 
or  dome  of  the  Capella  Chigiana,  Church  of  San  Maria 
del  Popolo  in  Rome,  which  was  built  by  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  and  patron  of  the  arts,  has  a  magnificent  mosaic 
ceiling  executed  after  cartoons  and  designs  by  Raphael. 
This  is  very  different,  however,  from  the  Byzantine 
work,  less  gold  is  used  and  the  appearance  is  more  that 
of  painting,  the  figures  treated  realistically,  the 
drapery  falling  in  easy,  graceful  folds. 

Most  of  the  glass  used  in  the  early  mosaics  (as  in 
those  executed  today)  was  made  in  Venice.  Here  it 
was  that  the  Byzantine  mosaic  workers  first  found  em¬ 
ployment.  As  demand  for  their  work  increased  it 
seemed  advisable  for  them  to  found  a  school  in  which 
apprentices  could  be  trained,  for  ifc  took  no  little  skill 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  PETER  S. — St.  Peter’s  is  full  of  spiendid  statues  and  tombs  and  its  walls  are  covered 
with  the  richest  mosaics.  Under  the  great  dome  is  the  high  altar  erected  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  magnificent  gilded  bronze  canopy  1)5  feet  high,  cast  in  1  (>33. 
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and  experience  to  do  this  work.  In  1520  a  professional 
society  or  guild  of  mosaic  workers  was  formed  with  the 
special  object  of  restoring  and  renovating  St.  Mark’s. 
Rizzo  and  Vincenzo  Bianchini  were  the  leaders  of  this 
school  or  guild,  and  before  long  Francesco  Zuccato 
joined  them,  and  twenty  years  later  Bartolemmeo 
Bozza  became  his  pupil.  Francesco  Zuccato  was  the 
son  of  Titian’s  first  master,  and  for  this  reason  the 
great  painter  took  an  interest  in  what  he  did.  Vasari 
in  his  Life  of  Titian  says  that  the  art  of  mosaic,  which 
had  then  been  almost  abandoned  in  other  places,  was 
kept  alive  by  “the  Most  Serene  Senate  of  Venice,”  and 
of  this  Titian  was  the  principal  cause  “seeing  in  so 
far  as  in  him  lies,  he  has  labored  to  promote  the  exer¬ 
cise  thereof,  and  to  procure  respectable  remuneration 
for  those  who  practise  the  art.  All  that  has  been  done 
in  Venice  has  been  executed  after  the  designs  of  Titian 
and  other  expert  painters  who  have  made  colored  car¬ 
toons  for  the  same.”  It  is  in  Murano  that  so  much  of 
the  beautiful  Venetian  glass  is  made,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  little  glass  cubes  for  the  mosaics  are  produced. 

Mosaic  work  is  being  done  today,  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  abroad,  but  not  as  it  was  done  in  the 
early  centuries.  We  cannot  grow  up  and  still  stay 
young;  and  because  in  some  ways  we  know  more  now, 
and  have  more  ways  of  doing  things,  we  must  do  them 
differently.  Besides,  the  old  mosaics  took  very  long  to 
execute,  and  we  all  are  impatient  now  to  get  our  tasks 
quickly  done.  The  mosaic  workers,  like  the  silver¬ 
smiths,  and  other  artisans  of  olden  days,  loved  their 
work;  probably  they  sang  when  they  were  doing  it; 
certainly,  it  made  them  happy  to  see  it  grow  under 
their  hands.  It  must  have  been  delightful  putting  all 
those  little  cubes  in  just  the  right  places,  picking  out 
the  right  colors  and  putting  them  together  so  as  to 
form  a  lovely  design.  The  Venetians  especially  loved 
color  and  they  must  have  taken  a  real  pride  in  their 
beautiful  colored  glass  which  was  so  largely  used  to 
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cover  and  decorate  the  walls  of  their  great  churches. 

The  majority  of  the  workmen  who  set  mosaics 
either  in  pavements  or  on  walls  in  this  country,  are 
Italians;  so  the  training  which  this  people  had  so 
many  centuries  ago  is  still  proving  serviceable. 

MOSAICS  IN  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington  there  are 
many  interesting  mosaics,  the  floors  of  the  main  corri¬ 
dors  and  halls,  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  corridors, 
and  several  mural  decorations.  The  floors  and 
ceilings  are  of  stone  and  marble  in  geometric  pat¬ 
terns,  the  mural  decorations  are  in  glass,  gold  and 
enamel.  The  ceilings  are  arched  and  groined ;  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  it  might  have  been 
very  difficult  to  set  the  mosaics,  but  the  way  it  was 
done  was  really  simple.  The  designs  were  drawn 
on  large  sheets  of  paper,  and  the  mosaics  were  pasted 
on  to  these  with  absolute  accuracy.  When  they  were 
dry,  they,  in  turn,  were  placed  on  the  ceiling  in  or 
against  the  cement  which,  upon  hardening,  permitted 
the  removal  of  the  paper.  They  are  quite  as  even  as 
though  they  had  been  placed  immediately  on  the  ce¬ 
ment  surface,  and  are  much  more  effective  than  any 
painting  would  be. 

The  mural  decorations  are  a  large  panel  represent¬ 
ing  Minerva  which  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  upper  main  hall  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
rotunda  gallery,  and  two  small  allegorical  panels  over 
the  mantels  in  the  House  of  Representatives  Reading- 
room.  The  former  is  by  Elihu  Vedder,  an  American 
painter  who  long  resided  in  Rome;  the  others  are  by 
Frederick  Dielman,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design.  All  three  were  executed  in 
Venice  and  brought  to  this  country,  just  as  a  picture 
would  have  been.  They  are  made  up  of  small,  indeed 
in  some  instances,  of  tiny  pieces  of  glass  or  enamel, 
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and  serve  as  interesting  examples  of  this  most  charm¬ 
ing  art. 

There  are  of  course  mosaics  in  enamel,  wood  and 
other  materials,  such,  for  instance,  as  metal,  and  they 
are  used  sometimes  for  jewelry,  furniture  and  general 
exterior  decoration,  but,  even  so,  they  resemble  in  a 
measure  those  which  have  been  described,  and  in 
general  character  are  the  same.  There  are  a  good 
many  books  written  in  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
on  mosaic,  but  very  few  in  English.  Some  interesting 
specimens  of  ancient  mosaics  such  as  those  found  at 
Pompeii  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Louvre,  but  the  traveler  can  learn  most  by  visiting  the 
great  churches  of  Italy  and  keeping  his  eyes  open. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Greek  and  Roman  Painting. 


tTHE  ORIGIN  OF  GREEK  ART. 

HE  art  of  the  world,  like  its  history  and  litera¬ 
ture,  has  been  divided  into  two  periods,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern.  Ancient  art  ceased  before 
the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  so  that  when  we  study  the 
subject  of  this  chapter  we  are  studying  ancient 
painting. 

There  is  a  legend  among  the  Greeks  that  drawing 
and  painting  in  their  country  began  with  a  maiden 
who  saw  her  lover’s  shadow  cast  on  a  wall,,  and  drew 
a  line  about  it,  thus  making  an  outline. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  first  art  attempts  of 
the  Greeks  were  simple  outlines,  but  it  is  also  probable 
that  even  these  beginnings  may  have  been  influenced 
by  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  with  which  countries  they 
had  business  dealings,  and  where  drawing  and  painting 
were  practised  long  before  they  were  known  in  Greece. 
But  in  neither  Egypt  nor  Asia  Minor  did  art  ever 
reach  the  importance  it  grew  to  have  in  Greece. 

THREE  CLASSES  OF  GREEK  PAINTING. 

The  art  of  any  people  grows,  in  a  great  measure, 
out  of  themselves,  their  character,  their  ways  of  think¬ 
ing,  their  religion,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live.  Greece,  according  to  general  his¬ 
tory,  held  the  highest  rank  among  ancient  countries  in 
culture,  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  literature,  in  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  in  all  habits  of  life;  while  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  country  is  wonderfully  bold  and 
fine.  All  these  things  combined  to  make  great  and  im¬ 
portant  the  art  produced  by  the  Greeks. 
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GREEK  VASES. — These  beautiful  Vases  are  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  1, 
3.  and  6  are  of  an  early  period,  and  have  black  figures  on  a  red  ground;  the 
others,  of  a  later  period,  are  the  finest,  and  have  red  figures  on  a  black 
ground. 
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Greek  painting  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
decoration  of  vases ;  coloring  of  sculpture ;  painting  of 
pictures. 

GREEK  PAINTED  VASES. 

A  large  number  of  painted  vases  are  in  existence, 
and  may  be  seen  in  various  art  museums.  The  Greeks 
had  the  custom  of  placing  some  of  these  in  the  tombs 
of  their  dead,  and  thus  many  have  been  preserved. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  to  note  briefly 
the  chief  kinds,  and  their  importance  in  giving  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  only  positive  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
common  daily  life  of  this  people  has  been  gained  from 
study  of  these  vases.  We  here  see  pictures  of  them  at 
work  in  the  home  and  out-of-doors;  in  their  amuse¬ 
ments,  their  athletic  sports  and  in  their  customs  of 
worship.  We  learn  the  way  in  which  they  dressed, 
their  various  garments,  their  foot-wear,  their  head¬ 
dresses,  etc.  3 

Upon  the  earliest  vases  we  find  figures  of  men  and 
animals  very  rudely  drawn  in  profile.  The  vases  are 
often  of  a  common,  pale  yellowish  or  reddish  clay,  and 
the  figures,  drawn  with  black  or  brown  lines,  are  placed 
around  the  vases  in  rows,  or  bands. 

A  later  style  of  the  same  vase  shows  the  drawing 
of  lines  on  the  figures,  thus  giving  a  slight  look  of 
roundness  or  relief. 

Another  early  kind  shows  decoration  in  geometric 
lines.  The  ware  of  this  vase  is  pinkish,  and  the  lines 
are  brown,  arranged  mostly  in  bands.  Figures  of  men 
and  horses  are  also  often  found,  drawn  in  a  geometric 
style  with  straight  lines.  Sometimes  the  figures  are  in 
outline,  sometimes  of  solid  brown.  It  is  from  this 
kind  of  vase  that  we  learn  most  about  the  occupations 
of  daily  life  in  ancient  Greece. 

On  later  vases,  made,  perhaps,  seven  centuries  be¬ 
fore  Christ,  signs  are  found  of  a  direct  influence  from 
Egypt  and  Assyria  in  the  use  of  sphynxes,  griffins,  etc., 
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among1  the  Greek  domestic  animals.  On  these  vases 
also  appear  figures  of  Greek  gods  and  goddesses,  and 
of  men  grouped  to  represent  scenes  in  mythology  de¬ 
scribed  in  Greek  poems.  More  colors  are  used,  violet, 
red  and  sometimes  orange,  with  the  brown  or  black. 

The  later  and  best  style  of  painted  vases,  probably 
made  in  Athens,  shows  the  body  of  vase  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  of  a  rich  red  color,  while  the  figures  are  black; 
also  the  reverse  of  this,  where  the  vase  is  black,  and  the 
figures  are  red.  The  finish  of  these  vases  is  exquisite, 
and  the  drawing  of  figures  simple,  artistic,  and  full  of 
movement.  The  manufacture  of  these  dates  as  late, 
perhaps,  as  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 

Later  examples  show  a  decline  in  art-feeling,  and 
the  making  of  painted  vases  ceased  during  the  first 
century  B.  C. 

PAINTED  SCULPTURE. 

That  the  Greeks  used  color  on  their  marble  statues 
and  groups  of  sculpture  is  shown  by  existing  examples. 
Though  no  complete  scheme  of  this  coloring  can  be 
learned,  yet  sufficient  traces  are  found  to  prove  the 
fact.  The  color  was  prepared  with  oil  and  wax,  and 
after  being  put  upon  the  stone  or  marble  was,  by  some 
process,  burned  into  its  surface. 

Perrot  and  Chipiez  in  Art  in  Greece  say:  “We  find 
on  marble  statues  five  colors  which  were  constantly 
used,  viz. :  red,  blue,  yellow,  black  and  gold.  The  gold 
was  often  applied  to  the  rendering  of  ornaments.  The 
yellow  is  found  mostly  on  hair,  where  also  have  been 
found  traces  of  gold.  Black  was  strictly  limited  to  the 
eyes  and  eyebrows.  The  colors  most  used  are  red  and 
blue.” 

Occasionally  a  statue  has  been  found  whose  surface 
seems  to  have  been  covered  with  a  flat  flesh  color.  In 
Athens,  in  1886,  fourteen  statues  were  taken  from  the 
earth  on  the  Acropolis  which  have  preserved  unusual 
brilliance  of  color.  The  main  surfaces  of  bodies  and 
garments  are  left  white,  while  the  lips  are  red,  and 
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the  hair  and  the  eyes  are  reddish.  The  garments  have 
richly  embroidered  borders  of  blue,  red,  dark  blue,  and 
purple. 

In  the  Museum  of  Olympia,  Greece,  is  the  statue  of 
Hermes,  by  Praxiteles,  one  of  the  most  famous  Greek 
sculptors.  This  has  been  discovered  within  recent 
years  buried  in  the  earth  at  Olympia.  On  it  were  traces 
of  color,  as  well  as  of  gold. 

All  these  remains  explain  the  descriptions  in 
Homer’s  poems  of  the  wonderfully  brilliant  beauty  of 
certain  statues  of  goddesses — of  their  glittering  orna¬ 
ments  and  richly  variegated  vesture.  Much  gold  seems 
to  have  been  used  on  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses. 

In  sculpture  groups  designed  for  temples,  etc., 
bodies  of  lions  were  painted  light  red,  and  their  manes 
a  more  brilliant  red,  while  blue  was  sometimes  used  for 
horses  and,  occasionally,  for  the  hair  and  beards  of 
men. 

EARLY  GREEK  PICTURES. 

There  are  almost  no  remains  of  Greek  pictures.  A 
few  fragmentary  specimens,  chiefly  from  Paestum  (an 
ancient  Greek  city  in  ruins,  in  southern  Italy)  are  in 
the  Naples  Museum. 

In  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  Rome,  is  the  “  Aldo- 
brandini  Marriage,”  probably  a  Roman  copy  of  some 
Greek  picture.  In  Cortona,  Italy,  is  the  “Muse 
Polymnia,”  thought  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  These, 
however,  are  of  little  value  in  showing  the  character 
of  the  best  Greek  work.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  throughout  all  ran  the  motive  of  decoration,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  pictures  were  painted  for  temples  and 
other  public  buildings.  We  know  that  the  Greeks  de¬ 
lighted  in  glorifying  their  heroes,  and  thought  their 
gods  were  near  at  hand,  interested  in  all  their  doings ; 
therefore,  naturally,  these  were  favorite  subjects,  and 
since  no  country  has  excelled  Greece  in  sculpture  of 
the  human  figure,  the  representation  of  it  in  pictures 
must  have  been  noble. 
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Our  knowledge  of  tlie  liistory  of  Greek  painting 
is  gained  wholly  from  ancient  writers.  Aristotle, 
Pausanias,  Cicero,  Lucian,  Quintillian,  Plutarch,  and 
Pliny,  have  told  all  that  we  probably  shall  ever  know 
about  this  part  of  our  subject.  From  them  we  learn 
that  the  greatest  growth  of  the  art  was  between  500 
B.  C.  and  300  B.  C.,  and  that  within  this  time  Greek 
artists  mastered  the  subjects  of  perspective  drawing 
and  of  light  and  shade,  and  studied  anatomy;  that 
they  attained  excellence  in  the  representation  of 
form,  in  composition,  and  in  the  use  of  color. 

NAMES  OF  GREEK  PAINTERS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (about  480  B.  C.)  attempted 
to  paint  the  first  Greek  portraits  recorded.  He  repre¬ 
sented  battle  scenes  among  which  the  “Taking  of 
Troy,”  and  “Visit  of  Ulysses  to  Hades,”  were  notable. 
These  were  wall-paintings  at  Delphi. 

Agatharcus  of  Samos  (about  450  B.  C.)  painted 
stage  scenery.  This  probably  consisted  of  landscapes 
and  architecture  as  well  as  figures,  and  to  have  won 
the  praise  given  must  have  shown  a  good  knowledge 
of  perspective  drawing. 

Mikon  of  Athens  (about  450  B.  C.)  painted,  among 
other  pictures,  several  battle  scenes  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  which  won  great  admiration;  especially  was 
he  praised  for  the  horses.  Since  these  paintings  were 
of  the  same  period  as  the  celebrated  sculptured  horses 
by  Phidias  on  the  Parthenon  frieze,  they  must  have 
had  merit  to  have  been  considered  so  excellent. 

Apollodorus  of  Athens  (about  425  B.  C.)  was  espe¬ 
cially  noted  for  his  treatment  of  light  and  shade.  Pliny 
says  he  was  the  first  to  paint  things  as  they  are  seen  in 
nature.  He  was  called  by  his  fellow  artists  the 
“Painter  of  Shadows.” 

Zeuxis  of  Heraclea  (about  400  B.  C.)  was  a  pupil  of 
Apollodorus.  .  He  painted  with  great  skill  what  are 
called  genre  pictures,  that  is,  scenes  in  everyday  life. 
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Parrliasius  of  Epliesus  (about  400  B.  C.)  was  a 
rival  of  Zeuxis.  The  story  is  told  of  a  contest  between 
the  two.  Zeuxis  painted  a  bunch  of  grapes  so  true  to 
life  that  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  Parrliasius 
brought  a  picture  apparently  covered  with  a  veil  which 
Zeuxis  asked  him  to  remove.  But  the  veil  was  the 
picture  and  Parrliasius  had  thus  deceived  even  Zeuxis. 

Apelles  of  Cos  (about  350  B.  C.)  was  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  Greek  painter.  His  pictures,  judged  by  criticisms 
of  ancient  writers,  must  have  been  almost  perfect  in 
technique.  He  painted  portraits  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  and  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  masterpiece  was 
said  to  be  “ Venus  Rising  from  the  Waters,”  painted 
for  a  temple  on  the  island  of  Cos,  and,  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  afterward,  removed  by  Emperor  Augustus 
to  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  at  Rome. 

Protogenes  of  Rhodes  (about  350  B.  C.)  was  an 
animal  painter.  A  noted  picture  by  him,  “  Jalysus  and 
His  Dog,”  was  carried  from  Rhodes  to  Rome,  and 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Concordia. 

The  decline  of  Greek  painting  began  about  250 
B.  C.,  and  about  a  hundred  years  afterward  the  coun¬ 
try  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

EARLY  ROMAN  PAINTING. 

There  are  many  remains  of  early  Roman  painting 
in  galleries  and  museums  of  Rome  and  Naples,  on  the 
walls  of  tombs,  in  ruined  villas,  and  in  palaces  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  and  in  the  excavated  city  of  Pompeii. 

Ancient  Rome  was  more  famous  for  her  collections 
of  paintings  than  for  her  artists.  She  had  no  fine  art 
of  her  own.  After  her  conquest  of  Greece,  she  de¬ 
pended  on  that  country  to  supply  better  work  than  she 
could  produce.  Therefore,  early  Roman  painting 
seems  to  have  been  merely  a  continuation  of  the  early 
Greek  in  its  decline,  and  has  little  comparative  im¬ 
portance  in  the  history  of  painting. 

Some  of  these  earliest  paintings  suggest  the  idea 
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that  they  may  be  copies  of  works  by  Greek  masters, 
so  well  thought  out  are  they,  so  fine  in  composition,  and 
so  true  are  the  lines  of  drawing;  while  some  of  the 
latest  examples  possess  no  art  value. 

Its  chief  work  was  decorative  as  is  shown  by  ex¬ 
isting  remains  of  mural,  or  wall,  paintings.  These 
represent  landscapes,  street  scenes,  mythological  sto¬ 
ries,  genre  scenes,  dancing  girls,  etc. ;  indeed,  every 
subject  that  can  be  easily  treated  decoratively. 

TOUR  CLASSES  OF  WALL  PAINTINGS. 

These  wall  paintings  may  be  divided  into  four 
kinds:  First,  those  which  cover  the  entire  walls  of  a 
room,  and  represent,  sometimes,  landscapes,  sea,  moun¬ 
tains,  forests,  etc.,  in  charming  colors,  and  sometimes 
are  composed  of  mythological  and  realistic  scenes  with 
landscape  backgrounds ;  second,  those  framed  by  some 
architectural  forms,  such  as  pilasters,  arches,  etc.; 
third,  those  surrounded  by  flat  borders  which  give 
them  the  appearance  of  panel  pictures;  and  fourth, 
single  figures. 

WALL  PAINTINGS  FROM  POMPEII. 

In  the  Naples  Museum  is  a  large  collection  of  wall 
paintings  from  Pompeii  which  range  from  the  earliest 
and  best  examples  down  to  the  latest,  inferior  ones. 
A  special  characteristic  of  these  is  great  brilliance  of 
color — vivid,  often  glaring,  reds,  blues  and  yellows — 
on  a  very  dark  or  black  background.  As  a  whole  the 
ancient  wall  paintings  found  in  and  about  the  city  of 
Rome  are  better  in  composition,  in  drawing  and  color 
— are  better  art — than  those  found  in  Pompeii.  Early 
Roman  painting  ceased  about  the  close  of  the  third 
century  A.  D.,  when  began  the  period  of  time  called 
in  history  6 ‘  the  dark  ages.  ’ ’ 
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Italian  Painting 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  AND  THE  DARK  AGES. 

HEN  the  Roman  Empire  was  overrun  by  the 
northern  barbarians,  the  Dark  Ages  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  was  a  sad  time.  The  people  who 
had  come  down  from  the  North  were  brutal  and  cruel. 
They  found  their  chief  pleasure  in  fighting  and  de¬ 
bauchery.  They  lived  in  grim  castles  built  of  stone, 
and  which  were  bare  and  cold  and  cheerless,  with  no 
books  or  pictures.  They  tore  down  beautiful  temples 
to  get  material  to  build  these  castles,  and  they  burnt 
beautiful  statues  to  make  lime  for  mortar. 

In  those  evil  days  it  was  the  monks  and  the  priests 
who  kept  people  from  becoming  savages  again.  They 
gathered  up  the  few  books  that  had  not  been  destroyed, 
they  built  churches,  and  tried  to  adorn  them,  so  as  to 
make  God’s  house  beautiful.  They  filled  the  churches 
with  pictures.  These  pictures  were  very  poor,  and 
were  mostly  of  the  Madonna  and  the  Christ  Child; 
they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  painted  from  wooden 
dolls.  Art  stood  still  because  nobody  went  to  nature. 
When  an  artist  wanted  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  he  did  not  get  a  lovely  young  mother  with  her 
babe  to  sit  for  him.  He  got  another  picture,  and  copied 
that  with  such  trifling  changes  as  struck  his  fancy. 
So  art  got  to  be  more  and  more  lifeless  every  day.  It 
was  just  a  copy  of  a  copy.  Still,  it  was  better  than 
nothing,  for  these  poor  painters  at  least  kept  alive  the 
knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  of  paint  and  how  to 
use  them. 
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THE  EARLY  METHODS  OF  PAINTING. 

There  were  three  ways  of  painting  which  were 
practised  till  the  use  of  oil  was  discovered  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  One  was  called  tem¬ 
pera.  Here  the  color  was  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  the  painting  was  done  on  wooden  boards. 
This  was  a  very  good  way,  and  the  old  pictures  painted 
thus  are  still  very  bright.  Another  was  called  fresco, 
which  in  Italian  means  “fresh.”  It  was  painting  in 
water  color  on  fresh  plaster.  The  color  sank  into  the 
damp  wall,  and  it  stayed  until  the  plaster  cracked  and 
peeled  off.  The  other  way  was  to  paint  with  water 
colors  on  paper  or  parchment.  This  was  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  old  books  for  the  church  service.  Many  of 
these  were  very  beautiful,  with  lovely  colored  borders 
and  capital  letters  and  charming,  quaint  bright  pic¬ 
tures. 

Slowly  the  world  grew  brighter  and  better.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  good  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  came, 
and  preached  the  gospel  of  love  and  kindness  so  elo¬ 
quently  that  all  hearts  were  moved.  He  sent  his  bare¬ 
footed  friars  everywhere,  trying  to  make  men  love  one 
another  and  even  to  love  the  poor  beasts  and  birds, 
which  he  called  his  brothers  and  sisters.  There  was  a 
great  religious  revival.  Men  grew  gentler  to  one  an¬ 
other.  They  grew  to  love  the  church,  and  all  that  the 
church  stood  for,  including  its  sacred  pictures. 

ART  IN  THE  GRAND  OLD  MOSAICS. 

The  first  artistic  fruits  of  the  new  awakening  were 
some  wonderful  mosaics  done  in  the  old  churches  in 
Rome.  The  greatest  workmen  in  this  line  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Their  works 
mostly  represented  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
Apostles.  They  are  stiff,  but  they  are  very  grand  and 
solemn.  They  are  perhaps  the  finest  church  decora¬ 
tions  ever  made,  and  they  are  as  fresh  today  as  when 
they  were  new.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  heads  of 
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Christ  have  ever  been  made  that  are  as  impressive  as 
these  old  mosaics  at  Rome. 

EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTINGS. 

The  first  Italian  painter  that  is  much  spoken  of  was 
Cimabue  [Chee-ma-boo'ay].  In  the  pictures  that  are 
supposed  to  be  his  work  we  can  see  little  improvement 
over  those  that  were  painted  before  his  day.  They  are 
very  stiff  and  lifeless.  Probably  he  would  never  have 
been  remembered  if  the  great  poet  Dante  had  not  men¬ 
tioned  him. 

One  day  as  Cimabue  was  traveling  across  the 
mountains  near  Florence,  where  he  lived,  he  noticed  a 
shepherd  boy  sketching  his  sheep  with  a  sharp  stone 
on  a  piece  of  slate.  He  saw  that  the  boy  had  talent, 
and  he  took  him  to  his  home  in  Florence,  and  taught 
him  how  to  paint.  The  boy’s  name  was  Giotto 
[Jot'-to],  and  he  was  the  first  great  painter  of  mod¬ 
ern  times.  His  pictures  look  strange  to  us  now.  His 
houses,  his  trees,  and  his  mountains  are  often  not  as 
tall  as  his  people,  while  his  sheep  are  hardly  bigger 
than  rats.  Still  he  was  wonderful  for  his  age,  and 
perhaps  had  as  much  genius  as  any  painter  that  ever 
lived.  His  people  are  not  wooden  images  like  those 
that  were  painted  before  his  time.  He  did  not  copy 
other  pictures,  but  went  to  nature,  and  painted  real 
persons.  They  look  and  move  naturally.  They  are 
dignified  and  even  noble.  They  seem  alive  and  ready 
to  speak.  In  one  respect  nobody  has  ever  done  better 
than  Giotto.  Nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  make  a 
picture  tell  its  story  more  clearly  than  he.  You  al¬ 
ways  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  never  puts 
in  too  many  figures.  He  puts  in  just  enough  to  tell 
the  story  and  to  give  it  interest.  He  is  never  bare 
and  he  is  never  confused.  He  spent  his  life  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Gospel,  and  no  one  has  done  it  better.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  was  a  great  architect,  and  built  the  Campa¬ 
nile  at  Florence,  the  most  beautiful  tower  in  the  world, 
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and  adorned  it  with  some  very  good  sculpture  from 
liis  own  hand. 

Giotto’s  pictures  were  so  much  better  than  any¬ 
thing  that  anybody  then  alive  had  even  seen,  that  he 
soon  became  famous.  Everybody  wanted  a  picture 
from  his  brush.  So,  he  traveled  over  Italy  from 
Padua  to  Naples,  and  everywhere  the  young  men 
flocked  to  his  studio  to  learn  how  to  paint.  His  best 
pictures  are  his  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis 
at  Assisi,  in  the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua,  and  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence. 

In  Giotto’s  day  there  were  many  able  painters  in 
Italy.  The  most  famous  are  Duccio  [Doo'-cho],  the 
Lorenzetti  brothers  and  Simone  Martini  of  Siena,  and 
Taddeo  Gaddi  at  Florence.  These  early  Sienese 
masters  have  more  delicacy  and  charm  than  Giotto, 
but  none  of  them  has  his  strength. 

Giotto  was  born  about  1276  and  died  in  1336.  And 
for  almost  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  painting 
made  no  advance.  His  style  was  so  good  that  men 
were  content  to  imitate  it.  They  studied  and  copied 
him  instead  of  going  to  nature,  as  he  had  done. 

AN  AWKWARD  BOY  WHO  BECAME  A  GREAT  ARTIST. 

At  last,  about  the  year  1402,  there  was  born  at 
Florence  a  boy  named  Tommaso  Guidi.  He  grew  up, 
and  because  of  his  loutish  ways  was  called  Masaccio 
[Ma-sa'-cho],  which  means  “ Awkward  Tom.”  But  he 
was  a  genius.  He  seems  to  have  died  when  he  was 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  yet  he  lived  long  enough 
to  breathe  into  stagnant  art  the  breath  of  life.  We 
still  see  his  pictures  in  the  Church  of  the  Carmine  at 
Florence.  They  are  alive  and  they  are  noble.  The 
people  live  and  move  before  our  eyes.  They  are 
painted  from  life,  as  Giotto  painted  them.  Masaccio 
begins  where  Giotto  left  off,  and  he  takes  a  long  step 
forward.  He  was  the  first  man  to  paint  a  fine  land¬ 
scape,  In  one  of  his  pictures  we  see  the  Appenines  in 
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the  distance.  They  are  not  make-believe  mountains 
like  Giotto’s.  They  are  real  mountains,  very  grand 
and  of  noble  outlines. 

ART  THROUGH  PRAYER  AND  INSPIRATION. 

The  chapel  that  Masaccio  adorned  became  the 
school  of  the  world.  Among  those  who  learned  from 
him  was  the  monk  Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiesole,  called,  on 
account  of  his  angelic  character  and  art,  Fra  Angelico. 
Born  about  1387,  he  was  older  than  Masaccio,  and  he 
lived  until  1455,  almost  thirty  years  after  Masaccio’s 
death.  He  was  a  very  great  painter  as  well  as  a  very 
saintly  man.  His  art  and  his  soul  were  dedicated  to 
God.  Before  taking  up  his  brushes  he  would  pray  fer¬ 
vently  for  inspiration,  and  rarely,  perhaps  never,  was 
his  prayer  unanswered.  His  pictures  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful.  His  colors  are  as  bright  and  lovely  as  those  of 
the  rainbow.  Time  has  had  no  power  to  dim  them. 
And  his  pictures  are  full  of  a  sweet  religious  fervor. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  lovelier  than  his  “An¬ 
nunciation”  at  Cortona;  but  his  masterpieces  are  his 
great  “Crucifixion”  at  San  Marco  in  Florence,  and 
his  “Descent  from  the  Cross”  in  the  Academy  there. 
Though  so  saintly  a  man,  he  did  not  paint  his  dreams, 
but  went  straight  to  nature,  so  that  his  pictures  are 
as  true  to  life  as  they  are  full  of  devotion. 

QUALITIES  OF  FRA  FILIPPO  LIPPI. 

Another  who  learned  the  lesson  that  Masaccio  had 
to  teach  was  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  He,  too,  was  older 
than  Masaccio.  Born  in  1400,  he  lived  until  1469.  But 
he  was  a  very  different  character  from  Fra  Angelico. 
A  waif  picked  up  by  the  monks,  he  became  a  monk 
without  conviction.  In  spite  of  his  holy  garb  his  life 
was  wayward  and  dissipated.  He  had  great  talents 
as  a  painter,  but  no  great  virtues.  As  the  churches 
were  then  the  chief  patrons  of  the  painters,  his  pic¬ 
tures  were  all  religious,  but  they  are  mostly  studies  of 
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the  life  around  him.  His  Madonnas  and  Saints  are 
plain  citizens  of  Florence  in  the  clothes  that  they  wore 
every  day;  but  they  are  vigorous  studies  from  life, 
very  strong  and  very  true  to  nature. 

The  most  brilliant  of  Fra  Filippo’s  pupils  was 
Alessandro  Filipepi,  known  as  Sandro  Botticelli  [Bot- 
te-chel'-lee] .  He  is  a  very  delightful  painter,  who  is 
now  much  admired.  His  figures  are  very  slender  and 
very  graceful.  Before  he  became  a  man  the  great 
movement  called  the  Renaissance  was  in  full  force. 

HOW  GREEK  ART  CAME  TO  ITALY. 

In  1453  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  fell  before  the  Turks.  Numbers  of  learned 
men,  flying  from  the  barbarous  conquerors,  found  a 
refuge  in  Italy.  Here  they  supported  themselves  by 
teaching  their  language  and  literature.  When  men 
learned  Greek  they  saw  how  beautiful  was  the  poetry 
of  Greece,  how  profound  its  philosophy.  Everybody 
became  enthusiastic  for  Greek  studies.  Many  Italians 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  Greek. 
They  were  called  humanists ,  because  their  studies 
dealt  with  man  and  his  duties  to  his  fellow  man,  not  of 
God  and  man’s  duties  to  God,  like  theology,  which  had 
been  the  principal  study  of  the  past.  All  the  princes 
of  Italy  delighted  in  gathering  at  their  courts  learned 
men,  poets  and  artists.  They  were  esteemed  as  much 
for  having  such  men  about  them  as  for  success  in  war. 
The  prince  who  had  no  scholars,  no  poets,  no  artists 
around  him  was  looked  upon  with  contempt.  Italy  was 
divided  into  many  small  states,  and  at  each  there  was 
a  court  that  was  usually  a  center  of  art,  literature  and 
science.  The  prince  was  often  a  bad  man,  who  waged 
unjust  wars  against  his  neighbors  and  oppressed  his 
people ;  but  for  his  own  glory  he  would  protect  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

The  period  from  1450  to  1550  was  the  most  glorious 
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in  the  history  of  Italy  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Within  this  time  all  of  her 
greatest  pictures  were  painted,  all  her  greatest  statues 
were  carved. 

The  foremost  patrons  of  the  arts  in  the  beginning 
of  this  brilliant  era  were  Cosmo  de’  Medici  [Med'-i-chi] 
and  his  grandson,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  From 
1430  to  1494  they  ruled  in  Florence.  They  were  not 
princes.  They  had  no  title.  They  governed  by  their 
influence  alone,  as  Pericles  had  governed  Athens.  They 
filled  all  the  offices  with  their  friends,  and  everything 
was  done  to  please  them,  because  they  were  very  rich 
and  very  wise  and  knew  better  than  anyone  else  how 
to  rule.  They  were  cultured  men,  and  always  wanted 
poets,  philosophers  and  artists  around  them.  They  en¬ 
couraged  the  new  learning  in  every  way.  They  sent 
men  to  Greece  to  buy  Greek  books.  They  bought  all 
the  ancient  statues  and  carved  gems  that  they  could 
get.  They  were  fine  judges  of  art,  and  wanted  the 
best.  Of  all  the  rulers  of  Italy  they  were  the  most 
enlightened  and  did  most  for  art  and  learning.  They 
were  very  broad-minded.  They  favored  equally  the 
artists  like  Filippo  Lippi  and  Ghirlandajo,  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  art  of  Greece,  and  Botticelli,  who  tried 
so  hard  to  revive  it. 

BOTTICELLI  AND  HIS  PUPILS. 

Botticelli  is  very  interesting  because  we  see  in  his 
pictures  how  the  people  of  his  time  thought  the  Greek 
gods  looked.  They  do  not  look  at  all  as  they  looked  to 
to  Greeks,  beautiful,  healthy,  strong  and  happy.  They 
are  delicate,  graceful,  weak,  with  a  beauty  that  is  too 
refined,  and  a  grace  that  is  a  little  affected.  And  they 
are  very  sad,  with  a  delicate  sort  of  sadness.  Botti¬ 
celli’s  favorite  work  is  the  “ Spring,”  one  of  the  most 
poetic  of  pictures;  but  his  “ Birth  of  Venus”  and  his 
“Minerva  taming  the  Centaur”  are  almost  as  fine.  He 
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painted  many  religious  pictures.  They  are  very  deli¬ 
cate  and  sweet  and  graceful,  but  always  a  little  sad. 
The  best  of  these  are  the  “Madonna  of  the  Inkhorn” 
at  Florence,  where  the  two  children  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent  appear  as  angels,  and  the  “Nativity”  in 
London,  perhaps  the  daintiest  picture  ever  painted. 

Of  the  brilliant  circle  of  painters  that  gathered 
around  the  court  of  the  Medici,  Botticelli  was  the  most 
interesting,  but  there  were  many  others.  Gliirlandajo 
[Geer-lan-da'-yo]  was  there;  he  it  was  who  painted 
the  beautiful  “Adoration  of  the  Kings”  in  the  Orphan 
Asylum  at  Florence,  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  “Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Shepherds”  in  the  Academy  and  the 
many  frescoes  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
where  we  see  in  religious  pictures  portraits  of  all  the 
leading  citizens  of  Florence.  He  was  a  strong  painter, 
who  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  good  work  and  who 
taught  many  others,  including  the  great  Michelangelo ; 
but  he  was  not  a  poet,  like  Botticelli.  Piero  di  Cosimo 
painted  quaint  pagan  fancies  that  are  very  delightful. 
Albertinelli,  too,  was  there,  with  his  bosom  friend 
Baccio  della  Porta,  whom  we  know  only  by  the  name 
that  he  afterwards  took  when  he  became  a  monk,  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  a  painter  who  is  somewhat  overesti¬ 
mated,  very  solemn,  but  a  little  empty,  with  a  fine  style 
of  building  up  his  pictures  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
and  with  bright  colors  that  run  too  much  to  red.  None 
of  his  pictures  is  so  charming  as  the  lovely  “Visita¬ 
tion,”  painted  by  his  friend  Albertinelli,  and  which 
adorns  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  showing  the 
meeting  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  mother  of  J ohn  the  Baptist.  Lorenzo  di  Credi 
who  was  so  fond  of  painting  annunciations,  was  there, 
and  Filippino  Lippi,  who  preferred  the  poetic  style 
of  his  master  Botticelli  to  the  strong  realism  of  his 
father  Fra  Filippo.  The  greatest  of  them  all  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci;  but  as  he  left  for  Milan  before 
doing  any  notable  work  at  Florence,  except  the  “Ma- 
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donna  of  the  Bocks,”  now  at  Paris,  he  must  be  spoken 
of  at  another  place;  and  there  were  many  whom  we 
have  not  space  to  name. 

FLORENCE  LOSES  HER  PLACE  AS  AN  ART  CENTER. 

It  was  a  gay  life  that  was  led  in  Florence  under 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Men  thought  that  the  bright 
days  of  Greece  had  come  again.  There  was  music 
and  revel  by  day  and  by  night,  and  men  loved  all  beau¬ 
tiful  things.  But  there  came  a  strange  monk  from 
Ferrara  named  Savonarola,  to  whom  all  these  things 
seemed  wicked.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  cathedral, 
telling  men  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
and  that  they  would  suffer  plagues  worse  than  all  those 
of  Egypt.  When  in  1494  Lorenzo  died,  Savonarola 
got  control  of  the  city.  In  a  frenzy  of  religious  ex¬ 
citement  the  people  chose  Christ  as  their  King,  and 
expelled  Lorenzo ’s  sons.  Savonarola  got  men  to  bring 
all  sorts  of  precious  things,  including  many  beautiful 
works  of  art,  and  to  burn  them  on  what  were  called 
the  bonfires  of  vanities.  He  broke  up  the  existing  art 
school  of  Florence.  Botticelli  gave  up  his  lovely  art, 
and  went  to  painting  gloomy  “Entombments,”  for 
which  he  had  no  talent.  Piero  di  Cosimo  stopped  his 
quaint  conceits.  Baccio  della  Porta  became  a  monk 
as  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  for  many  years  stopped 
painting.  The  young  Michelangelo  was  turned  to  sad 
and  gloomy  thoughts,  which  affected  all  his  work. 
Florence  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  an  art  center,  and 
never  regained  its  old  position. 

Up  to  this  time  Florence  had  been  the  leader  in  the 
art  movement  of  Italy.  At  first  Siena  rivaled  it  in 
painting,  while  Pisa  surpassed  it  in  sculpture.  But 
they  lagged  behind,  content  to  paint  and  hew  marble 
in  the  old  way,  while  Florence  continually  advanced. 
But  while  Florence  outstripped  all  the  other  cities, 
there  were  at  the  time  of  the  Medici  great  artists  in  all 
parts  of  Italy. 
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PERUGINO  THE  GREATEST  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER  OF  HIS 

TIME. 

The  mountainous  region  north  of  Rome  and  south¬ 
east  of  Florence  is  called  Umbria.  It  is  a  land  of  won¬ 
derful  beauty,  and  the  views  from  its  cities  perched 
high  on  the  tops  of  its  hills  are  amongst  the  loveliest 
in  the  world.  Here  the  people  lived  in  the  simple  old 
way,  and  took  no  interest  in  the  new  learning  that  was 
making  such  a  stir  in  Florence.  They  were  very  re¬ 
ligious  and  very  fond  of  the  scenery  around  them.  So 
there  grew  up  among  them  a  school  of  painters  who 
produced  very  sweet  religious  pictures  with  beautiful 
landscapes  in  the  background.  Chief  among  these  was 
Pietro  Vannucci,  called  Perugino  [Per-oo-jee'-no]  be¬ 
cause  he  made  his  home  at  Perugia,  the  chief  city  of 
Umbria.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  devotional  paint¬ 
ers,  and  the  best  landscape  painter  of  his  time.  Born  in 
1446,  he  lived  until  1523.  He  was  the  master  of 
Raphael,  and  from  him  the  great  pupil  learned  many 
things.  His  masterpiece  is  the  “Crucifixion”  in  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  at 
Florence,  one  of  the  greatest  pictures  in  the  world. 

OTHER  GREAT  UMBRIAN  PAINTERS. 

The  next  greatest  painter  in  the  Umbria  of  that 
time  was  Bernardino  di  Betti,  called  Pinturiechio 
[Peen-too-ree'-kio],  “the  Little  Painter,”  on  account 
of  his  small  size  and  nervous,  excitable  ways.  He  is 
not  sweet  and  solemn  like  Perugino ;  but  he  is  very  pic¬ 
turesque.  His  people  are  very  slender  and  have  an 
affected  grace.  He  frescoed  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Siena,  and  made  of  it  an  exceedingly  beautiful  room. 
The  pictures  tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  Eneas  Piccolo- 
mini,  who  was  Pope  Pius  II,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  all  the  popes.  Pinturiechio  was  born 
at  Perugia  in  1454,  and  died  at  Siena  in  1513. 

Another  great  painter  of  the  South  was  Lucca  Sig¬ 
norelli  [See-nyo-rel'-lee],  born  in  1441  at  Cortona, 
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where  he  died  in  1523.  You  have  to  go  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Orvieto  to  understand  him.  His  pictures  there  rep¬ 
resenting  the  “Resurrection  of  the  Dead,”  the  “Last 
Judgment,”  “Heaven”  and  “Hell”  are  among  the 
most  powerful  ever  painted,  and  make  one  think  of 
Michelangelo. 

Of  the  men  of  the  North,  we  have  space  to  speak 
only  of  Mantegna  and  Prancia.  Andrea  Mantegna 
[Man-ta'-nya]  was  born  near  Padua  in  1431,  and  died 
in  1506  at  Mantua,  where  most  of  his  life  was  spent. 
He  was  an  ancient  Roman  rather  than  an  Italian.  His 
interest  wras  all  in  the  art  of  the  ancients;  but  it  was 
not  the  bright,  beautiful  art  of  Greece  that  he  loved, 
but  the  hard,  strong  art  of  Rome.  His  saints  look  like 
Roman  soldiers.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
draughtsmen.  His  pictures  look  like  colored  drawings. 
Indeed,  they  scarcely  lose  anything  when  the  color  is 
taken  away,  for  the  color  is  neither  bright  nor  pleas¬ 
ing.  A  fine  photograph  or  an  engraving  looks  almost 
as  well  as  the  original.  In  his  old  age  his  style  softened 
very  much;  but  most  of  his  pictures  are  as  hard  and 
firm  in  outline  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  with  a  knife. 

Francia  [Fran-cha]  is  as  sweet  and  gentle  in  his 
style  as  Mantegna  was  hard  and  strong.  His  real 
name  was  Francesco  Raibolini.  He  was  born  about 
1450  and  died  in  1517.  His  life  was  spent  at  Bologna. 
His  masterpieces  are  the  “Descent  from  the  Cross”  at 
Parma,  “Christ  Mourned  by  Angels”  at  London,  the 
“Annunciation”  at  Milan,  and  the  “Madonna  of  the 
Rose  Hedge”  at  Munich.  They  are  very  lovely,  and 
the  last  three  have  delightful  landscape  backgrounds. 

THE  GIFTED  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  [Veen-chee]  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nature 
showered  upon  him  every  gift.  He  was  so  beautiful 
that  men  likened  him  to  a  Greek  god.  He  was  so 
strong  that  he  could  bend  a  horseshoe  with  his  naked 
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hands.  He  was  so  active  that  with  his  feet  together 
he  could  leap  upon  a  horse.  Men  and  animals  and 
even  the  birds  loved  him.  He  was  a  musician,  and 
sang  songs  of  his  own  composing,  accompanying  him¬ 
self  on  a  beautiful  lyre  that  he  had  fashioned  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse’s  head.  Of  all  the  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  science  his  mind  was  perhaps 
the  most  penetrating.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had 
for  him  no  secrets.  Unhappily  he  set  down  all  his 
great  discoveries  in  a  strange  writing  that  runs  back¬ 
ward  from  right  to  left,  and  which  we  have  only  of 
late  been  able  to  read;  so  that  it  has  taken  the  labors 
of  many  men  through  several  centuries  to  find  out 
again  what  Leonardo  knew  and  told  to  no  one.  He 
made  more  inventions  than  anyone  that  ever  lived 
except  Edison.  He  was  a  great  engineer.  If  his 
statue  of  Francesco  Sforza  on  horseback  had  not  been 
destroyed,  he  would  have  been  considered  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  sculptors.  He  is  beyond  question  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  painters.  No  other  painter,  not 
even  Giotto,  made  such  great  advances  in  his  art. 
Most  artists  are  satisfied,  when  they  have  pleased  the 
public,  to  keep  on  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  Leo¬ 
nardo  was  always  trying  to  solve  some  new  problem. 
The  painters  before  him  have  something  quaint  and 
old-fashioned  about  them,  that  in  art  is  called  “  primi¬ 
tive  ’  ’ ;  his  pictures  are  modern  in  their  style. 

He  was  born  at  Vinci  near  Florence  in  1452.  When 
he  was  about  thirty  years  old  he  went  to  Milan  to  be¬ 
come  the  court  painter  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  ruler  of 
Milan,  and  a  little  later,  its  Duke.  Milan  was  then 
one  of  the  three  great  states  of  Italy.  Only  Naples 
and  Venice  could  vie  with  it  in  wealth  and  power. 
Here  Leonardo  was  treated  like  a  lord,  and  had  a 
salary  equal  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  He 
kept  many  beautiful  horses,  over  which  he  had  a  sin¬ 
gular  control.  All  the  young  painters  of  the  North 
longed  to  be  his  scholars.  He  lived  like  a  prince,  and 
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was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Duke,  for  whom  he  ar¬ 
ranged  the  pageants  and  organized  the  pleasures  of 
the  court.  He  also  superintended  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing  the  canals  and  dykes  that  saved  the  rich  bottom 
lands  around  Milan  from  overflow,  and  made  its  little 
rivers  navigable;  and  the  smallest  river  that  would 
float  a  boat  was  very  important  in  those  days  when 
there  were  no  railroads. 

THE  STORY  OF  “THE  LAST  SUPPER.” 

At  Milan  he  painted  the  grandest  of  all  pictures, 
his  “Last  Supper.’ ’  It  is  the  first  picture  in  the  grand 
style  painted  in  modern  times,  and  it  has  never  been 
equaled  in  its  way.  Unhappily,  he  painted  it  in  tempera 
on  a  plaster  wall.  This  was  most  unfortunate,  but  the 
painter  at  that  time  had  no  way  of  telling  that  tempera 
on  a  plaster  wall  would  not  last,  and  the  great  pic¬ 
ture  has  almost  faded  out  and  scaled  off.  Still,  enough 
remains  for  us  to  see  how  grand  it  once  was.  Here  at 
Milan,  too,  he  painted  his  “Madonna  of  the  Rocks” 
(now  in  London),  in  which  he  shows  that  with  light 
and  shade  a  painter  can  produce  the  most  lovely  ef¬ 
fects.  Before  his  day  painters  were  satisfied  with 
color.  The  play  of  light  and  shadow  on  a  face  did  not 
interest  them.  Leonardo  developed  this  branch  of  art 
to  perfection.  Painters  called  it  “chiaroscuro”  [kee- 
ar-os-cu'-ro]. 

In  1499  the  French  invaded  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
and  drove  Ludovico  away.  Then  Leonardo  went  back 
to  Florence,  where  he  painted  two  of  the  world ’s  great¬ 
est  pictures,  his  “Mona  Lisa”  and  his  “Battle  of  the 
Standard.”  This  last  was  the  finest  battle  piece  ever 
painted.  It  represented  a  lot  of  men  on  horseback 
fighting  over  a  flag.  No  such  picture  of  fury  was  ever 
made.  Men  and  horses  were  all  furious,  trying  to  kill 
each  other.  Unhappily  this  great  picture  has  perished. 
About  this  time  Leonardo  had  read  of  the  old  Greek 
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way  of  painting  with  wax  burnt  in,  and  tried  it  here; 
but  he  misunderstood  the  directions,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  color  had  scaled  from  the  walls.  We  know 
the  picture  only  from  drawings. 

THE  STORY  OF  MONA  LISA. 

Mona  is  the  old  Italian  form  for  Mrs.  Mona  Lisa 
was  the  wife  of  a  Florentine  gentleman  named  Zanobi 
del  Giocondo,  whence  she  is  often  called  “La  Gio- 
conda.”  She  was  not  beautiful,  but  she  had  a  very 
interesting  face.  Leonardo  worked  four  years  on  her 
portrait,  and  did  not  then  consider  it  finished.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  all  portraits.  The  lady  is  smiling,  a 
strange  smile  which  seems  to  mean  something  dif¬ 
ferent  every  time  you  look  at  her.  Behind  her  is  a 
landscape  of  fantastic  rocks  and  winding  streams. 

Leonardo  was  busy  with  so  many  other  things  that 
he  painted  few  pictures.  He,  however,  made  a  great 
many  drawings,  and  these  are  the  finest  ever  made. 
He  is  particularly  fond  of  drawing  beautiful  women 
smiling  sweetly. 

In  his  old  age  he  went  to  France  with  King  Fran¬ 
cis  I,  and  here  he  died  in  1517. 

He  was  so  great  a  man  that  all  the  artists  of  Milan 
tried  to  paint  like  him.  The  best  of  them  were  Ber¬ 
nardino  Luini  [Loo-ee'-nee]  and  Giovanni  Antonio 
Bazzi,  known  in  art  as  II  Sodoma  [So'-do-mah].  Luini 
remained  at  Milan,  and  painted  pictures  of  great 
beauty,  but  too  much  alike.  His  men  are  strong  and 
dignified,  and  his  women  have  so  sweet  a  smile  that 
many  of  them  have  been  taken  for  Leonardo’s  work. 
II  Sodoma  went  South,  and  lived  and  died  at  Siena. 
His  pictures  are  very  beautiful  and  delicate,  but  they 
are  lacking  in  strength.  His  greatest  works  are  the 
“Swooning  of  St.  Catherine”  and  “Christ  Bound  to 
the  Column”  at  Siena  and  “St.  Sebastian”  at 
Florence. 
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MICHELANGELO— GREATEST  NAME  OF  ALL. 

The  greatest  name  in  all  the  history  of  art  is 
Michelangelo.  He  was  the  greatest  of  modern  sculp¬ 
tors;  he  designed  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  ’s,  the  greatest 
feat  of  modern  architecture;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  painters.  He  was  born  near  Florence  in  1475 
and  died  at  Rome  in  1564.  His  life  was  spent  between 
those  two  places.  He  chose  sculpture  as  his  profes¬ 
sion.  We  have  only  one  easel  picture  that  we  are  sure 
is  his,  the  “Holy  Family”  at  Florence.  It  is  strong, 
but  hard  and  not  very  pleasant,  and  if  this  were  all, 
we  should  say  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  stick 
to  his  chisel.  But  it  was  not  all. 

In  the  great  palace  of  the  Vatican  where  the  Popes 
live,  there  is  a  large  church  called  the  Sistine  Chapel 
because  it  was  built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Many  great 
artists  had  adorned  its  walls,  and  at  last  Pope  Julius  II 
concluded  that  he  would  have  the  ceiling  painted.  He 
chose  Michelangelo  to  do  the  work.  The  artist  re¬ 
fused.  He  told  the  Pope  that  he  was  not  a  painter, 
but  a  sculptor,  that  he  had  never  painted  a  fresco  in 
his  life  and  knew  nothing  of  fresco  work.  But  Julius 
was  a  violent,  passionate  old  man,  who  was  always 
determined  to  have  his  own  way;  and  so  Michelangelo 
had  to  give  in.  He  sent  to  Florence  for  some  artists 
accustomed  to  paint  in  fresco,  and  planned  to  have  the 
work  done  according  to  his  designs.  But  he  soon  grew 
dissatisfied  with  them  and  sent  them  off,  and  shut 
himself  up  alone  in  the  church,  determined  to  do  all 
the  painting  himself.  He  worked  so  hard  that  in  four 
years  the  immense  task  was  finished.  All  the  whole 
ceiling  was  covered  with  great  pictures,  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  that  were  ever  painted.  The  chief  ones  gave  the 
history  of  the  world  from  its  creation  to  the  drunken¬ 
ness  of  Noah.  The  finest  of  them  all  is  the  “Creation 
of  Man.”  There  are  also  smaller  scenes,  and  many 
Prophets,  Sibyls  and  magnificent  young  men. 

Years  afterward  Michelangelo  painted  on  the  end 
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wall  where  stood  the  high  altar  his  immense  picture  of 
the  “Last  Judgment. ”  It  is  wonderful  in  its  strength 
and  in  the  anatomy  of  the  figures,  rising  and  falling  in 
every  position ;  hut  it  never  was  as  fine  as  the  pictures 
on  the  ceiling,  and  has  been  so  blackened  by  the  smoke 
of  the  candles  on  the  altar  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
seen  to  advantage. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO,  FLORENTINE  PAINTER. 

The  last  great  Florentine  painter  was  Andrea  [An- 
dra'-ia]  del  Sarto.  He  was  born  in  1486  and  died  in 
1531.  His  whole  life  was  spent  at  Florence.  His 
color  is  brighter  and  richer  than  that  of  any  other 
Florentine.  The  people  were  very  fond  of  his  works, 
and  called  him  “II  Pittore  senz’  Errori,”  the  painter 
without  a  fault.  He  is  rather  a  weak  one,  though,  and 
his  character  was  weaker  than  his  art.  He  had  a 
wicked  woman  for  his  wife.  He  loved  her  too  much 
and  was  afraid  of  her.  She  was  handsome,  but  her 
face  is  not  pleasant.  He  nearly  always  uses  her  as  the 
model  for  his  Madonnas;  but  her  face  is  not  good 
enough  nor  sweet  enough  for  that. 

THE  STORY  OF  RAPHAEL. 

Meanwhile  there  came  a  great  light  out  of  the  Um¬ 
brian  mountains.  In  1483,  in  the  town  of  Urbino, 
Raphael  was  born.  His  family  name  was  Santi  or 
Sanzio.  He  was  very  beautiful.  His  face  was  like  the 
face  of  an  angel,  and  his  disposition  was  angelic. 
Everybody  loved  him,  and  he  went  smiling  through 
life.  When  a  boy  he  went  to  Perugia  to  study  under 
Perugino ;  a  little  while  he  knew  more  than  his  master. 
When  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  went 
to  Florence.  Here  he  studied  so  hard  and  learned  so 
rapidly  that  when  he  was  twenty-five,  Pope  Julius  II 
sent  for  him  to  come  to  Rome,  and  take  charge  of  the 
decoration  of  his  apartments  in  the  Vatican.  He  began 
with  a  room  called  the  Camera  della  Segnatura.  He 


THE  SISTINE  MADONNA. — This  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  ever  painted  by  Raphael,  the  great  artist.  It  is  now  in  the  Dresden 
Gallery. 
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covered  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  great  pictures  rep¬ 
resenting  Religion,  Philosophy,  Poetry  and  Law.  Re¬ 
ligion  was  represented  by  a  great  picture  showing  the 
saints  and  worthies  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the 
eucharist  while  the  heavenly  host  are  enthroned  above. 
The  picture  is  called  the  “Disputa.”  Opposite  is  the 
great  picture  called  the  “ School  of  Athens,”  where  all 
the  Greek  philosophers  are  shown  in  friendly  converse. 
Above  the  entrance  door  Poetry  is  embodied  in  Apollo 
surrounded  by  the  Muses  and  the  great  poets.  It  is 
called  the  “Parnassus.”  Law  appears  above  the  op¬ 
posite  window  in  beautiful  symbolic  figures.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  the  most  beautiful  room  in  the  world. 

When  this  work  was  finished  Raphael  was  pro¬ 
claimed  the  world’s  foremost  painter,  though  he  was 
but  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The  Pope  dismissed 
all  the  other  painters  in  his  employ  except  Michel¬ 
angelo,  and  gave  Raphael  the  sole  charge  of  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  Vatican.  Every  one  wanted  a  picture  from 
his  hand.  Kings  and  Princes,  the  Pope  and  the  Car¬ 
dinals  all  begged  him  to  paint  something  for  them. 
He  had  to  call  in  assistants  to  help  him,  till  finally  he 
had  more  than  fifty  painters,  many  of  them  older  than 
he,  working  for  him,  besides  great  numbers  of  other 
men.  Yet  he  remained  as  gentle  and  sweet  and  modest 
as  ever,  so  that  they  all  loved  him;  and  when  he  went 
abroad  they  would  attend  him,  so  that  he  went  about 
like  a  prince  followed  by  his  suite.  His  influence  was 
such  that  only  kindness  and  good  feeling  reigned  in 
his  great  workshop. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  even  one-tenth 
of  the  pictures  that  he  painted.  He  undertook  great 
works  of  decoration  where  his  pupils  painted  in  fresco 
after  his  designs.  He  made  great  colored  cartoons  to 
be  woven  into  tapestries.  He  painted  many  easel  pic¬ 
tures.  The  greatest  of  all  these  is  the  “Sistine  Ma¬ 
donna”  at  Dresden,  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  in¬ 
spired  of  all  Madonnas.  The  curtains  of  heaven  are 
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drawn  back,  and  we  see  her  standing  on  the  clouds 
with  the  Christ  Child  in  her  arms.  With  His  great 
serious  eyes  He  is  even  more  wonderful  than  His 
Mother. 

RAPHAEL’S  BEAUTIFUL  MADONNAS. 

Raphael  painted  a  great  many  Madonnas,  and  these 
are  his  most  popular  works.  It  is  amazing  how  often 
he  can  paint  the  same  subject  of  the  Mother  and  Child, 
and  never  repeat  himself.  He  always  has  new  faces, 
new  ideas,  new  positions,  all  of  them  natural  and  sweet. 
The  most  famous  are  the  “Madonna  of  the  Chair”  and 
the  “Madonna  of  the  Grand  Duke”  at  Florence,  the 
“Madonna  of  the  House  of  Alba”  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  “Madonna  of  the  Meadow”  at  Vienna,  the  “Ma¬ 
donna  Tempi”  and  the  “Madonna  Canigiani”  at  Mu¬ 
nich,  “La  Belle  Jardiniere”  and  the  “Madonna  of 
Francis  I”  at  Paris,  and  the  “Madonna  of  the  Fish” 
at  Madrid. 

Raphael  died  in  1520  on  his  thirty-seventh  birth¬ 
day,  and  the  whole  world  mourned  his  loss.  All  Rome 
flocked  to  pay  respect  to  the  beautiful  body,  above 
which  hung  the  “Transfiguration,”  his  last  picture. 
His  great  achievement  was  that  he  mastered  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Greek  art  with  its  serene  beauty  and  com¬ 
bined  with  it  the  spirit  of  Christian  purity,  and  so 
formed  our  ideal  of  today. 

THE  STORY  OF  CORREGGIO. 

While  these  great  men  were  working  at  Florence, 
Rome  and  Milan  in  the  full  blaze  of  fame,  there  was 
another  working  almost  unnoticed  in  the  little  city  of 
Parma,  and  who  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  them.  An¬ 
tonio  Allegri,  called  Correggio,  from  the  town  where 
he  was  born  in  1494,  died  in  the  place  of  his  birth  in 
1534.  So  far  as  we  know  he  never  traveled  farther 
than  the  neighboring  city  of  Parma,  and  never  had 
any  competent  instruction.  We  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  saw  a  really  fine  picture  except  his  own.  We  can 
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understand  how  Leonardo,  Michelangelo  and  Raphael 
became  great  artists.  They  grew  up  in  the  art  centers 
and  had  every  advantage.  Correggio,  however,  seems 
to  have  worked  his  way  almost  without  help.  Yet  he 
is  one  of  the  great  masters.  His  pictures  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  ever  painted.  His  name,  Allegri, 
means  glad ,  and  he  is  the  most  joyful  of  all  artists. 
Nearly  all  his  people  are  very  happy.  He  excels  in 
painting  boys  and  girls  and  children.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  boys  and  girls  and  children  that  were 
ever  painted  and  the  happiest.  In  the  handling  of 
light  and  shade  he  has  no  rival  except  Rembrandt. 
His  most  famous  pictures  are  his  “Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine”  at  Paris,  and  his  “Holy  Night”  at  Dres¬ 
den.  But  he  painted  many  others  that  are  just  as 
beautiful.  To  realize  his  full  power  one  must  go  to 
Parma,  and  see  his  wonderful  picture  that  fills  the 
dome  of  the  Cathedral,  showing  the  Madonna  rising 
to  heaven  surrounded  by  all  the  heavenly  host,  while 
Christ  descends  to  meet  her.  Many  others  of  his  finest 
works  are  here,  too,  at  Parma,  including  the  Holy 
Family  called  “The  Day,”  which  is  even  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  the  “Holy  Night,”  and  the  “Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,”  a  great  masterpiece.  Then  there  are  his 
wonderful  “Apostles”  in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and 
his  lovely  “Diana.”  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  belittle  Correggio,  but  do  not  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  that;  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  artists. 

THE  EARLY  VENETIAN  PAINTERS. 

The  Venetian  was  the  last  of  the  Italian  schools  to 
develop,  and  it  was  the  last  to  decay.  When  Leonardo, 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo  died,  they  left  many  imi¬ 
tators,  but  no  great  man  succeeded  them,  and  art 
rapidly  declined.  In  Venice,  however,  it  remained 
brilliant  for  a  while  longer. 

The  work  of  early  Venetian  painters  was  poor. 
Like  the  early  painters  all  over  Italy,  they  were  hard 
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and  dry  in  their  style.  They  gave  no  promise  of  the 
splendor  of  color  that  was  to  make  the  Venetian  School 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  world.  But  Venice  was  gath¬ 
ering  great  wealth  in  its  trade  with  the  East.  It  was 
building  magnificent  churches  and  palaces,  and  the 
time  was  sure  to  come  when  there  would  be  artists  fit 
to  decorate  them. 

GIOVANNI  BELLINI,  TITIAN  AND  OTHERS. 

The  first  really  great  Venetian  painter  was  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bellini  [Jo-van'-nee  Bel-lee'-nee].  He  was  born 
some  time  shortly  after  the  year  1427,  and  he  lived 
until  1516.  All  the  great  Venetian  painters  learned 
from  him  or  his  pupils.  Some  consider  him  the  chief 
of  all  the  painters  of  Venice;  but  this  is  claiming  too 
much.  He  was  a  great  painter,  but  Titian  was  still 
greater.  Like  all  the  painters  of  his  time  his  pictures 
are  mostly  religious,  generally  a  Madonna  and  Saints 
• — very  beautiful,  very  gentle  and  sweet  and  pure.  Bel¬ 
lini’s  color  is  bright  and  charming,  though  it  lacks  the 
rich  splendor  of  Giorgione  and  Titian  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  wonderful,  particu¬ 
larly  the  portrait  of  Doge  Loredano  (now  in  London), 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  portraits  ever  painted; 
his  “ Agony  in  the  Garden,”  also  in  London,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  landscapes. 

Giovanni’s  brother  Gentile  [Jen-tee'-lay]  was  also 
a  capable  painter,  but  hard  and  dry.  He  is  best  in  his 
portraits. 

Vittore  Carpaccio  [Kar-pah'-cho],  who  lived  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Bellini,  but  was  a  little  younger,  is 
much  esteemed  now.  His  color  is  poor,  but  he  is  very 
quaint,  romantic  and  charming.  His  two  most  delight¬ 
ful  pictures  represent  St.  George  fighting  with  the 
Dragon.  His  series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  life  of 
St.  Ursula  are  likewise  much  admired.  All  are  at 
Venice. 
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Another  delightful  painter  of  the  time  was  Cima  da 
Conegliano  [Chee'-mah  dah  Co-nai-le-ah'-no].  Like 
Carpaccio,  his  color  is  cold,  hut  his  landscape  back¬ 
grounds  are  very  charming  indeed.  He  is  the  best 
landscape  painter  of  northern  Italy  in  the  early  style. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  VENETIAN  AND  FLORENTINE 

ART. 

Venetian  painting  was  different  from  Florentine. 
In  Florence  nearly  all  artists  practised  both  painting 
and  sculpture.  The  result  is  that  their  pictures  are 
generally  a  little  hard,  with  very  marked  outlines.  The 
form  and  not  the  color  was  the  principal  thing.  Their 
pictures  look  something  like  colored  drawings.  But 
with  the  Venetians  color  was  the  thing  that  they  loved 
best.  The  gorgeous  fabrics  which  they  imported  from 
the  East  taught  them  to  love  color  for  its  own  sake,  so, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  their  pictures  is  their 
beautiful  color,  not  their  vigorous  drawing,  as  in  those 
of  Florence. 


GIORGIONE,  ANOTHER  MASTER. 

In  Bellini’s  studio  was  a  big,  good-natured  young 
man  from  Castelfranco  whom  his  companions  called 
Giorgione  [Jor-jo'-nay],  “Big  George.”  He  was  born 
about  1477,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Venice  in  1511. 
He  lived  to  be  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years  of 
age,  but  in  that  time  he  changed  all  the  art  of  Venice, 
and  created  the  richest  and  most  splendid  style  of 
painting  that  the  world  has  seen.  Titian  and  all  the 
others  of  his  fellow  artists,  including  even  his  master 
Bellini,  learned  from  him.  His  attraction  is  in  his  rich, 
deep,  glowing  color,  the  most  beautiful  color  in  the 
history  of  painting.  His  people,  too,  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful — the  healthy,  full,  wholesome  beauty  that  the  Ve¬ 
netians  loved.  His  greatest  pictures  are  the  “Madonna 
of  Castelfranco,”  the  “Fete  Champetre”  at  Paris  and 
the  “Sleeping  Venus”  at  Dresden. 
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THE  STORY  OF  TITIAN. 

Titian  worked  in  Bellini’s  studio  with  Giorgione. 
They  were  close  friends,  and  sometimes  worked  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  picture.  Giorgione  taught  Titian 
his  gorgeous  style  of  painting,  and  as  Titian  lived  to 
be  a  very  old  man,  he  had  a  chance  to  perfect  and  de¬ 
velop  it.  He  was  born  at  Pieve  di  Cadore,  among  the 
Dolomite  Mountains  north  of  Venice.  It  used  to  be 
considered  certain  that  he  was  born  in  1477  and  that 
when  he  died  in  1576  he  was  in  his  hundredth  year.  To¬ 
day  some  persons  contend  that  he  was  born  in  1482. 
He  came  to  Venice  when  a  boy,  and  went  into  the  studio 
of  Giovanni  Bellini.  He  soon  became  greater  than  his 
master,  and  many  esteem  him  the  greatest  of  all 
painters.  Raphael  only  contends  with  him  for  the  title 
of  the  Prince  of  Painters.  His  “Assumption”  at 
Venice  is  generally  esteemed  the  finest  of  religious  pic¬ 
tures  except  the  “Sistine  Madonna.”  It  shows  the 
Virgin  rising  to  heaven  in  a  golden  glory  surrounded 
by  countless  beautiful  angels,  while  the  Apostles,  gath¬ 
ered  around  her  empty  tomb,  look  up  in  amazement 
and  adoration.  In  his  long  life  Titian  painted  so  many 
great  pictures  that  we  cannot  even  mention  all  the  best 
of  them.  He  excelled  equally  in  religious  and  in 
worldly  art.  His  “Madonna  of  the  Pesaro  Family” 
at  Venice,  and  his  “Holy  Family”  and  “Christ  with 
the  Tribute  Money”  at  Dresden  are  particularly  fine. 
His  picture  at  Rome  called  “Sacred  and  Profane 
Love”  is  by  many  deemed  the  most  beautiful  picture 
in  the  world.  But  nothing  could  be  lovelier  than  his 
“Flora”  at  Florence.  His  “Homage  to  Venus”  at 
Madrid  is  filled  with  the  loveliest,  most  playful  and 
most  natural  babies  that  one  can  imagine.  He  was 
also  a  great  portrait  painter.  His  picture  “Charles 
V  on  Horseback”  at  Madrid  is  the  greatest  of  eques¬ 
trian  portraits;  but  there  are  so  many  fine  portraits 
by  his  hand  that  we  cannot  mention  them  here.  He 
was  greatly  honored.  It  is  said  that  when  he  was 
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painting  Charles  ’  portrait,  he  dropped  his  brush,  and 
the  monarch  stooped  and  picked  it  np,  saying,  “A 
Titian  is  worthy  to  be  served  by  an  emperor.  ’ 9 

PALMA  VECCHIO  AND  TINTORETTO. 

A  most  charming  painter  was  Palma  Vecchio 
[Vekkio].  His  color  is  delightful,  as  rich  as  Titian’s 
and  very  soft  and  pleasing.  His  specialty  is  to  paint 
the  Madonna  seated  with  other  saints  in  a  charming 
landscape.  These  pictures  are  very  beautiful.  The 
finest  of  them  all  has  recently  been  added  to  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  Venice  Academy;  but  lovely  examples  can 
be  seen  all  over  Europe.  He  was  born  about  the  same 
time  as  Titian,  but  died  in  1528,  nearly  fifty  years 
earlier. 

The  most  brilliant  of  Titian’s  many  pupils  was  Ja¬ 
copo  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto,  “the  Little  Dyer,”  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  dyer’s  son.  He  was  born  in  1519  and  died 
in  1594.  He  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  originality ; 
but  he  was  so  hasty  and  impatient  that  he  rarely  did 
his  best.  He  was  fond  of  painting  immense  pictures 
containing  a  great  many  figures;  in  order  to  paint 
them  faster  he  put  too  much  oil  into  his  paint,  so  that 
they  have  generally  grown  very  dark.  His  “Cruci¬ 
fixion”  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  at  Venice,  and  his 
“Paradise”  in  the  Doge’s  Palace  are  his  most  famous 
works ;  but  they  are  so  dark  that  they  give  little  pleas¬ 
ure.  His  most  pleasing  pictures  are  those  dealing  with 
the  Greek  gods  and  goddesses,  such  as  the  “Marriage 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,”  “Minerva  Driving  Back 
Mars”  and  “Mercury  and  the  Graces”  in  the  Doge’s 
Palace. 

PAUL  VERONESE  AND  BONIFACCIO. 

Paul  Veronese  [Ver-o-nai'-zay]  was  born  at  Ve¬ 
rona  in  1528,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1588.  His  real 
name  was  Paolo  Cagliari.  He  is  very  brilliant.  His 
colors  are  very  light.  He  excels  in  banquet  scenes 
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and  other  subjects  that  call  for  people  handsomely 
clad  enjoying  themselves  in  stately  marble  palaces. 
His  pictures  are  usually  of  large  size  and  with  many 
figures.  Two  of  the  largest  and  best  are  at  Paris — the 
“Marriage  at  Cana”  and  the  “Feast  in  the  House  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee.”  He  is  a  very  decorative  painter, 
but  in  spirit  the  most  worldly  of  all  those  who  paint 
religious  subjects.  He  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the 
Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice.  His  two  pictures  of  “Venice 
Enthroned,”  his  “Europa  and  the  Bull”  and  others 
there  are  very  beautiful,  brilliant  in  color,  and  grace¬ 
ful  in  design. 

The  brightest  of  all  the  Venetian  colorists  was 
Bonifaccio  [Bon-i-fa'-clio].  There  seems  to  have  been 
three  or  four  of  the  family,  and  they  paint  so  much 
alike  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  their  jDictures  apart. 
None  of  them  are  very  great,  but  they  are  all  delight¬ 
ful  on  account  of  their  rich,  gem-like  color. 

In  striking  contrast  to  them  are  the  Bassanos. 
There  were  several  of  them  also.  The  head  of  the 
family  and  its  best  artist  was  Jacopo.  He  lived  from 
1510  to  1592.  Their  pictures  are  very  dark.  They  like 
to  paint  the  night  and  the  twilight.  Unlike  the  other 
Venetians,  who  loved  to  paint  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  world,  they  prefer  humble  scenes,  usually  in  the 
country.  They  represent  the  Gospel  story  as  if  it 
had  happened  among  the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Venice.  They  were  the  last  artists  of  the  great 
period. 


DECLINE  OF  ITALIAN  AET. 

The  glorious  time  of  Italian  art  was  followed  by  a 
quick  decay.  The  reason  was  mostly  political.  In 
1494  the  French  invaded  Italy.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  after  many  wars,  in  which  the 
country  suffered  terribly,  the  Spaniards  remained 
masters.  They  treated  the  Italians  very  harshly;  all 
liberty  was  crushed  out.  Art  cannot  thrive  in  slavery, 
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and  so  it  declined.  Italy  still  possessed  many  painters, 
but  they  were  not  like,  the  great  ones  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance. 


THE  FLORENTINE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Seeing  how  art  had  decayed,  three  brothers,  Ludo¬ 
vico,  Agostino  and  Anibale  Carracci  [Car-ra'-chee] 
tried  to  redeem  it,  and  set  up  at  Bologna  a  school  of 
painting  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  tried  to  combine  all  the  excellencies  of  all  the 
schools.  The  trouble  was  that  they  went  to  art  and 
not  to  nature  for  their  inspiration.  They  and  their 
followers  painted  many  fine  pictures,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  that  went  before.  Their 
most  famous  disciples  were  Guido  Reni  [G wee-do 
Rai'-nee]  (1575  to  1642),  Francesco  Albani  (1578  to 
1660),  Domenichino  [Do-men-i-kee'-no]  (1581  to  1641), 
and  Guercino  [Gwer-chee'-no]  (1590  to  1666).  They 
all  paint  very  much  alike,  easily,  gracefully,  but  rather 
feebly.  The  most  famous  works  of  the  school  are  the 
“ Aurora’ ’  of  Guido  and  the  picture  known  as  ‘ 4 Bea¬ 
trice  Cenci.  ’  ’ 

In  the  meantime  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio  (1569 
to  1609)  tried  to  revive  art  in  his  own  way.  He  went 
straight  to  nature,  but  he  was  coarse  and  common,  and 
his  forms  and  faces  are  unattractive.  He  had  a  fashion 
of  painting  with  violent  lights  and  black  shadows,  and 
the  effect  is  very  unpleasant.  Many,  however,  imitated 
him,  and  he  did  great  harm  to  art  as  well  as  much 
good. 

The  Florentine  school  ended  in  Carlo  Dolci  [Dol'- 
chee]  (1616  to  1686).  He  is  always  weak;  but  some¬ 
times  he  is  very  charming,  as  in  the  “Madonna  with 
the  Sleeping  Christ’ ’  at  Rome  and  the  “St,  Cecilia”  at 
Dresden. 

Naples  did  little  for  art  in  the  great  period,  but  in 
its  decline  it  furnished  Salvator  Rosa  (1615  to  1673) 
and  Luca  Giordano  (1632  to  1705).  Rosa  had  a  great 
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deal  of  vigor.  He  painted  battles,  brigands,  and  land¬ 
scapes.  Giordano  painted  in  the  style  of  Guido,  and 
with  marvelous  speed.  If  he  had  taken  more  time  he 
might  have  been  a  better  painter. 

Canaletto  (1697  to  1768)  and  his  pupil  Guardi 
(1712  to  1793)  devoted  themselves  to  making  pictures 
of  Venice.  They  paint  with  great  accuracy  and  care; 
but  their  pictures  are  hard  and  cold. 

G.  B.  Tiepolo  [Te-ep'-o-lo]  (1693  to  1769)  was  the 
last  painter  to  carry  on  the  great  Venetian  decorative 
style.  He  tried  to  paint  like  Paul  Veronese,  and  he 
did  some  fine  work.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to  overrate 
his  merit. 


ITALY— MECCA  OF  THE  ART  LOVER. 

The  number  of  beautiful  pictures  produced  in  Italy 
in  the  golden  days  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  is  amazing.  All  the  galleries  of  Europe  are  full 
of  them;  thousands  are  in  private  ownership;  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  have  perished;  and  yet  Italy  is  full. 
A  man  could  not  see  all  its  masterpieces  in  a  lifetime. 
In  almost  every  little  town,  set  on  a  liill-top  and  for¬ 
gotten,  there  is  something  very  beautiful  that  will  re¬ 
pay  a  visit;  while  in  the  great  centers,  like  Rome, 
Florence  and  Venice,  there  is  no  end  of  the  art  treas¬ 
ures.  If  modern  Italian  is  borrowed  from  the  French 
and  shows  little  originality,  Italy  still  remains  the 
Mecca  of  the  art  lover,  the  country  that  he  must  visit, 
and  where  he  should  linger  longest. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Spanish  Painting. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ITALIAN  AND  FLEMISH  ART. 

^LTHOUGH  Spain  is  an  isolated  country  geo¬ 
graphically,  being  shut  oft  practically  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea  and  by  high  mountains,  we 
cannot  say  that  her  art  is  an  evolution  such  as  we 
find  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  In  Italy,  especially, 
the  art  of  painting  grew  from  apparently  insignificant 
beginnings  with  no  foreign  influence  to  aid  or  make  it 
except  the  Byzantine,  which,  with  its  gold  back¬ 
grounds,  its  heavy  colors  and  stilted  forms,  was  too 
formal  and  dead  to  long  influence  any  living  and  grow¬ 
ing  art.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  painting  in 
Spain  began  with,  and  long  continued,  the  work  begun 
by  the  Flemings  and  Italians.  Even  when  native 
artists  began  to  paint,  they  were  almost  invariably 
trained  in  Italy,  either  in  color-steeped  Venice,  or  in 
the  brigand-ruffian  school  of  Caravaggio  at  Naples. 


FOUR  GREAT  SPANISH  MASTERS. 

Spain  presents  no  long  line  of  painters,  each  con¬ 
tributing  some  characteristic  quality  to  the  art  he  prac¬ 
tises.  Like  the  armor-clad  Minerva,  Spanish  paint¬ 
ing  presents  itself  fully  perfected  in  three  or  four 
great  names,  for  when  we  have  said  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
Goya,  Fortuny  we  have  summarized  the  art  in  Spain. 
They  had  no  progenitors,  and  they  seem  to  have  left 
few  if  any  art-descendants.  These  few  artists  stand 
out,  bold  and  superlative  figures  on  a  motley  back¬ 
ground  of  foreign  influence  into  which  are  woven  the 
arabesque  of  the  Moor,  the  color  and  technique  of  the 
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Italian,  and  tlie  painstaking  realism  of  the  Nether¬ 
lander.  Titian  was  the  darling  of  Charles  V,  and  his 
son,  the  moody  and  tyrannical  Philip  II,  filled  the 
Escorial  with  art  works  by  Italians  and  Flemings. 
Even  Murillo,  the  sweetest  and  most  beloved  of  Span¬ 
ish  painters,  so  much  admired  a  picture  of  the  ‘  ‘  Deposi¬ 
tion”  by  the  Fleming,  Pedro  Campana,  that  he  re¬ 
quested  to  be  buried  beneath  it. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  IMPULSE  IN  SPANISH  ART. 

Notwithstanding  this  foreign  flavor,  Spanish  paint¬ 
ing  bears  such  a  strong  national  and  individual  im¬ 
press,  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  its  pictures.  Spain, 
the  paradise  of  the  monk  and  the  friar,  is  reflected  in 
the  innumerable  monks  painted  by  her  artists;  the 
white  robes  of  the  Carmelites,  the  gray  and  brown  of 
the  Franciscans,  and  the  black  of  the  Dominicans,  fall 
ever  in  graceful  folds  about  ecstatic,  praying,  suffer¬ 
ing  monks  who  feel  the  rigors  of  their  religion  more 
than  its  beauties  and  its  enfolding  love.  Spain,  the 
land  of  rapturous  religious  experiences,  of  long  fasts 
and  weary  vigils,  of  self-inflicted  penance,  is  truth¬ 
fully  reproduced  in  her  pictures.  Her  clear  buoyant 
air,  her  picturesque  beggars,  her  vivacious,  lace-draped 
ladies,  the  vivid  color  and  exciting  action  of  her  na¬ 
tional  sport,  the  bull-fight,  cannot  relieve,  though  they 
vary,  a  gloomy  depression  which,  of  necessity,  char¬ 
acterizes  the  painting  of  a  country  where  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  vented  its  horrors,  not  only  on  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  offenders,  but  as  well  on  the  painter  who  dared 
to  portray  the  Virgin’s  feet  bare,  or  her  hair  and  robe 
in  other  than  the  prescribed  colors. 

ORTHODOXY  PRESERVED  IN  SPANISH  PAINTING. 

Though  the  Inquisition  was  thus  a  narrowing  in¬ 
fluence,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  altogether  bad  in 


THE  ESCORIAL. — The  famous  Palace  and  Mausoleum  of  the  Spanish  kings,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century 
iprd”'1:n<T  aiso  a  great  Church  and  Monastery.  It  is  situated  near  Madrid. 
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its  effect  on  Spanish  painting,  for  its  restraints  main¬ 
tained  that  sincerity  and  purity  which  distinguish  the 
religious  paintings  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Inquisition 
forbade,  under  heavy  penalty,  the  making  or  expos¬ 
ing  of  improper  pictures,  and  appointed  inspectors  to 
see  that  its  rules  were  obeyed.  Pechco,  one  of  these 
inspectors,  laid  down  laws  for  preserving  orthodoxy 
in  painting.  For  example,  the  Virgin  must  be  painted 
with  all  imaginable  beauty,  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
in  robes  of  azure  and  white,  her  feet  not  exposed,  and 
the  child  in  her  arms  must  be  clothed.  Angels  must  be 
without  beards,  and  must  have  wings,  while  saints  were 
never  to  be  painted  in  the  costumes  of  the  day. 

The  devout  character  of  Spanish  painting  was  still 
further  intensified  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  painters 
themselves.  Many  of  them,  like  Fra  Angelico,  the 
angel  painter  of  Florence,  prefaced  their  work  by 
prayer,  and  by  partaking  of  the  holy  communion. 

FAITH,  HOLY  LIVING  AND  FERVOR  OF  ARTISTS. 

Spanish  painting  was  an  important  means  of  in¬ 
structing  the  people  in  religious  truth  and  legends.  It 
constantly  urged  the  devotee  to  faith  and  holy  living ; 
hence  it  reflected  exactly  the  fervor,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  love  of  the  supernatural.  Their  saints  suffer  in 
body  and  soul,  their  Madonna  is  rarely  the  enraptured 
mother  gazing  into  the  lovely  face  of  her  divine  child, 
but  instead  she  is  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  worn  and  drawn 
with  anguish.  The  Saviour  is  ever  “the  Man  of  Sor¬ 
rows,’  ’  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  pressed  into  his 
bleeding  temples,  scourged  at  the  column,  sweating 
drops  of  blood  in  the  Garden,  bearing  in  agony  his  own 
cruel  Cross,  or  giving  up  his  spirit  in  the  darkening 
hours  of  the  Crucifixion.  Their  voluminously  robed 
monks  see  visions  and  miraculous  acts  of  healing  and 
of  cleansing.  No  nude  figure  shows  accuracy  of  ana¬ 
tomical  study,  or  diverts  the  heavenward  thought  of 
the  worshipper. 
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THREE  SCHOOLS  OF  SPANISH  ART. 

The  painters  of  Spain  may  easily  be  classified  into 
three  schools  named  from  the  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  they  worked,  namely,  Valencia,  Madrid  or  Cas¬ 
tile,  and  Seville  or  Andalusia.  These  schools  did  not 
grow  out  of  each  other,  as  in  Italy,  but  arose  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  so  are  merely  a  convenience  for  classi¬ 
fication. 

In  Valencia  and  Seville  graceful  painters  repro¬ 
duced  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  those  productive  cities. 
Others  gave  us  the  little  “kitchen  pieces,’ ’  like  the  fas¬ 
cinating  genre  (everyday  life)  pictures  of  the  Nether- 
landers.  When  Madrid  became  the  capital  city,  she 
gathered  to  herself  the  painters  of  many  of  the  towns 
of  Castile  whose  wind-swept  plains  add  an  austere  and 
somber  style  to  her  painters.  Moving  south,  however, 
the  painter  warmed  in  his  color  even  as  the  climate 
became  balmy  and  caressing,  and  bright  green  fields 
blushed  with  oleander  and  cactus  blooms.  The  somber 
rags  of  the  Castilian  peasant  or  beggar  changed  to 
blue  and  scarlet  and  yellow.  The  Madonnas  and 
saintly  women  were  the  raven-haired,  starry-eyed 
women  of  Andalusia  who  inherited  their  dark  and  sub¬ 
tle  beauty  from  Arabian  and  Moorish  parents. 

If  the  religious  pictures  of  monastery,  church,  and 
palace  admonish  the  pious  Spaniard  to  holy  living 
and  absorbing  faith,  wonderful  and  numerous  por¬ 
traits  and  historical  groups  recall  to  him  the  days  of 
national  power  and  splendor,  while  realistic  pictures 
of  every-day  life  preserve  for  all  time  his  romantic 
country  and  her  picturesque  inhabitants. 

MASTERS  OF  PORTRAITURE. 

The  greatest  Spanish  painters  have  been  masters 
of  portraiture.  Charles  V  and  the  Philips,  however 
austere  and  cruel  they  may  have  been  in  their  religion, 
were  lovers  of  art,  and  were  its  generous  patrons. 
They  satisfied  a  personal  vanity  by  having  many  por- 
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traits  painted  of  themselves,  and  this  vanity  extended 
even  to  the  dwarfs  and  buffoons  of  the  court.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  almost  oriental  seclusion  of  Spanish 
women  their  portraits  were  seldom  painted. 

The  comparative  absence  of  landscape  art  in  a 
country  hardly  second  to  Italy  in  natural  beauty,  is 
probably  due  to  the  Spaniard’s  absorption  in  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  his  overweening  pride  in  his  national 
history.  Perhaps  that  feeling  for  out-door  nature 
which  produced  a  Wordsworth  among  poets  and  a 
Corot  among  painters  was  too  primitive  and  simple  a 
sentiment  to  move  a  people  who  demanded  pictured 
miracle  and  ecstatic  saint  in  their  religion  and  the 
gory  bull-fight  in  their  recreation. 

FLEMISH  ARTIST  HONORED  IN  SPAIN. 

That  Spanish  painting  was  foreign  born,  and  that 
it  was  deeply  religious  are  two  of, the  most  striking- 
facts  in  its  history.  Spain  was  the  champion  of  the 
Church  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Reformation,  and 
this  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  zeal  of  her  in¬ 
habitants.  Her  richest  possession  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  Netherlands,  the  present  Belgium  and 
Holland,  and  in  these  provinces  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
took  deep  root.  How  the  gloomy  and  fanatical  Philip 
II  persecuted  the  inhabitants  to  stamp  out  this  re¬ 
bellion  and  how  the  northern  provinces  declared  and 
maintained  their  independence  are  matters  of  history. 
The  southern  Flanders,  coveting  the  prosperity  that 
comes  with  peace,  submitted  and  grew  rich  through 
trade  and  manufacturing.  Her  art,  too,  prospered 
and  her  great  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  were  loved  and 
honored  in  Spain,  where  they  were  the  friends  of  her 
kings. 

THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  ESCORIAL. 

The  Spaniards  never  cared  for  Dutch  painting,  but 
from  Flanders  they  drew  in  goodly  measure  the  things 
which  helped  to  shape  their  own  art.  Without  oil- 
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painting,  first  invented  by  the  Van  Dycks  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  the  rich  and  glowing  colors  of  the 
Spaniards  would  have  been  impossible.  The  flower 
pictures  and  the  genre  paintings  of  the  Flemings  were 
undoubtedly  the  patterns  for  the  kitchen  and  flower 
pieces  of  the  Spaniards.  Even  the  devastation  of  Ant¬ 
werp  by  Spanish  fury  did  not  alienate  Flanders. 
Rubens,  on  various  embassies  to  Madrid,  tarried  there, 
painting  and  communing  with  Velazquez.  Pedro  Cam- 
pana,  a  Flemish  painter,  died  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  his  countrymen  Antony  More  and 
Michael  Coxie  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the  Es- 
corial. 

With  Italy  there  were  no  religious  differences  to  ad¬ 
just  or  to  breed  eternal  enmity.  The  Spaniards  and 
Italians  were  kindred  nations,  of  the  same  southern 
and  Latin  blood.  However  that  may  be,  Italy  fur¬ 
nished  the  early  pictures  and  painters  of  Spain.  For¬ 
eigners  were  drawn  thither  by  the  rich  rewards  offered 
by  her  kings.  When  Philip  II  built  that  eighth  wonder 
of  the  world,  the  Escorial,  which  was  church,  monas¬ 
tery,  school,  palace  and  mausoleum  in  one,  he  em¬ 
ployed  a  vast  number  of  Italian  painters  to  assist  in 
its  decoration,  though  he  later  found  many  native 
artists  superior  to  these  imported  Italians.  Titian  and 
his  work  early  attracted  Charles  V,  and  so  popular  was 
the  great  Venetian  in  Spain  that,  next  to  Italy,  she 
possesses  the  greatest  number  of  his  pictures. 

SPANISH  ARTISTS  STUDY  IN  ITALY. 

After  the  fashion  of  employing  Italian  artists  in 
Spain  fell  into  disuse  we  find  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
Spanish  artists  felt  that  they  must  study  in  Italy. 
Venice,  with  its  color,  its  traditions,  with  its  Titian,  its 
Tintoretto  and  its  Veronese,  was  always  the  favorite 
school  of  these  ambitious  painters,  but  many  of  them 
found  their  way  south  to  Rome  and  Naples,  where  the 
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painters  of  the  school  of  Caravaggio  dashed  off  wild 
realistic  scenes  or  Magdelenes,  Madonnas,  and  Saints 
of  the  enraptured  sort  so  naturally  adapted  to  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  Spaniard.  Ribera,  known  as 
Spagnoletto,  the  “Little  Spaniard,”  joined  this  latter 
school  and  never  returned  to  Spain,  but  left  in  Italy 
his  powerful  pictures  of  ghastly,  suffering  saints. 

VELAZQUEZ,  MURILLO,  AND  MINOR  PAINTERS. 

In  Renaissance  Spanish  painting  only  two  great 
names  stand  out,  Velazquez  and  Murillo.  The  former 
truthfully  portrayed  the  world  of  noblemen  among 
whom  he  lived.  Murillo  painted  the  heavenly  visions 
that  filled  his  soul  with  poetry,  and  occasionally  he 
used  his  brush  in  a  poetical  representation  of  the  beg¬ 
gar  children  and  fruit  venders  of  his  native  Seville. 

A  few  minor  names  in  Spanish  painting  mark  a 
natural  and  easy  transition  from  an  art  almost  wholly 
foreign  to  these  two  great  original  masters.  There 
was  Coello,  the  Velazquez  of  Philip  IPs  court;  Morales, 
i  ‘  the  divine,  ’  ’  who  painted  so  minutely  his  soul-suffer- 
ipg  figures;  El  Mudo,  the  deaf  mute  among  painters, 
whose  splendid  color  earned  for  him  the  name  “the 
Spanish  Titian”;  Theotocopuli,  “El  Greco,”  whose 
elongated  faces  and  figures  express  to  the  uttermost 
the  national  spirit ;  Cano,  sculptor  and  architect  as  well 
as  painter  of  mild  madonnas ;  and  Zurbaran,  the  most 
conspicuously  naturalistic  painter  of  Spain,  who,  con¬ 
sorting  much  with  monks,  represented  them  to  the  very 
life. 

All  through  Spanish  painting  there  is  a  curious 
blending  of  real  and  ideal  things.  Austere  rulers  and 
monks  are  pictured  alongside  of  miraculous  appear¬ 
ances  and  heavenly  visions  of  the  Virgin  and  angels. 

Velazquez  (1599-1660)  was  preeminently  the  painter 
of  real  life.  Born  in  Seville,  he  was  trained  by  Spanish 
artists.  By  the  excellence  of  an  early  portrait  he  at- 
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tracted  the  attention  of  the$vain  and  youthful  Philip 
IV.  He  rose  steadily  in  the  favor  of  this  monarch 
until  he  became  his  official  painter  and  a  member  of 
that  court  that  numbered  among  its  celebrities  Oli¬ 
varez,  the  all-powerful  prime  minister,  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  the  writer  of  a  thousand  dramas.  The  lower 
orders  of  the  court  made  that  rich  and  varied  back¬ 
ground  against  which  Velazquez  portrayed  the  King 
and  his  associates.  He  painted  the  young  ruler  in  al¬ 
most  every  act  of  his  daily  life — indoors  and  out,  sit¬ 
ting,  standing,  riding.  His  fair  queen,  Princess  Mar¬ 
garita,  Olivarez,  and  even  the  dwarfs  of  the  court, 
were  preserved  by  Velazquez’s  brush. 

VELAZQUEZ  STUDIES  AND  COLLECTS  IN  ITALY. 

Velazquez  twice  visited  Italy,  first  to  study  art, 
and  next  to  collect  pictures  for  the  King.  He  was  par¬ 
tial  to  Venice  with  its  wealth  of  natural  and  painted 
color,  and  here  he  lingered  longer  than  in  Rome,  or 
Naples,  whither  he  went  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
his  countryman  Ribera,  who  continued  to  prefer  Italy 
to  Spain. 

Velazquez’s  portraiture  did  not  consist  alone  in 
representing  single  individuals.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  group  portraits.  His  masterpiece,  “Las  Meninas” 
(The  Maids  of  Honor),  is  of  this  class.  The  Princess 
Margarita,  a  child  of  four  or  five,  is  the  center  of  a 
group  including  waiting- women,  dwarfs,  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  even  the  painter  himself  at  his  easel,  all 
wonderfully  enlivened  by  light,  color,  and  atmosphere. 
Of  the  same  nature  is  “Las  Lanzas”  (The  Surrender 
of  Breda),  where  Spinola,  the  great  admiral,  receiving 
the  keys  of  surrender  from  Justin  de  Nassau,  is  the 
central  figure  of  a  fine  composition.  On  either  hand 
are  Spanish  and  Flemish  soldiers,  while  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  side  many  lances  at  rest  cut  the  clouded  at¬ 
mosphere. 
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NOTED  PICTURES  BY  VELAZQUEZ. 

Other  noted  pictures  by  Velazquez  are  “The 
Water-Carrier  of  Seville,”  an  attractive  and  realistic 
figure  from  the  streets  of  his  native  city;  “The 
Topers,”  a  ruddy  picture  in  which  several  lovers  of 
the  wine-cup  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bac¬ 
chus;  an  ideal  portrait  of  AEsop,  who  looks  precisely 
as  we  would  wish  the  author  of  the  famous  Fables  to 
look;  “The  Forge  of  Vulcan,”  where  characters  from 
mythology  are  nothing  more  than  a  group  of  gossip¬ 
ing  men  gathered  in  a  Spanish  smithy  of  the  painter ’s 
day.  In  “Las  Hilanderas”  (The  Tapestry  Weavers), 
several  women  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving  fill 
the  intervals  of  their  labor  with  friendly  talk.  Just 
beyond,  in  an  elevated  recess  flooded  by  sunlight  from 
windows  we  cannot  see,  gentlewomen  examine  the 
finished  product  of  the  weavers.  Here  again  light, 
color,  atmosphere,  and  realistic  representation  give  us 
a  masterpiece  hardly  second  to  “Las  Meninas.” 

HIS  INFLUENCE  ON  MODERN  ART. 

Velazquez  should  be  studied  in  Spain,  for  there  his 
greatest  pictures  are  found,  and  as  we  study  we  marvel 
at  his  masterly  style — how  a  few  colors  applied  with 
broad  brush-strokes  produce  a  wonderful  stability  and 
brilliancy  of  color,  and  poured  over  all,  as  if  by  magic, 
is  the  light  and  atmosphere  of  the  real  world.  In  his 
portraits  the  souls  of  his  sitters  familiarize  us  with 
the  history  which  they  made  and,  though  no  Angels 
nor  Madonnas  nor  vision-seeing  monks  visited  his 
studio,  his  method  of  representing  things  as  they  really 
were  is  a  most  potent  influence  in  the  art  of  painting 
today.  Velazquez  died  in  1660,  and  was  buried  in  a 
minor  church  of  Madrid,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1811.  The  only  memorial  of  “the  prince  of 
Spanish  painters”  in  Madrid  today  is  a  little  bas- 
relief  on  the  pedestal  of  Philip  IV ’s  statue  in  front  of 
the  palace. 
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THE  IDEALISM  OF  MURILLO. 

Seville,  the  pearl  of  Spanish  cities,  was  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Murillo  (1617-1682)  as  well  as  of  Velazquez, 
and  here  Murillo  spent  most  of  his  life,  embalming  its 
spirit  and  its  atmosphere  in  his  lovely  pictures,  for, 
whatever  we  may  feel  of  Velazquez’s  power,  Murillo’s 
visions  of  angel-surrounded  Virgins  and  his  portrayal 
of  happy  beggar-boys  have  made  him  the  beloved  of 
his  countrymen  and  of  all  others  who  delight  in  the 
poetical  presentation  of  saints  and  peasants. 

Though  he  was  early  left  an  orphan,  his  uncle  saw 
to  it  that  he  was  thoroughly  trained  in  drawing.  When 
first  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  he  earned  a  meager 
livelihood  by  painting  for  the  feria,  the  weekly  mar¬ 
ket,  little  every-day  scenes  or  sacred  personages.  He 
catered  to  the  taste  of  those  who  bought  by  giving 
them  brilliant  colors  and  striking  figures,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that,  over  and  above  the  money  he  received,  he 
gained  much  by  his  sight  of  the  motley  crowd  that 
came  to  buy  and  to  sell. 

MURILLO’S  LOVE  FOR  SEVILLE. 

The  Flemish  and  Italian  paintings  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  inspired  him  to  go  abroad.  First,  however,  he 
went  to  Madrid,  where  Velazquez  obtained  permission 
for  him  to  copy  from  the  great  pictures  in  the  King’s 
collection.  Pleased  with  his  progress,  Velazquez  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  go  to  Italy,  but  after  three  years’ 
absence,  Murillo  longed  for  Seville,  and  thither  he  re¬ 
turned  to  live  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  first  three 
years  after  his  return  he  spent  in  the  gratuitous  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Franciscans.  These  pictures  of  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Francis  were  so  well  done  that  he  never 
again  lacked  commissions. 

Early  in  his  career  he  painted  those  subjects,  the 
beggar-boys  and  flower-girls  of  Seville  now  to  be  seen 
in  many  European  galleries — the  ‘  ‘  Grape  Eaters,  ’  ’  the 
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“Dice-players,”  the  “Melon  Eaters,”  the  “Fruit  Ven¬ 
ders.”  The  last  shows  a  lovely  elder  sister  and  her 
brother  counting  their  gains,  the  latter  holding  his 
arm  about  a  basket  of  luscious  fruit,  while  he  assists 
at  the  reckoning.  These  waifs  were  the  forerunners 
of  his  ideally  beautiful  “Children  of  the  Shell,” 
“Little  St.  John,”  and  the  “Divine  Shepherd.” 

MURILLO’S  MODEL  FOR  THE  VIRGIN. 

In  spite  of  his  ability  to  paint  real  things,  Murillo 
greatly  preferred  religious  subjects  which  breathe  out 
a  spirit  of  exquisite  poetry.  He  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  Inquisition  by  painting  the  Virgin  as  a  little 
girl  at  St.  Ann’s  knee  learning  to  read  and  the  Ma¬ 
donna  dark-haired  and  lustrous-eyed,  like  his  beloved 
wife.  The  Church  taught  that  the  Virgin  was  born 
possessed  of  all  knowledge,  and  it  had  been  directed 
that  Mary  should  be  represented  with  fair  hair  and 
blue  eyes. 

MURILLO’S  ART  RICH  IN  SYMBOLISM. 

A  few  months  before  the  birth  of  Murillo,  the 
Spanish  church  had  adojDted  the  doctrine  of  the  Im¬ 
maculate  Conception,  that  is,  that  the  Virgin,  through 
the  merits  of  her  divine  son,  is  immaculate  from  all 
stain  of  original  sin.  More  than  twenty  times  Murillo 
painted  this  dogma.  These  pictures  are  his  finest  work, 
and  they  earned  for  him  the  title,  “The  Painter  of 
the  Conception.”  The  greatest  of  these  pictures  is  in 
the  Louvre,  a  part  of  the  art  plunder  brought  back 
to  France  by  the  rapacious  marshals  of  Napoleon.  It 
is  a  heavenly  vision  of  a  radiant  woman  enthroned  on 
the  clouds,  with  the  crescent  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  a  refulgent  light  radiating  from  her  beauteous 
head,  while  a  host  of  angels  hover  all  about  her.  The 
other  Conceptions  are  much  the  same,  though  some- 
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times  the  Virgin  bears  a  palm  branch,  and  her  head 
is  encircled  with  the  stars  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision. 
All  these  pictures  were  painted  in  Murillo’s  latest 
and  highest  style,  the  vaporoso,  where  a  misty  at¬ 
mosphere  envelops  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  pic¬ 
ture.  Critics  give  two  other  styles  to  the  painter;  the 
first  or  frio  with  cold  coloring  and  dark  shadows;  the 
second  or  calido,  warm  in  color,  with  a  more  subtle 
handling  of  light  and  shade. 

Murillo  loved  St.  Antony  of  Padua  even  as  Raphael 
loved  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  In  two  beautiful  pictures 
he  shows  us  St.  Antony  with  his  lilies  adoring  the  di¬ 
vine  child.  In  one  of  them  the  very  ecstasy  of  the 
saint  draws  down  the  child  Jesus  into  his  presence. 

GREAT  PICTURES  BY  MURILLO. 

Of  the  eleven  pictures  painted  for  the  church  La 
Caridad,  4 ‘St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary”  is  the  greatest. 
Still  wearing  the  crown  of  royalty,  her  delicate  hands 
minister  lovingly  to  the  leprous  boy  whose  head  she 
bathes.  Of  the  same  series  is  the  “Deliverance  of 
St.  Peter,”  illuminated  by  the  refulgence  of  that 
glorious  liberating  angel. 

The  “Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  painted 
for  the  Capucliino  monks  of  Cadiz,  was  his  last  pic¬ 
ture;  while  trying  to  reach  the  upper  part  of  it,  he 
fell,  and  from  the  effects  of  this  fall  he  died. 

UNWORTHY  FOLLOWERS  OF  MURILLO. 

For  a  century  after  Murillo’s  death,  the  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  Spanish  history  and  character  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  similar  decline  in  Spanish  art.  The  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Velazquez  and  Murillo  were  apparently  for¬ 
gotten,  and  once  more  Spanish  painting  became  the 
record  of  foreigners  of  inferior  rank.  The  French 
David,  with  his  soulless,  classic  style;  his  countryman, 
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the  indecent  Van  Loo;  the  Saxon  copyist  Raphael 
Mengs,  and  the  Venetian  Tiepoli,  who  unconsciously 
set  a  pattern  for  the  great  decorators  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  listed  in  the  Spanish  art  annals  of  that 
time. 


A  REACTION  FROM  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART. 

In  1746,  from  the  dead  ashes  of  Spanish  painting 
came  Francisco  Goya,  at  once  its  phoenix  and  its  bird 
of  prophecy.  He  revived  the  splendid  realism  of  Ve¬ 
lazquez,  and  initiated  the  dominant  idea  in  painting 
today — impressionism — in  which  the  artist  paints  the 
real  things  he  sees  through  the  medium  of  his  own 
emotions,  giving  his  individual  impressions.  Goya  was 
introduced  by  Mengs  to  the  court  of  Charles  IV  and 
his  wicked  queen.  He  found  that  religion  dead  which 
in  Philip  Ills  time  had  held  men  in  its  gloomy,  iron 
grip,  and  so  he  dared  to  satirize  the  saints,  the  monks, 
the  friars  and  the  very  ideas  that  underlie  life  itself, 
which  he  does  in  his  dreadful  picture,  “The  Fates.’ ’ 
Nude  figures  which  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  Goya  painted  without  fear  of  punishment.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  court,  no  longer  interesting  in 
themselves,  he  clothed  with  splendid  raiment  and 
jewels,  and  presented  them  to  us  in  individual  and 
group  portraits,  wonderfully  colored  and  lighted. 

GOYA— THE  SPANISH  HOGARTH. 

Goya  did  not  scruple  to  join  in  the  wickedest  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  corrupt  court.  He  had  been  a  bull¬ 
fighter,  he  scolfed  at  religion,  and  with  dash  and  spirit 
he  represented  these  things  in  his  pictures.  His  first 
work  for  the  King  was  making  designs  for  tapestries 
in  which  the  popular  pastimes  of  the  day  were  realis¬ 
tically  treated.  He  painted  upwards  of  two  hundred 
portraits  of  his  contemporaries,  but  it  is  as  the  Spanish 
Hogarth,  the  satirist  and  painter  of  the  grotesque,  that 
he  is  best  remembered. 
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Besides  being  a  painter  he  was  a  great  etcher  and 
in  two  series  of  etchings,  Caprichos  (whims)  and  Pro- 
verbios  (proverbs),  his  bitterness  in  exposing  the 
foibles  of  his  time  equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  Swift’s 
venomous  attacks  on  humanity  in  the  pages  of  Gulli¬ 
ver;  but  all  the  time  his  line  is  sure  and  expressive, 
proclaiming  the  genius  of  this  gifted  spirit  of  revival 
and  revolution. 

In  the  contests  of  Spain  with  Napoleon,  Goya  was 
neither  hero  nor  patriot,  but,  vulture-like,  he  seized 
upon  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  as  subjects  for 
his  etching  needle.  In  his  old  age  he  became  totally 
deaf  and  almost  blind.  He  died  a  voluntary  exile  in 
Bordeaux  in  1828. 

MARIANO  FORTUNY  FOLLOWS  GOYA. 

Again  Spanish  painting  seemed  dead.  All  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  resuscitated  art  seemed  buried  with  Goya, 
when  Mariano  Fortuny  (1838-1874)  suddenly  appeared, 
painting  wonderful  color  pieces  with  the  minuteness  of 
Meissonier  and  the  spirit  of  Goya.  As  a  youth  he  was 
poor.  While  travelling  from  town  to  town  with  his 
grandfather,  exhibiting  little  wax  figures  which  he  had 
painted,  his  native  town  took  notice  of  his  budding 
genius,  and  granted  him  an  allowance  which  enabled 
him  to  study  art  in  Barcelona.  He  early  won  the  Prix 
de  Pome,  and  had  settled  down  to  his  work  in  Italy, 
when  he  unexpectedly  joined  the  Spanish  army  in  Mo¬ 
rocco.  Here  he  became  saturated  with  the  light,  color, 
and  vivacious  movement  of  his  surroundings,  and  the 
bent  of  his  art  was  determined.  In  six  months  he  re¬ 
turned,  filled  with  the  “vision  splendid,’ ’  and  began 
painting  those  marvelous  pictures  in  which  one  sees 
the  shifting,  fascinating  colors  of  oriental  fabrics,  bric- 
a-brac,  ancient  armor,  old  lace,  flowers,  and  multi¬ 
colored  glass,  all  reflected,  as  in  a  kaleidoscope,  in  the 
polished  surface  of  marble  or  porphyry  columns.  He 
floods  all  this  with  a  light  that  never  rests,  but  divides 
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and  subdivides  into  innumerable  rays,  giving  momen¬ 
tary  effects  so  subtle  that  they  are  gone  ere  one  is 
aware  of  what  he  has  seen.  Such  pictures  are  the 
“Spanish  Marriage,’ ’  the  “Trial  of  the  Model,”  and 
the  “Poet.” 

FORTUNY’S  MIRACLES  OF  LIGHT  AND  COLOR. 

Along  with  his  masterly  rendering  of  color,  he 
caught  the  lazy  attitude  of  the  lounging  Arab  and 
juggling  snake-charmer.  His  pictures  were  much 
sought  after  by  collectors,  and  Goupil,  the  Paris  art 
publisher,  was  one  of  his  most  enthusiastic  patrons. 
This  took  him  often  to  the  French  capital,  where  he 
frequented  the  studios  of  Meissonier  and  Gerome,  but 
his  art  was  little  influenced  by  theirs,  for  it  possessed 
a  firm  yet  evanescent  color  and  light  that  was  above 
and  beyond  the  French  orientalist  and  genre  painter. 
Possessed  of  wealth,  public  favor,  and  a  studio 
crammed  with  the  things  he  loved  to  paint,  his  dazzling 
career  was  cut  short  when  he  was  only  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  and  his  art  message  only  partially  delivered. 

Fortuny’s  miracles  of  light  and  color  could  not  be 
duplicated,  or  even  approached,  by  his  successors,  and 
yet  some  few  Spanish  painters  of  our  generation  make 
us  feel  that  new  art  forces  are  well  inaugurated  in 
Spain,  and  that  she  will  play  an  important  part  in  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  painting.  Zuloaga  paints  with 
the  spirit  of  Goya,  but  without  his  venom,  and  Zorolla 
y  Bastida,  in  his  marvelous  representations  of  reflected 
light,  is  a  worthy  compeer  of  the  great  French  im¬ 
pressionists.  Zorolla ’s  paintings  were  exhibited  in  the 
United  States  in  1908-09,  and  created  an  artistic  sen¬ 
sation.  In  addition  to  the  wonderful  technique  of  his 
work,  the  pictures  told  stories,  so  that  both  the  artist 
and  the  layman  were  pleased.  A  fine  example  from 
his  brush  is  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  others 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Spanish- American, 
both  in  New  York  City. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


French  Painting. 

EARLY  STAINED  GLASS  AND  MINIATURES. 

HE  story  of  French  painting  begins  far  back 
in  the  past.  It  has  taken  centuries  to  develop 
pjgil  an  art  which  is  today  a  national  expression, 
a  perfect  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  all 
its  various  aspects. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when 
France  was  the  center  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe, 
the  artistic  spirit  of  the  people  was  expressed  in  Gothic 
Architecture,  which  first  developed  in  its  perfection  in 
Northern  France.  Stained  glass  windows,  glowing 
with  splendid  color,  and  beautiful  in  design,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Chartres  and  at  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris, 
prove  how  accomplished  in  painting  on  glass  were  the 
French  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

THE  BYZANTINE  SCHOOL. 

In  France,  as  in  all  countries  where  Christianity 
was  introduced,  the  art  of  miniature  painting  and  the 
art  of  illuminating  manuscript^  were  practised  by  the 
monks  in  the  monasteries.  The  early  French  minia¬ 
tures  like  those  of  other  countries  were  painted  in  the 
stiff,  conventional  style  of  the  Byzantine  school.  The 
French  artists  kept  on  painting  in  this  style  long  after 
the  Italians  and  Flemish  had  outgrown  it,  for  France, 
unfortunately,  had  no  Giotto  or  Van  Eyck  to  emanci¬ 
pate  painting  from  Byzantine  traditions,  and  to  lead 
her  artists  to  a  study  of  nature.  Besides  this,  she 
was  still  holding  fast  to  a  system  of  philosophy  called 
scholasticism  which  was  an  enemy  to  progress,  while 
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Italy  was  awakening  from  the  lethargy  of  the  Dark 
Ages  into  a  life  of  brilliant  artistic  activity. 

HOW  THE  RENAISSANCE  CAME  TO  FRANCE. 

When  Charles  VIII  began  his  Italian  wars  in  1494, 
he  was  surprised  to  discover  this  very  thing — that  the 
art  of  painting  had  developed  in  Italy  in  a  marvelous 
way.  Francis  I  during  his  sojourn  in  Italy  became  so 
enamored  of  Italian  pictures  that  he  bought  the  “Mona 
Lisa”  and  the  “Madonna  of  the  Rocks”  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and  sent  them  to  France. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  supplanted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Florentines  by  Michelangelo,  and  disheartened  by 
some  slight  from  Pope  Leo  N,  left  Rome,  in  1516,  and 
set  out  for  Pavia,  where  Francis  I  was  holding  his 
court.  He  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  King, 
who  settled  a  pension  on  him,  and  invited  him  to  go  to 
France  as  court  painter.  This  wonderful  man,  whose 
wisdom  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  times  that  he  has  been 
called  the  “Wizard  of  the  Renaissance,”  remained  in 
France  until  his  death,  in  1519,  but  he  did  not  paint 
any  pictures  there.  Andrea  del  Sarto  was  also  invited 
to  the  French  court  by  Francis  I,  who  admired  his 
picture,  “Christ  Mourned  by  Angels.”  Although  he 
met  with  great  success,  he  returned  to  Florence  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  wife,  after  an  absence  of  about  two 
years. 

After  an  imprisonment  at  Rome,  Benvenuto  Cellini 
went  to  Paris  to  the  court  of  Francis  I,  for  whom  he 
executed  his  famous  silver  salt-cellar.  Thus  through 
the  influence  of  these  great  Italian  masters  the  art  of 
Italy  became  known,  and  the  Renaissance  began  in 
France. 

THE  FONTAINEBLEAU  SCHOOL. 

In  1547,  Francis  I  decided  to  construct  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  a  magnificent  palace  of  great  dimensions.  In 
order  to  carry  out  his  plans  on  a  superb  scale,  he  in¬ 
vited  a  group  of  accomplished  Italian  painters  to  Fon- 
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tainebleau.  Among  these  were  Rosso  Rossi,  Prima-* 
ticcio  [Pre-ma-tee'-cho],  Albati,  and  others.  These 
artists  formed  what  is  called  the  Fontainebleau  school, 
and  they  exerted  such  an  influence  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  French  art  was  completely 
Italianized  and  seemed  to  lose  the  native  qualities  it 
had  possessed.  A  few  artists,  however,  Jean  Cousin 
(1501-1589),  and  the  Clouets,  opposed  the  Italian  in¬ 
fluences.  Their  work  revealed  by  its  strength  and 
originality  that  France  had  possibilities  of  developing 
a  native  school  of  art. 

Jean  Cousin  [Koo-zan'],  who  is  said  to  be  the 
first  French  painter  to  use  oil  colors,  is  represented 
at  the  Louvre  by  a  ‘ 4 Last  Judgment.  ”  Among  the 
portraits  painted  by  Francois  Clouet  [Kloo'-ay]  (1510- 
1572),  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  painters,  are  those 
at  the  Louvre,  representing  Charles  IX  and  his  Queen. 
They  are  somewhat  stiff  and  formal  in  style,  but  there 
is  in  them  a  certain  grace  and  distinction,  and  such  ex¬ 
quisite  rendering  of  detail  that  they  have  a  rare  charm. 

THE  ITALIANIZED  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH  PAINTING. 

The  group  of  artists  directly  influenced  by  the  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  school  is  known  as  the  Italianized  school  of 
French  painting,  and  of  this  school  Simon  Vouet 
[Voo-ay]  (1590-1640)  was  the  founder.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  school,  which 
consisted  of  Valentin,  Blanchard,  Perrier,  Callot,  and 
the  brothers  Le  Nain,  produced  many  works  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  those  of  Caravaggio,  Guido  Reni,  and  other 
Italian  artists. 

The  story  of  French  painting  really  begins  with 
the  school  founded  by  V ouet.  One  of  its  most  splendid 
chapters  was  written  during  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  To  this  period  belong  the  works  of 
Nicolas  Poussin  [Poo-san']  (1594-1665)  and  Claude 
Lorraine  [Klbd  Lor-ran]  (1600-1682) — two  of  the 
greatest  names  in  French  art. 
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THE  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  IN  FRANCE. 

Poussin,  tlie  founder  of  the  classical  school,  was 
horn  of  a  noble  family  of  Normandy.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue  his  art  studies, 
but  it  was  not  until  he  reached  his  thirtieth  year  that 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  long-wished-for  opportunity 
to  go  to  Rome;  then,  fortunately,  his  mind  was  too 
mature  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  decadent  Italian 
art  of  the  day,  and  he  began  to  study  with  Domeni- 
cliino.  In  1629  he  married,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
struggled  against  poverty.  At  last  Cardinal  Barberini 
became  his  patron,  and  from  that  time  his  success  was 
assured.  In  1640,  after  sixteen  years  of  absence,  he 
returned  to  Paris  with  a  rich  patron  who  introduced 
him  to  Louis  XIII  and  to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The 
king  established  him  in  apartments  at  the  Tuileries 
and  made  him  court  painter.  He  longed,  however,  in 
1642,  to  return  to  his  wife  at  Rome,  and,  receiving  the 
king’s  permission  to  do  this,  he  left  Paris,  never  to 
return,  as  Louis  XIII  died  soon  after. 

Poussin  said  that  he  learned  all  he  knew  of  art 
from  the  Bacchus  torso  at  Naples.  Thus  his  style  was 
formed  from  an  enthusiastic  study  of  antique  sculp¬ 
ture.  It  is  severe  and  elegant,  with  a  certain  coldness 
and  reserve.  This  is  especially  true  of  his  use  of  color. 
He  wrote  from  Venice,  at  one  time,  saying  that  he 
must  flee  from  a  place  where  the  fascinations  of  color 
lured  him  too  much.  There  is  great  beauty  in  his 
compositions ;  every  detail  in  his  pictures  is  faithfully 
studied  and  accurately  painted,  and  the  underlying 
thought  is  noble  and  fine.  Though  he  drew  his  inspira¬ 
tion  from  antique  art,  his  work  is  original  and  it  has 
qualities  so  distinctively  French  that  he  is  greatly 
revered  by  his  countrymen.  In  fact,  “from  his  time 
on,  French  art  dropped  its  Italian  leading-strings.” 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  pictures  is  the  “Ar¬ 
cadian  Shepherds”  at  the  Louvre.  A  group  of  shep¬ 
herds  and  a  young  woman  have  stopped  in  front  of  an 
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antique  tomb,  attracted  by  an  inscription  upon  it.  One 
of  tliem  kneels  and  reads  the  epitaph — “Et  in  Arcadia 
ego”  (I,  too,  have  lived  in  Arcadia) — while  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  is  saddened  by  the  solemn  import  of 
the  words.  Poussin  loved  the  scenery  about  Rome,  and 
he  was  at  his  best  when  he  painted  classic  landscapes 
like  that  which  forms  the  setting  for  this  picture. 

CLAUDE  LORRAINE,  FIRST  ORIGINAL  MODERN  PAINTER. 

Claude  Gellee,  or  Claude  Lorraine,  was  born  at 
Champagne  in  Lorraine.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  after  various  experiences  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
entered  the  service  of  a  landscape  painter.  Until  he 
was  twenty-five  years  old  he  performed  all  sorts  of 
duties  in  the  household  of  his  master,  who,  in  his  leis¬ 
ure  moments,  instructed  him  in  drawing  and  painting. 
After  two  years  of  travel  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
began  a  course  of  serious  study,  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption  to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  For  this  purpose 
he  used  to  make  excursions  into  the  country  every  day 
sketching  from  nature.  All  this  faithful  study  of  na¬ 
ture  resulted  in  a  style  so  thoroughly  original  that 
Claude  is  considered  to  be  the  first  original  modern 
painter. 

When  Claude  was  about  forty  years  old  he  began  to 
reap  a  reward  for  his  devotion  to  his  work.  The  Pope 
became  his  patron  and  his  position  was  established. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  filling  commissions 
for  the  men  of  wealth  and  taste  in  the  papal  court.  It 
is  said  that  Pope  Clement  IX  admired  so  much  one  of 
Claude’s  open-air  studies  of  the  Roman  Campagna 
that  he  offered  to  give  him  as  many  gold  pieces  as 
would  cover  the  canvas ;  but  Claude  refused  to  sell  it. 

In  1650  Claude  began  a  book  of  drawings  of  his 
most  important  works.  It  is  called  Liber  Veritatis 
(Book  of  Truth).  Each  drawing  is  signed,  and  usually 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  is  noted,  for  so  many  fraud- 
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nlent  copies  of  his  works  were  sold  that  Claude  needed 
this  book  as  a  protection. 

Goethe  said,  “  There  are  no  landscapes  like  those 
of  Claude.”  It  is  true,  for  every  scene  he  painted  is 
transfigured  by  his  poetic  imagination.  Ruskin  says 
that  by  ‘ 1  setting  the  sun  in  the  heavens,”  Claude  ef¬ 
fected  a  revolution  in  art.  “He  made  the  sun  his 
subject,  and  painted  the  effects  of  misty  shadows  cast 
by  its  rays  over  the  landscape,  and  other  delicate  aerial 
transitions  as  no  one  had  ever  done  before.”  Thus  in 
his  pictures  we  see  the  beauty  and  witchery  of  the  rays 
of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  with  the  atmospheric  ef¬ 
fects  of  attendant  mists,  lending  their  charm  to  pasto¬ 
ral  scenes,  or  lighting  up  with  splendor  picturesque 
ruins,  gorgeous  palaces  or  stately  ships.  Among  his  most 
famous  pictures  are  the  “Village  Fete,”  the  “Queen  of 
Sheba,”  the  “Porcelain  Dealers,”  the  “Ancient  Port 
of  Messina”  and  the  “Landing  of  Cleopatra  at 
Tarsus.  ’  ’ 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CHARLES  LE  BRUN. 

The  world  has  never  known  a  more  brilliant  and 
magnificent  reign  than  that  of  Louis  XIV.  In  order 
to  satisfy  his  desire  for  elegance  and  gorgeous  display 
he  gathered  about  him  a  group  of  artists  ably  fitted 
to  represent  the  picturesqueness  and  splendor  of  life, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  artist  who  held  complete  sway  was  Charles  Le 
Brun  (1619-1690).  Through  his  influence  the  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1648.  His  untiring  industry  and  his  ability  to 
win  princely  favor  rendered  Le  Brun  so  powerful  that 
he  has  been  called  the  “Louis  XIV  of  art.” 

Colbert  made  him  director  of  the  Gobelins  and  first 
painter  to  the  King.  In  this  capacity  he  planned,  in 
all  their  details,  the  appointments  of  the  Louvre  and 
of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  and  painted  a  series  of 
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splendid,  decorative  pictures  on  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

OTHER  GREAT  PAINTERS  OF  LOUIS  XIV  PERIOD. 

To  this  period  belongs  a  group  of  wonderfully  skil¬ 
ful  portrait  painters,  admirably  fitted  to  paint  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  court  in  their  gorgeous  toilettes,  and  in  the 
picturesque  settings  in  vogue  at  the  time.  These  men 
were  Mignard,  Largilliere  and  Rigaud. 

Philippe  de  Champagne  [or  Champaigne]  (1602- 
1674)  was  the  ablest  portrait  painter  of  the  day.  In 
his  portraits,  remarkable  for  warm,  rich  color  and 
strong  individuality  of  style,  he  has  faithfully  and 
sympathetically  portrayed  the  famous  group  of  men 
and  women  called  Port-Royalists,  who  held  the  mystic 
and  ascetic  doctrines  revered  at  the  time.  At  the 
Louvre  may  be  seen  his  “Last  Supper,”  painted  for 
the  altar  at  Port-Royal;  his  masterpiece,  “Les  Re- 
ligieuses,”  representing  Sister  Agnes  and  the  artist’s 
own  daughter;  also  the  portraits  of  Robert  Arnauld, 
Louis  XIII  and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

ART  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  LOUIS  XV. 

During  the  regency  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV 
majesty  and  stately  dignity  gave  place  to  gaiety,  fri¬ 
volity  and  artificiality.  The  art  of  the  day  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  ideals  of  society  and  it  is  called  Rococo. 
The  expression  of  noble  thoughts  or  sentiments  would 
not  have  found  favor  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  and  it 
did  not  enter  into  the  problem  of  the  “painters  of  fetes 
galantes,”  as  the  artists  of  the  day  were  called.  The 
courtiers  at  Trianon  played  at  life,  which  to  them 
seemed  to  be  a  perpetual  masquerade,  a  sort  of  Ar¬ 
cadian  comedy.  The  artist’s  task  was  to  represent  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  woodland  fetes,  and  the 
coquetry  and  frivolity  of  the  ladies’  boudoir.  All  this 
demanded  on  the  part  of  the  artist  an  exuberance  of 
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fancy,  great  technical  skill,  a  mastery  of  color  and  the 
power  to  produce  bewitching  effects. 

WATTEAU,  PAINTER  OF  A  WORLD  OF  PLEASURE. 

Antoine  Watteau  (1684-1721),  Francois  Boucher 
[Boo-slia']  (1704-1770),  and  Jean  Marc  Nattier  (1685- 
1766)  were  the  most  skilful  of  the  painters  of  the  last 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Watteau  had  such  fine  poetic  qualities,  that,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  frivolous  were  his  subjects,  his  pictures  were 
elevated  into  works  of  art.  He  has  really  written  pub¬ 
licly  the  secret  history  of  his  time,  not  only  in  his  pic¬ 
tures,  but  on  ceilings,  fans  and  panels.  The  world  he 
painted  is  one  of  pleasure  and  delight.  Ladies  and 
gallants  masquerading  as  shepherdesses  and  shep¬ 
herds,  or,  dressed  in  the  most  beautiful  of  silken  robes, 
wander  in  gardens  or  woodland  glades,  while  foun¬ 
tains  sparkle,  and  the  moonlight  falls  on  scenes  of 
enchanting  beauty. 

In  the  Louvre  are  a  number  of  pictures  by  Wat¬ 
teau,  among  them  ‘  ‘  Gilles,  ’  ’  a  character  in  the  Italian 
comedy,  and  the  “Embarkment  for  the  Isle  of  Love.” 
Watteau’s  work  was  always  refined,  but  Boucher,  the 
ablest  decorative  painter  of  the  day,  often  descended  to 
the  popular  taste,  which  was  corruptly  frivolous. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  ARTIFICIAL. 

Many  of  the  subjects  of  Boucher’s  pictures  are 
either  allegorical  or  mythological;  and  often  both  he 
and  Nattier  in  their  portraits  represented  their  sitters 
as  allegorical  or  mythological  characters.  Everything 
is  artificial  in  pose  and  color,  but  the  effect  is  decora¬ 
tive  and  picturesque,  and  there  is  great  charm  in  the 
delicate,  roseate  hues  and  exquisite  little  cupids  sport¬ 
ing  about  on  the  clouds.  There  were  signs  of  a  com¬ 
ing  reaction  against  the  follies  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV 
during  the  last  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
more  serious  element  in  the  art  of  the  day  is  repre- 
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sented  in  the  works  of  Jean  Baptiste  Simeon  Chardin 
[Shar-dan']  (1699-1779)  and  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze 
(1725-1805).  Chardin  holds  a  unique  place  in  French 
art.  He  was  little  influenced  by  his  contemporaries 
and  devoted  himself  to  representing  nature  with  frank¬ 
ness  and  fidelity.  His  early  works  were  pictures  of 
still  life  in  which  he  studied  to  represent  the  play  of 
light  on  objects,  working  in  the  true  modern  spirit. 
When  he  began  to  paint  genre  he  was  immediately 
recognized  and  appreciated,  and  in  1728  he  was  elected 
to  the  Academy.  Chardin’s  theme  is  domestic  life. 
He  treated  it  sympathetically,  often  with  a  touch  of 
humor,  and  always  with  charm  and  a  certain  inde¬ 
finable  quality  peculiarly  French.  His  humble  scenes, 
as,  for  instance,  the  “  Little  Grace-Sayer,  ”  arouse  ten¬ 
der  emotions,  such  as  one  feels  in  reading  4 ‘To  a 
Daisy”  by  Burns,  or  Wordsworth’s  “To  the  Lesser 
Celandine.” 

Greuze  is  best  known  by  his  “Broken  Pitcher”  at 
the  Louvre,  and  the  “Village  Bridegroom.”  From 
the  fact  that  his  pictures  usually  present  some  do¬ 
mestic  drama  pointing  a  moral,  or  suggesting  some¬ 
thing  pathetic  or  tragic,  he  has  been  called  the  “French 
Hogarth.  ’  ’ 

One  of  his  pupils,  Mme.  Vigee  le  Brun,  was  very 
successful  in  painting  portraits,  especially  of  children. 
She  is  best  known  by  the  portrait  at  the  Louvre  of 
herself  and  daughter,  and  the  portrait  of  Marie  An¬ 
toinette  and  her  children. 

The  ideals  of  society,  influenced  by  the  writings  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  were  changing,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  reform.  There  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  revival  of  interest  in  antiquity,  owing  to 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii  in  1775,  and  to  the  writings 
of  Winkleman  and  Lessing.  The  French  revolution¬ 
ists  claimed  that  their  ideas  were  gained  from  a  study 
of  ancient  republican  institutions ;  so  the  study  of  an¬ 
tiquity  became  the  vogue. 
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Joseph  Marie  Vien  [Vee-an']  (1746-1809)'  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  David,  was  the  first  artist  of  the  day  to  turn 
his  attention  to  classical  subjects.  Recognizing  the 
greatness  of  his  pupil,  he  said  in  speaking  of  his  own 
efforts  at  reform:  “I  have  only  unlocked  the  door;  it 
is  M.  David  who  will  throw  it  wide  open.” 

DAVID,  COURT  PAINTER  TO  NAPOLEON. 

Jacques  Louis  David  (1748-1825)  first  began  to 
study  with  Boucher,  who,  when  he  saw  the  seriousness 
of  his  pupil,  advised  him  to  study  with  Vien,  with 
whom  David  went  to  Rome,  in  1775. 

David  usually  chose  classic  subjects,  thus  restoring 
the  dignity  of  art,  which  had  been  somewhat  forgotten 
in  the  preceding  age.  As  a  draughtsman  he  was 
great,  and  his  pictures  were  composed  in  a  skilful 
though  formal  manner;  but  his  style  is  so  lacking  in 
life  and  movement  and  so  severe  that  the  figures  in 
his  pictures  seem  like  statues.  This  effect  was  height¬ 
ened  b}^  the  fact  that  he  despised  harmonies  of  color 
and  the  play  of  light.  The  result  is  that  though  his 
pictures  are  great  in  certain  ways,  they  lack  sentiment 
and  poetic  suggestiveness,  so  that  they  are  what 
Browning  calls  “finished  and  finite.”  Among  his  cele¬ 
brated  pictures  are  the  “Horatii,”  the  “Sabine 
Women”  and  the  portraits  of  Mme.  Recamier  and  of 
Pope  Pius  VII.  In  these  portraits  he  showed  great 
power  in  life-like  delineation  of  character. 

David  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  He  was  artist-director  of  fetes  and  cere¬ 
monies,  and  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  he  was  imprisoned  twice,  after  the  death  of 
Robespierre.  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  he  was 
made  court  painter,  and  executed  for  the  Emperor  the 
“Distribution  of  the  Eagles”  and  the  “Coronation,” 
which  are  at  Versailles.  He  was  warmly  attached  to 
Napoleon  and  painted  for  him  “Napoleon  Crossing  the 
Alps.”  It  is  said  that  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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visited  his  studio  and  asked  to  have  his  portrait 
painted,  David,  loyal  to  Napoleon,  answered,  “I  never 
paint  Englishmen/ ’ 

Two  of  David’s  pupils,  Frangois  Gerard  and  An¬ 
toine  Jean  Gros,  painted  important  decorative  pic¬ 
tures,  and  also  many  portraits  of  the  prominent  people 
of  the  Court.  Gerard’s  masterpiece  is  the  “Entry  of 
Henry  IV  into  Paris”  in  the  Louvre;  and  Gros  painted 
“Epic  War  Scenes,”  in  which  Napoleon  is  the  hero. 

THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL  FOUNDED. 

The  public  was  getting  tired  of  classical  subjects 
treated  in  a  cold,  formal  manner,  and  of  the  theatrical 
pictures  of  the  painters  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  This 
resulted  in  a  revolt  against  David  and  his  school,  and 
in  the  foundation  of  the  romantic  school,  of  which 
Theodore  Gericault  [Zha-re-ko']  (1791-1824)  and  Eu¬ 
gene  Delacroix  (1798-1863)  were  the  leaders.  The 
“Raft  of  the  Medusa”  by  Gericault  was  an  epoch-mak¬ 
ing  picture,  so  revolutionary,  in  fact,  that  at  first  it 
met  with  violent  criticisms;  but  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  soon  turned.  In  representing  the  dramatic 
scene  of  the  wreck,  at  the  moment  when  the  survivors, 
after  drifting  about  in  mid-ocean  for  twelve  days, 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sail  of  a  rescuing  ship,  Gericault 
aimed  by  fidelity  to  nature,  and  vigorous,  effective 
color,  to  express  human  emotions  and  passions.  This 
was  a  new  note  in  French  painting.  Delacroix’s  bril¬ 
liant  color  and  poetic  imagination  are  revealed  in  two 
striking  pictures  at  the  Louvre,  “Dante  and  Virgil  in 
Hell  ’  ’  and  the  ‘  ‘  Taking  of  Constantinople.  ’  ’ 

WORKS  OF  THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL  IN  THE  LOUVRE. 

“The  Source”  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
Louvre,  for  it  is  considered  the  finest  figure  in  French 
painting.  It  is  the  work  of  Jean  Auguste  Dominique 
Ingres  (1780-1867).  It  is  remarkable  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  drawing,  combining  the  loveliness  of  line 
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of  an  antique  statue  with  the  perfect  grace  of  nature. 
In  the  Louvre,  also,  is  his  portrait  of  ‘  ‘  Cherubini. ’ ’ 

The  most  characteristic  picture  at  the  Louvre  by 
Ary  Scheffer,  another  artist  of  the  Eomantic  school, 
is  “St.  Augustine  and  St.  Monica.’ ’  The  Saint  and 
his  mother  are  seated  on  the  seashore,  hand  in  hand, 
looking  up  to  heaven  with  ecstasy,  and  there  is  in  the 
picture  a  poetic  mysticism,  peculiar  to  the  artist. 

PAINTERS  OF  BATTLE  SCENES. 

A  number  of  French  artists  devoted  themselves  to 
painting  scenes  of  military  life.  Horace  Vernet  (1789- 
1863)  represented  the  dramatic  incidents  of  camp  and 
garrison  with  great  power.  At  Versailles  there  are 
many  large  decorations  by  him,  representing  in  a  vivid, 
picturesque  style  the  events  of  the  day.  Among  these 
is  a  series  called  the  “Taking  of  Constantine,”  a 
stronghold  in  Algeria.  Another  distinguished  painter 
of  military  life  is  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier  (1815- 
1891),  who  painted  small  pictures  of  great  delicacy 
and  skill  in  execution,  and  which  are  very  popular. 
Alphonse  de  Neuvelle  also  painted  battle  scenes  with 
rare  dramatic  power. 

Emancipated  by  Gericault  and  Delacroix,  the  versa¬ 
tile  French  spirit  began  to  express  itself  in  many  di¬ 
rections,  and  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  one  of  great  artistic  activity. 

REGNAULT— ARTIST  AND  SOLDIER. 

A  group  of  artists,  which  included  Marhilhat,  Fro- 
mentin,  Gerome,  Fortuny  and  Henri  Kegnault,  painted 
almost  exclusively  pictures  representing  the  varied 
life  of  the  East,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people, 
and  the  atmospheric  effects  peculiar  to  oriental 
scenery. 

Henri  Regnault,  in  1868,  painted  a  portrait  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Prim,  the  finest  equestrian  portrait  of  modern 
times.  The  general  did  not  like  the  portrait,  and  as 
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Regnault  did  not  wish  to  change  it,  the  government 
bought  it.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  oriental  studies 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out.  He  immediately 
entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  when  he  was 
offered  an  officer's  rank  he  refused  it,  saying:  “You 
have  a  good  common  soldier  in  me ;  do  not  lose  him  to 
make  a  mediocre  officer.”  In  the  last  action,  the  last 
shot  fired  in  the  wTar  struck  Regnault  in  the  left  tem¬ 
ple.  He  was  only  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  a  brilliant  career  was  cut  short.  “The  laurel  and 
the  immortelle  bloomed  prematurely  for  him.” 

THE  BARBIZON  SCHOOL. 

The  interest  in  landscape  art  was  not  thoroughly 
awakened  in  France  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  Alexandre  Gabriel  Decamps,  influenced  by 
the  English  painters,  who,  in  turn,  had  found  thei 
inspiration  in  the  works  of  the  great  Dutch  landscape 
painters,  began  to  interpret  nature  and  to  paint  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  true  modern  spirit. 

Theodore  Rousseau  seemed  to  be  so  much  in  love 
with  nature  herself  that  he  is  called  the  “father  of 
modern  French  landscape  painting.  ’  ’  He  delighted  in 
all  her  moods,  but  painted  especially  her  grander  a? 
pects,  and  he  rendered  effects  of  light  so  strikingly 
that  his  pictures  are  called  ‘  ‘  dramas  of  light.  ’  ’  About 
Rousseau  gathered  a  group  of  artists,  Corot,  Daubigny, 
Diaz,  Dupre,  Troy  on  and  Millet,  known  as  the  Barbizou 
school.  These  men  found  their  subjects  in  the  scenes . 
and  in  the  life  of  the  peasants  that  they  saw  at  thei 
own  doors,  and  they  painted  as  faithfully  and  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  they  could,  the  various  aspects  of  nature 
and  life  that  appealed  to  them.  Each  one  of  the  group 
interpreted  nature  in  a  peculiarly  individual  way,  and 
this  adds  to  the  charm  of  their  pictures. 

Jean  Francois  Millet  (1815-1875)  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  artist  of  the  school.  His  pictures  form  a 


THE  ANGELUS. — This  great  picture  was  painted  in  1859  by  Jean  Francois  Millet.  It  represents  two 
peasants  pausing  in  the  midst  of  their  labors  to  say  an  evening  prayer  in  response  to  the  summons  of  the  bell 
in  the  distant  church. 
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great,  pastoral  poem  in  which  he  reveals  what  he  calls 
the  “true  humanity  and  great  poetry’ ’  in  the  life  of 
the  peasant  from  birth  to  old  age,  amid  the  scenes  of 
his  life  and  labor.  He  had  great  love  of  color,  his 
figures  are  full  of  power  and  dignity,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  his  pictures  is  so  lofty,  that  by  them  an  element 
of  spiritual  grandeur  was  added  to  French  art.  Among 
his  best  known  pictures  are  the  “Angelus,”  the  “Man 
with  the  Hoe,  ’  ’  the  ‘  ‘  Gleaners,  ’  ’  and  the  ‘ 4  Sower.  ’  ’  In 
some  of  his  pictures,  like  the  “Man  with  the  Hoe,” 
which  inspired  Edwin  Markham’s  poem  with  the  same 
title,  there  is  shown  such  sympathy  for  the  hard  labor 
and  hopeless  future  of  the  peasant,  that  Millet  was 
accused  of  being  a  Socialist. 

After  Millet,  the  most  interesting  painter  of  the 
Barbizon  school  is  Camille  Corot.  In  speaking  of  him¬ 
self  he  said,  “Delacroix  is  an  eagle — I  am  only  a  sky¬ 
lark.”  On  the  stone  over  his  grave  is  sculptured  a 
little  bird  sitting  on  a  bough,  for,  just  after  the  funeral 
service  had  been  read  over  his  grave,  a  linnet  rested  on 
the  bough  above  it,  and  burst  forth  into  song.  It  seems 
a  fitting  symbol  of  his  cheerful,  simple  life  spent  among 
the  fields  and  forests.  Corot  is  a  poet-painter,  who 
was  most  successful  as  a  painter  of  landscapes. 
Though  his  pictures  are  poetic  and  imaginative,  and 
seem  to  rejmesent  the  exquisite  visions  of  dreams,  yet 
they  are  based  upon  a  very  careful  and  profound  study 
of  nature.  Among  his  best  known  pictures  are  the 
“Dance  of  the  Nymphs,”  “Souvenir  of  Italy,”  “Or¬ 
pheus  Greeting  the  Dawn,”  and  the  “Bathers.” 

While  Corot  with  a  poet’s  magic  shows  the  blithe, 
joyous  aspects  of  nature,  Daubigny  [Do-ben'ye]  shows 
the  sweet  serenity  of  her  more  sombre  moods,  in  pic¬ 
tures  representing  the  banks  of  streams  in  his  own 
Normandy.  The  trees  in  his  pictures  are  dense,  with 
cool  shades  beneath  them,  while  Corot  delighted  in  deli¬ 
cate,  feathery  foliage.  Daubigny’s  tones  are  also  deep, 
while  Corot  was  a  master  in  making  the  most  ethereal 
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effects  with  tints — lilacs,  drabs,  slates,  and  other  deli¬ 
cate,  subtle  tones. 

Dupre  and  Diaz  are  the  decorative  painters  of  the 
school;  that  is,  their  pictures  charm  by  their  color 
and  general  effect,  independently  of  interest  in  the 
subjects.  “  Dupre  sees  nature  through  a  prism. 
Diaz’s  groups  of  dames  and  gallants  have  a  jewel-like 
aspect ;  they  leave  the  same  impression  as  a  tangle  of 
ribbons,  a  bunch  of  exotic  flowers,  a  heap  of  gems  flung 
together  with  the  felicity  of  hap-hazard.  ’  ’ 

Troyon  is  noted  for  his  landscapes  with  cattle. 
“Oxen  Going  to  Labor  at  Sunrise,”  at  the  Louvre,  is 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  picture.  The  painters  of  the 
Barbizon  school  were  so  original  and  individual  in 
their  work  that  their  pictures  met  with  hostile  criti¬ 
cism.  This  is  especially  true  of  Millet,  Rousseau  and 
Corot.  Millet  had  a  long  fight  against  poverty,  and 
Corot  was  sixty  years  old  before  he  sold  a  picture  to 
anyone  outside  the  profession.  When  the  purchaser 
took  away  the  picture,  Corot  said  humorously:  “Alas! 
my  collection  has  been  so  long  complete,  and  now  it  is 
broken !  ’  ’ 

PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  (1824-1902)  was  the  greatest 
mural  painter  that  France  has  produced.  At  Amiens, 
at  the  Pantheon,  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library  his  decorations  prove  his  power. 

COURBET  AND  LE  PAGE— REALISTS. 

The  realistic  school  of  French  painting  includes, 
among  others,  Courbet  and  Bastien  Le  Page ;  the  por¬ 
trait  painters,  Bonnat,  Carolus  Duran  and  Ribot;  and 
the  Impressionists. 

Gustav  Courbet  (1819-1877)  is  called  the  “Father 
of  Realism.”  His  “Funeral  at  Ornans”  is  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  works.  He  was  a  revolutionist 
in  politics  as  in  art.  He  caused  the  Column  Vendome 
to  be  pulled  down  during  the  Commune,  and  was  con- 
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sidered  by  the  French  to  be  a  vandal.  He  was  a  law 
unto  himself  in  his  life  and  in  his  painting.  The  lives 
of  the  great  French  painters  reveal  to  us  men  who 
were  courageous  and  persevering  in  disappointment; 
simple,  modest  and  laborious  in  success.  Courbet,  un¬ 
like  most  of  them,  did  not  care  for  the  quiet,  ab¬ 
stemious  life,  but  was  a  typical  Bohemian,  enjoying 
an  existence  that  set  conventionalities  at  defiance. 
Naturally  such  an  aggressive  personality  expressed  in 
his  art,  met  with  opposition,  and  his  work  was  called 
brutal  and  crude  in  its  realism.  Time  has  somewhat 
modified  public  opinion,  and  the  strength  and  truth  in 
his  work  have  gained  for  it  recognition. 

Bastien  Lepage  is  best  known  by  his  ‘Moan  of 
Arc.”  To  him  the  sentiment  of  his  theme,  and  the 
spiritual  problems,  are  more  interesting  than  the  man¬ 
ner  of  presenting  them. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  TERM  “  IMPRESSIONISM.” 

The  term  “Impressionism”  was  first  used  in  1863. 
The  works  of  Manet,  who  was  a  very  original  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  painter,  excited  so  much  bitter  criticism,  that 
the  Salon  jury  of  1863  rejected  them  and  those  of  his 
followers.  The  Emperor,  however,  demanded  that 
they  should  have  the  right  to  exhibit  their  pictures  in 
a  special  room  called  the  “Salon  of  the  Rejected.” 
The  public  crowded  there  to  have  a  good  laugh,  and 
one  of  the  pictures  that  excited  most  derision  was  a 
sunset  entitled  “Impressions,”  by  Claude  Monet.  The 
word  was  seized  upon  by  the  critics  and  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  group  of  painters  of  whom  Manet,  Monet, 
Renoir,  Fantin-Latour,  Sisley,  Pissarro,  and  Degas 
are.  the  best  known. 

The  impressionistic  picture  represents  a  fleeting  as¬ 
pect  of  a  scene,  just  as  it  appears  to  the  painter  who 
aims  to  paint  according  to  scientific  laws  of  color  and 
light.  Monet,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  impres¬ 
sionists,  painted  various  series  of  pictures;  among 
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them  are  the  44 Hay-ricks, ’ ’  44 Rouen  Cathedral,”  the 
4 4 Thames”  and  the  4 4 Water-lily”  series.  He  painted 
each  of  the  series  in  this  way.  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  at  sunrise  several  canvases  which  he  changed 
from  hour  to  hour.  Thus  at  the  end  of  a  day  he  had 
painted  the  same  subject  many  times,  producing  thus 
different  pictures.  When  these  were  exhibited  at  the 
same  time,  one  could  follow,  4 ‘led  by  the  magic  of  his 
brush,  the  history  of  light  playing  upon  one  and  the 
same  object.” 

In  visiting  the  Salon  today  the  influence  of  all  the 
schools  is  very  apparent.  There  are  new  leaders  of 
new  schools,  each  enthusiastically  working  out  art 
problems,  and  time  alone  will  tell  which  are  the  great¬ 
est  among  them. 

WHY  ARTISTS  GO  TO  PARIS  TO  STUDY. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  ambition  of  students 
all  over  Europe  to  study  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
which  was  so  revered  that  it  was  called  the  4  4  Fountain 
of  Life,”  the  4 4 Tree  of  Knowledge,”  and  the  4 4 Candle¬ 
stick  of  the  House  of  the  Lord.”  Today,  artists  from 
all  over  the  world  go  to  Paris  to  study  with  the  great 
French  masters,  who  are  willing  and  proud  to  teach 
young  artists  of  all  countries  for  almost  no  compen¬ 
sation,  just  for  love  of  their  art.  In  the  French  people 
the  love  of  art  seems  to  be  bred  in  the  bone.  High  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  look  upon  works  of  art  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  enthusiasm.  The  French  government  does  all 
in  its  power  to  encourage  art  and  artists,  and  there 
are  rare  opportunities  for  study  in  Paris,  as  her  great 
treasure-houses  of  art  are  thrown  open  to  all  the 
world.  There  is  no  school  of  art  so  vitally  alive  today 
as  the  French  school.  Thus  Paris  is  truly  what 
Thackeray  called  it,  a  4 4 Paradise  for  artists.” 


THE  LOUVRE,  PARIS. — One  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  the  world;  its  foundation  dates  from 
1200.  Once  a  royal  residence,  it  is  now  a  marvellous  Treasure-house  of  Art,  its  collections  of  antiquities,  gems, 
statuary  and  paintings  being  opened  freely  to  the  public. 


' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


German  Painting. 


CHRISTIANITY  UNITES  THE  WHOLE  OF  EUROPE. 

[HEN  the  intellectual  light  of  the  world  re¬ 
turned  after  that  period  known  as  the  Dark 
Ages,  it  dawned  in  the  West;  the  Frankish 
Empire  under  Charlemagne  became  the  masterful 
power,  and  a  new  epoch  was  begun  somewhat  along 
the  line  of  the  old  Roman  civilization.  But  no  orig¬ 
inal  forms  of  culture  are  found,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  downfall  of  Charlemagne’s  Empire  in  843,  that  a 
really  new  stage  of  growth  becomes  apparent.  This 
period  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  the  Germanic  races  which,  with  the  fall  of  the 
Frankish  Empire,  saved  the  world  from  sinking  back 
into  disorder.  It  was  the  Germanic  races,  that,  under 
the  firm  rule  of  their  emperors,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  new  order.  Likewise  availing  themselves  of 
what  was  best  in  the  old  Roman  civilization  they 
wrought  with  the  vigor  of  a  youthful  nation.  More¬ 
over  the  times  were  different,  for  whereas  in  the  an¬ 
cient  days  of  Rome  each  state  grew  independently, 
according  to  its  own  religion  and  customs,  now  Chris¬ 
tianity  united  not  only  tbe  Germans  but  the  whole 
of  Europe  in  one  common,  spiritual  cause.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  ages  religion  was  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
daily  life,  men  prayed  frankly  and  in  public,  and  it 
was  in  and  around  the  temple  where  religion  was 
enthroned  that  artistic  sentiment  found  its  best  ex¬ 
pression.  Much  of  the  art  of  the  time  was  not  the 
work  of  artists — men  trained  to  paint — but  rather  the 
artless  attempts  at  personal  expression. 
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THE  GERMAN  ROMANESQUE  CATHEDRALS. 

The  art  of  architecture  was  the  most  important 
because  it  builded  the  temple,  and  necessarily  in¬ 
fluenced  all  the  other  arts  that  became  a  part  of  it, 
therefore  the  art  of  the  past  most  naturally  groups 
itself  around  architecture,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  certain  achitectural  periods.  Thus  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
was  a  new  style  of  cathedral  building  called  the  Ro¬ 
manesque,  a  beautiful  development  of  that  employed 
in  the  old  Roman  churches  a  thousand  years  before, 
and  which  took  a  deep  hold  on  the  German  mind. 
Probably  the  earliest  and  simplest  of  these  German 
Romanesque  cathedrals  is  that  at  Gernrode,  the  orig¬ 
inal  foundations  of  which  date  from  961.  All  up  and 
down  the  Rhine  and  in  the  various  provinces  may  be 
found  these  ancient  churches  of  different  orders  and 
of  the  best  type,  dating  from  the  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  one  at  Mainz  being  excep¬ 
tionally  grand,  as  is  that  at  Worms  and  the  one  at 
Speyer.  Indeed  so  rich  is  Germany  in  examples  of 
this  architecture,  that  the  details  form  a  pleasant 
study  in  themselves. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  MANNERISMS  OF  ART. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  of  the  Romanesque  period 
cannot  compare  with  the  fine  freedom  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture,  principally  for  the  reason  that  under  the 
conditions  mentioned,  the  arts  were  mostly  confined 
to,  or  regulated  by,  the  monasteries  and  had  the 
strictest  rules  for  their  practice.  Saints  were  painted 
in  a  certain  traditional  way  that  had  little  regard 
for  reality,  but  rather  more  for  the  signs  and  sym¬ 
bols  by  which  they  were  identified.  The  human  fig¬ 
ure  as  handed  down  from  the  perfection  of  the  Greek 
treatment  through  the  Roman  period  and  which  had 
become  affected  and  distorted  with  piety  in  the  draw- 
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ings  of  the  early  Christian  epoch,  was  the  form  that 
was  now  generally  insisted  upon.  The  German  peo¬ 
ple,  a  northern  race,  were  slow  to  change;  moreover 
studies  from  nature  were  discouraged  as  being  gross 
and  nnspiritual.  And  so  the  cathedral  sculpture,  the 
carvings,  of  which  there  were ‘plenty  in  wood,  stone 
and  ivory;  the  paintings  upon  the  walls,  many  of 
which  were  most  elaborate;  the  bronze  doors,  orna¬ 
mented  with  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament  in  bas- 
reliefs,  the  style  being  extremely  primitive;  the  deco¬ 
rations,  or  illuminations,  of  manuscript  books,  with 
paintings  of  initial  letters  and  pictures;  enamelling 
on  metal  in  the  Byzantine  fashion,  all  offered  a  wide 
field  for  art,  but  all  partook  of  the  ecclesiastical  man¬ 
nerisms  referred  to.  At  the  same  time  it  was  true 
art  because  it  represented  the  truth  as  the  people  of 
that  day  understood  it;  it  represented  the  feeling  of 
the  nation,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  imbued  with  a 
certain  solemnity,  the  spiritual  purpose,  giving  it  a 
dignity  even  when  it  is  grotesque,  as  must  inevitably 
sometimes  have  been  the  case  when  piety,  legend, 
fable  and  symbolism  were  so  confused.  Astonishing 
works  of  this  kind  dating  from  the  eleventh  century 
are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  and  cathedrals. 


CATHEDRAL  ART,  RICH,  STRANGE  AND  FANTASTIC. 

These  days  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  filled  with 
artistic  work,  much  of  it  rich,  strange  and  fantastic, 
because  that  was  the  nature  of  the  times  that  gave 
it  birth;  days  of  romance,  of  knight  errantry,  of  the 
crusades  for  the  redemption  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher, 
when  the  restless  nations  went  clanking  in  armor  to 
and  fro  over  Europe  with  lance  in  rest,  fighting  for 
this  reason,  or  that  reason,  or  no  reason  at  all,  but 
unwittingly  all  the  time  exchanging  thoughts  and 
customs,  arts  and  crafts,  and  new  ideas  as  well  as 
blows.  Between  the  years  1190-1273  Germany,  which 
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had  hitherto  stood  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and  the  sue* 
eessor  of  imperial  Rome,  entered  upon  a  state  of  tur¬ 
bulence  and  disorder  during  which  the  reigning 
dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  the  cities  and  burghers 
became  all  powerful.  France  reasserted  its  leadership 
in  civilization,  and  a  new  intellectual  movement  far 
surpassing  the  Romanesque,  spread  through  the  na¬ 
tions. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

It  was  in  cathedral  building  that  these  changes 
took  their  most  pronounced  form,  and  from  this  tan¬ 
gled  wilderness  of  ideas  arose  stately,  superb,  Gothic 
architecture.  Called  ‘  ‘  Gothic 9  ’  by  the  Italians  in  con¬ 
tempt  as  being  barbarous,  the  name  grew  to  signify 
all  that  is  bold  and  beautiful  in  architecture.  It  was 
a  long  while  before  Germany  consented  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  this  change  of  fashion,  the  product  of  a 
foreign  soil.  Attached  as  the  people  were  to  the  Ro¬ 
manesque  traditions,  the  builders  were  slow  in  modi¬ 
fying  their  designs,  producing  the  so-called  Transi¬ 
tion  style  at  first  and  only  at  last  adopting  the  Gothic 
with  certain  limitations  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  The  Cathedral  at  Cologne  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  German  Gothic  ecclesiastical 
structures;  begun  in  the  Middle  Ages  (1248),  it  was 
not  completed  until  recent  times.  Other  examples 
followed  until  the  new  mode  gradually  displaced  the 
old.  Church  edifices,  monasteries,  and  secular  build¬ 
ings,  erected  in  this  period,  demonstrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  greatness  of  Germany’s  progress.  France 
being  now  involved  in  war  with  England,  Germany  in 
the  fourteenth  century  again  took  the  lead  and  her 
influence,  especially  in  architecture,  reached  through¬ 
out  Europe.  As  for  the  other  arts,  sculpture  showed 
a  very  marked  improvement,  Gothic  architecture  with 
its  wealth  of  sculptural  detail  being  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  advance. 
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STAINED  GLASS  VERSUS  MURAL  ART. 

The  art  of  making  stained  glass  was  also  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  enormous  windows  of  the  Gothic  cathe¬ 
drals,  while  at  the  same  time  these  windows  by  di¬ 
minishing  the  wall  space  lessened  the  opportunities 
for  great  mural  paintings.  The  painting  of  pictures 
on  panels,  however,  was  carried  on  more  extensively 
in  Germany  than  in  any  other  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
tries;  they  were  often  used  as  wings,  or  doors,  for  a 
central  altar-painting,  the  three  panels  when  the 
doors  were  open  showing  a  connected  series  of  scenes, 
such  as  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  the  Pas¬ 
sion,  the  background  being  frequently  of  gold,  while 
precious  metals  and  stones  occasionally  enhanced  the 
decorative  effect. 

VON  HERLE  AND  LOCHNER. 

The  human  figure  was  drawn  with  a  certain  slim¬ 
ness  suited  to  its  new  architectural  surroundings,  the 
body  being  curved  and  the  head  held  to  one  side, 
quite  differently  from  the  stiffness  of  the  old  style, 
and  pleasing  in  spite  of  the  sentimental  pose.  Vari¬ 
ous  manners  of  painting,  or  schools,  as  they  were 
called,  had  begun  to  exercise  an  influence  on  art  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  One  of  these  schools,  that  of 
Cologne,  is  well  known  for  two  of  its  masters,  Wilhelm 
von  Herle,  who  painted  faces  with  a  remarkable  child¬ 
like  purity  and  innocence  of  expression,  and  who  is 
mentioned  in  1380  as  “the  best  painter  in  German 
countries;”  the  other  is  Stephan  Lochner,  who  be¬ 
longs  to  a  later  date,  and  is  the  author  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  picture  at  present  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael 
of  the  Cologne  cathedral. 

NUREMBERG,  ABODE  OF  EMPERORS  AND  ARTISTS. 

When  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  be¬ 
gan  to  assert  itself,  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  were 
the  first  of  the  German  towns  to  be  noticeably  affected. 
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But  of  these  Nuremberg  was  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  and  responded  most  quickly  to  the  inspiration. 
It  is  not  known  precisely  when  Nuremberg  was 
founded.  It  was  an  imperial  city  of  central  Ger¬ 
many,  and  its  first  historical  mention  is  in  1050.  It 
is  a  typical  mediaeval  town  and  has  ever  been  a  de¬ 
light  to  artists.  Its  site  is  a  rocky  height  arising 
abruptly  from  a  plain  with  a  river  at  its  base,  and 
presents  a  natural  stronghold  of  vital  importance  in 
the  Middle  Ages  when  continual  wars  and  feuds  har¬ 
ried  the  land.  Its  grim  old  fortifications  may  be  seen 
to  this  day,  wall,  moat  and  flanking  tower.  Because 
of  its  security,  Nuremberg  was  a  favorite  residence 
of  the  Emperors,  and  in  their  trains  came  families  of 
high  degree,  whose  descendants  were  in  the  time  of 
the  empire  the  aristocratic  rulers  of  the  town.  But 
Nuremberg  was  also  the  center  of  a  flourishing  trade, 
a  mart  for  the  merchandise  that  came  from  the  East 
through  Venice  to  the  great  Hanse  towns  of  the 
north.  Its  burghers  were  engaged  in  honorable  com¬ 
merce  or  manufacture;  grave,  devout  men,  frosty- 
faced,  but  kindly  withal,  frugal,  with  a  stern  sense  of 
justice,  proud  of  the  city’s  wealth  and  standing,  with 
a  quaint  dignity  fully  equalling  the  pride  of  the 
haughtiest  patrician.  And  because  of  all  these  things, 
Nuremberg  also  became  a  noted  seat  of  culture,  where 
men  renowned  in  literature,  science  and  art  visited  or 
resided,  and  thus  shed  luster  on  the  picturesque  old 
town. 

GREAT  ARTISTS  OF  NUREMBERG. 

Indeed,  though  Nuremberg  has  been  the  dwelling 
place  of  emperors,  it  is  better  known  to  the  world  to¬ 
day  as  the  home  of  such  men  as  Peter  Vischer  and 
Adam  Kraft,  sculptors  and  bronze  workers;  Koberger, 
one  of  the  first  printers,  and  who  issued  the  Bible  in 
Latin  and  German  editions;  but  greatest  of  all,  the 
painter  and  draughtsman  Albrecht  Diirer,  whose  birth 
within  the  walls  of  Nuremberg  is  its  crowning  glory. 
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Diirer  was  one  of  those  intellectual  men  to  whom 
the  Renaissance  message  of  truth  and  enlightment  in¬ 
stantly  appealed,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  in 
so  far  as  actual  artistic  ability  is  concerned,  he  takes 
rank  with  the  foremost  artists  of.  the  world;  indeed 
if  we  ignore  the  creation  of  the  purely  beautiful,  which 
was  not  what  Diirer  in  his  rugged  surroundings  was 
striving  for,  many  believe  him  the  peer  of  the  great¬ 
est.  He  was  bom  in  Nuremberg,  May  21st,  1471.  His 
father  came  from  Hungary,  and  was  a  goldsmith  by 
trade.  He  taught  his  son,  Albrecht,  his  craft  but  as  the 
boy  showed  unusual  talent  for  drawing  and  painting, 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  for  three 
years  to  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  the  most  important 
painter  of  the  town. 


THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  GREAT  DURER. 

Wohlgemuth,  who  was  the  successor  of  Pleyden- 
wurff,  a  young  man  of  ability,  who  died  young,  was 
the  painter  of  numerous  altar-pieces  and  other  church 
pictures,  besides  decorations  for  the  corporations  and 
council  houses.  He  had  a  large  shop  with  many 
journeymen  assistants,  and  finally  his  art  degenerated 
into  a  regular  business  of  supplying  paintings  and 
engravings,  the  Lord’s  Passion,  the  Martyrdom  of 
the  Saints,  and  tortures  being  the  most  popular  sub¬ 
jects,  nearly  all  done  in  the  old  set  style.  At  the  end 
of  the  three  years  with  Wohlgemuth,  Diirer  went  on 
his  apprentice  journey  to  see  the  world.  Precisely 
where  he  went  is  uncertain,  except  that  he  traveled 
to  Colmar,  the  home  of  the  famous  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  Martin  Schongauer.  On  his  return  to  Nurem¬ 
berg  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  Diirer  married  the 
daughter  of  Hans  Frey,  an  alliance  that  was  no  doubt 
arranged  by  his  father  after  the  usual  custom,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  statements  to  the  contrary,  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  happy.  For  the  next  ten  years 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  his  native  town  as  a 
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painter  and  engraver  on  copper  and  wood.  In  1505 
Diirer  again  started  forth  to  see  more  of  the  world, 
going  to  Venice,  where  his  ability  as  a  painter  and 
draughtsman,  his  very  handsome  person,  general  cul¬ 
ture,  knowledge,  and  charming  manners,  won  for  him 
many  friends  ahd  admirers.  He  also  spent  some  time 
in  Bologna  and  in  Padua.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
following  year  he  was  again  in  Nuremberg,  working 
industriously  until  1520,  when  he  journeyed  to  the 
Netherlands,  returning  in  the  following  year.  After 
this  he  labored  continuously  at  home  until  his  death 
in  1528. 

THE  WORKS  OF  DURER. 

Diirer ’s  earliest  paintings  were  in  the  prevalent 
style  as  practiced  by  Wohlgemuth  in  his  shop,  but  he 
soon  adopted  the  modern  method  of  the  Renaissance 
in  vogue  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  of  executing  the  en¬ 
tire  work  with  his  own  hand,  and  putting  all  his  per¬ 
sonality  in  it,  with  the  result  that  he  developed  a  won¬ 
derful  completeness  that  was  almost  miniature-like 
in  its  perfection,  and  which,  combined  with  his  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  drawing  and  fine  color  sense,  pro¬ 
duced  remarkable  results.  Of  his  riper  years,  one  of 
his  grandest  works  is  “The  Adoration  of  the  Magi’ ’ 
(1504).  It  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  full  of  poetry  and 
fine  color.  Another  of  his  best  paintings  is  the  “Feast 
of  the  Rosary,”  painted  in  Venice  (1506).  “The 
Martyrdom  of  the  Ten  Thousand”  in  the  Imperial 
Gallery  at  Vienna  (1508)  is  a  powerful  delineation  of 
a  doleful  subject.  Jacob  Heller  of  Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main  commissioned  Diirer  to  paint  for  him  a  picture 
of  the  “Assumption  and  Coronation  of  Mary,”  of 
which  only  a  copy  remains.  In  the  Vienna  Gallery  is 
a  painting  of  the  “Trinity”  (1511),  a  picture  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  deeply  devotional  spirit.  Then  there  is 
a  very  beautiful  Madonna  picture  (1512)  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Vienna. 


he  invented  the  art  of  etching. 
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DURER  BEST  KNOWN  BY  HIS  ENGRAVINGS. 

But  after  all,  it  is  by  his  engravings  that  Diirer 
is  best  known  to  the  world  at  large.  He  himself  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  small  compensation  he  received  for 
his  paintings,  considering  the  time,  money,  and  labor 
he  expended  on  them,  declaring  that  “it  was  well- 
nigh  enough  to  wear  one  out,”  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  “to  bide  more  steadily  by  his  engravings.” 
To  understand  this  latter  kind  of  work,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  people  of  that  day  saw  but  little 
of  books,  and  that  pictures  and  religious  plays  served 
their  place.  While  paintings  were  only  for  the 
Church,  or  princes,  corporations,  and  rich  individuals, 
almost  any  one  could  buy  prints  which,  therefore, 
found  a  ready  sale  to  the  people  generally  at  the  mar¬ 
kets,  fairs  and  church  festivals.  These  pictures  were 
drawn  and  engraved  either  on  wood  or  copper,  and 
printed,  many  of  them  by  Koberger,  Diirer ’s  god¬ 
father.  It  is  surprising  what  wonderful  effects  Diirer 
produced  by  this  medium.  Most  of  his  subjects  were, 
as  usual,  of  a  religious  character,  like  the  “Great  Pas¬ 
sion,”  in  a  series  of  twelve  sheets  and  the  “Little 
Passion”  in  thirty-six.  Others  again  are  of  an  alle¬ 
gorical  character,  like  the  “Knight,  Death  and  the 
Devil;”  and  “Melancholia;”  an  immense  woodcut  of 
the  Triumphal  Arch  of  the  Emperor  Maximillian, 
showing  a  wealth  of  imagination  and  invention  in 
decoration.  A  charming  feature  of  these  engravings 
is  the  landscape  the  artist  introduces  as  a  background, 
and  the  fortified  towns,  the  one  in  “St.  Anthony,”  be¬ 
ing  Diirer ’s  much  beloved  Nuremberg. 


THE  GIFTED  DURER’ S  LITERARY  WORKS. 

A  man  of  infinite  patience  and  industry,  Diirer 
was  also  enterprising  and  talented  in  other  direc¬ 
tions.  He  wrote  and  published  several  important 
books  on  art,  notably  that  Concerning  Human  Pro¬ 
portions ,  a  work  on  perspective,  and  another  on  the 
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formation  of  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  geometrical 
plan.  He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  “Fortifications,”  a 
subject  which,  as  already  hinted,  was  of  universal  in¬ 
terest  in  those  days.  Diirer  was  earnest,  sincere  and 
human;  he  was  not  only  admired  but  loved  by  his 
countrymen,  and  returned  this  affection  even  to  the 
extent  of  refusing  splendid  offers  from  other  cities, 
because  of  his  loyalty  to  his  own  town  and  people. 
His  art,  as  has  been  well  said,  was  the  town  and  the 
people  transfigured;  it  was  romantic,  devout,  tender, 
meditative,  gloomy,  wonderful.  He  was  essentially  a 
German  among  Germans,  the  highest  type  of  his  day 
and  people. 

THE  BURGKMAIRS  AND  HOLBEINS. 

In  ancient  Augsburg,  also  a  center  of  wealth  and 
culture,  there  lived  two  families  of  famous  painters, 
the  Burgkmairs  and  the  Holbeins.  Hans  Burgkmair 
(1473-1531)  introduced  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance 
into  Augsburg,  after  his  return  from  a  sojourn  in 
Italy,  and,  like  Diirer,  was  one  of  the  earliest  German 
artists  who  worked  out  a  landscape  for  the  background 
of  his  pictures,  instead  of  using  the  Mediaeval  decora¬ 
tive  effects.  Hans  Holbein,  the  elder,  born  about  1460, 
was  a  painter  of  very  great  ability;  but  in  his  son, 
Hans  Holbein,  the  younger,  who  was  born  in  Augs- 
berg,  in  1497,  the  city  has  the  honor  to  be  represented 
by  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  Germany.  Holbein, 
actuated  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  his  father  had  never 
prospered  in  their  native  town,  moved  to  Basle  in 
1514;  in  1517  he  was  working  in  Lucerne,  and  two 
years  later  he  returned  to  Basle  where  he  remained 
until  1526;  he  then  went  to  France,  and  from  there 
to  Ehgland,  where,  through  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  he  was  employed  in  the  court  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  In  1528  he  returned  to  Basle  to  execute 
some  commissions  for  the  Town  Council,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  several  years.  He  afterwards  resumed  his 
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residence  in  London,  where  lie  died  in  1543.  Holbein 
was  one  of  the  few  German  painters  who  made  the 
Renaissance  methods  all  his  own,  yet  retained  his  orig¬ 
inality.  He  was  quite  precocious,  doing  good  work  at 
a  very  early  age.  He  painted  a  number  of  religious 
pictures,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  being  “The  Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer,”  a  beautiful  com¬ 
position  filled  with  reverence.  At  Basle  are  eight  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Passion  treated  in  a  highly  dramatic  way, 
beside  many  other  examples  of  his  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing.  In  England,  Holbein  confined  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  portraiture;  and  what  wonderful  por¬ 
traits  they  are!  So  frank  and  so  true,  it  seems  as 
though  not  a  line  could  be  added  or  taken  away  with¬ 
out  marring  the  work;  as  though  it  was  not  an  effect 
labored  for,  but  one  that  came  naturally;  they  are 
classical  in  their  simplicity  and  perfection;  these 
nobles  of  King  Henry’s  Court— people  of  humbler  sta¬ 
tion,  blooming  maiden,  dignified  matron,  youthful 
gallant  or  venerable  sire,  they  are  all  so  human,  so 
real,  they  “live  again  in  their  pictures.” 

HOLBEIN  ALSO  AN  ENGRAVER. 

Holbein  also  made  many  engravings  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  his  day.  One  series  generally  known  as  the 
“Dance  of  Death”  is  particularly  famous.  It  is  thor¬ 
oughly  German  in  its  idea,  and  shows  deep  thought 
and  perception  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  worldly 
treated  with  a  grim  humor.  The  prints  are  wood 
cuts  done  in  a  bold  way,  and  in  each  Death  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  form,  of  a  skeleton  seizing  upon  some  vic¬ 
tim,  old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  at  the  most  inopportune 
and  unexpected  moment;  the  blind  beggar  holding  out 
his  hand  for  alms  is  led  helplessly  away  by  the  grin¬ 
ning  skeleton;  the  thief  caught  in  the  act  is  arrested 
by  Death;  the  lady  dancing  has  to  accept  Death  for 
a  partner,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  scale  of  hu¬ 
manity.  German  painting  and  engraving  reached  its 
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highest  mark  with  Diirer  and  Holbein.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  both  exercised  a  strong  influence  upon 
the  national  art  of  Germany,  through  their  creations 
as  well  as  through  their  pupils,  of  whom  Diirer,  in 
particular,  had  many. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

After  their  day,  art  broadened  and  extended  so 
that  the  power  of  the  Renaissance  penetrated  to  all 
art  centers,  and  resulted  in  a  greater  freedom  of  form, 
originality  of  invention,  and  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividuality.  The  Reformation  and  Protestantism 
changed  the  old  relations  of  the  Church  to  art.  The 
arts  were  no  longer  the  handmaidens  of  religion  and 
architecture.  Painting  and  sculpture  were  done  for 
their  own  sakes,  and  went  their  own  separate  ways. 
Finally  there  came  a  time,  as  such  times  always  seem 
to  come  in  the  history  of  art,  when  the  new  and  freer 
methods  having  won  for  themselves  popular  approval, 
were  adopted  by  many  artists  merely  because  they 
were  popular.  Vigor  and  originality  were  replaced 
by  conventionality,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  art  in  Germany  began  to  decline  and 
the  “ Italian  manner’’  became  in  fact  a  mannerism, 
a  body  without  a  soul.  For  the  next  two  hundred 
years  Germany  has  little  to  offer.  To  be  sure  there 
are  certain  honorable  exceptions,  such  as  Adam  Els- 
heimer  (1578-1620),  whose  landscapes  with  figures 
showr  individuality,  but  the  majority  of  the  artists 
were  not  especially  noteworthy. 

THE  ART  OF  ANGELICA  KAUFFMAN. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  likewise  there  are  com¬ 
paratively  few  painters  worthy  of  special  mention; 
Denner  (1685-1749)  who  painted  portraits  in  minute 
fashion;  Chodowiecki  (1726-1801)  who  delineated 
scenes  from  domestic  life,  and  Anton  Graff  (1736- 
1813)  who  produced  some  good  portraits.  Probably 
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the  most  celebrated  of  the  portrait  painters  of  this 
time,  is  Angelica  Kauffman,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  the 
daughter  of  a  painter,  Johann  Joseph  Kauffman, 
from  whom  she  received  instruction.  The  greater 
part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Italy  and  England;  she 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  her  work  which  had  a  sweetness  and  charm 
of  its  own,  was  highly  prized.  In  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  1764,  the  publication  of  Win- 
ckelmann’s  History  of  Ancient  Art  aroused  new  in¬ 
terest  in  the  art  of  Ancient  Greece,  an  enthusiasm 
promptly  encouraged  by  Goethe,  and  which  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  painting  of  Raphael  Mengs  (1728- 
1779),  who  adopted  the  principles  advanced  by  these 
great  writers,  and  founded  a  new  school  of  German 
Classicism. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  GERMAN  CLASSICISM. 

Carstens  (1754-1798)  also  painted  classical  models 
with  considerable  spirit.  This  movement  was  one 
phase  of  the  final  revolt  against  old  religious  creeds, 
so-called  superstitions,  and  the  bondage  of  Mediaeval 
beliefs.  The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
called  the  “Age  of  Enlightenment”  because  it  was 
an  age  of  free  thought,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
France  and  England,  when  the  greatest  minds  of  the 
day,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Leibnitz,  Paine  and 
Lessing,  established  the  philosophy  of  individual  in¬ 
telligence  for  guidance  in  life,  rather  than  the  formu¬ 
las  of  the  past.  Art  reflected  this  feeling,  as  true  art 
always  must  reflect  the  national  emotions,  in  the 
classical  school  of  which  Mengs  was  the  founder,  and 
later  in  the  Romanticism  of  the  Diisseldorf  school. 

ROMANTICISM  AND  THE  DUSSELDORF  SCHOOL. 

The  Diisseldorf  school  originated  in  an  Academy  of 
Art,  organized  by  the  Elector  Palatine,  Karl  Theodor, 
in  1767,  but  it  did  not  attain  great  consequence,  liow- 
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ever,  until  reorganized  by  Frederick  William  III,  who 
made  Peter  Cornelius  (i 783-1866)  the  director.  Cor¬ 
nelius  was  one  of  the  brilliant  group  of  young  artists, 
including  Overbeck,  Veit  and  Schadow,  all  of  whom 
attracted  attention  in  Rome  by  their  work  based  on 
enthusiastic  study  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  which 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  new,  or  modern,  era  in  Ger¬ 
man  Art.  Cornelius  later  made  the  well-known  illu¬ 
strations  for  Goethe’s  Faust  and  for  the  Niebe- 
lungenlied,  which  struck  a  national  note  and  sug¬ 
gest  Diirer’s  representative  work.  In  1825  Cornelius 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Munich  Academy,  and 
Schadow  became  identified  with  the  Diisseldorf 
School  under  whom  it  eventually  grew  to  be  famous. 

DISCIPLES  OF  THE  DUSSELDORF  SCHOOL. 

Among  well-known  disciples  of  this  new  school 
are  Hildebrandt,  the  Aschenbaclis,  Rethel,  and  Knaus. 
Of  the  many  Americans  who  went  to  Diisseldorf  to 
study  and  who  introduced  its  style  at  home,  may  be 
mentioned  Eastman  Johnson,  Leutze  and  Bierstadt. 
The  Munich  school  under  Cornelius  also  became  an 
important  factor  in  German  art.  The  city  of  Mun¬ 
ich 'is  to-day  one  of  those  most  distinguished  for  its 
artistic  nature.  The  Old  Pinakothek  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance  style  of  architecture,  contains  some  fourteen 
hundred  canvases  by  the  great  masters  since  the 
time  of  Raphael,  while  the  New  Pinakothek  has  a  good 
collection  of  the  works  of  modern  artists.  In  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  these  is  the  Glyptothek  containing  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  statuary. 

ARTISTS  OF  THE  MUNICH  SCHOOL. 

The  Munich  school  is  identified  with  the  names  of 
Klenze  and  Gartner,  architects;  Schwanthaler,  the 
sculptor;  Cornelius  and  Kaulbach,  the  painters.  The 
more  modern  Munich  school  headed  by  Piloty,  Diez  and 
Griitzner,  is  characterized  by  realistic  feeling  as  op- 
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posed  to  the  romanticism  of  the  older  generation.  In 
recent  times  the  art  of  Germany  is  such  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  ungrudging  admiration  and  respect  of  all 
nations.  Disregarding  the  various  theories  and 
methods,  the  schools  of  idealism  as  opposed  to  real¬ 
ism,  the  classical  as  contrasted  with  the  romantic,  the 
old  as  antagonized  by  the  new,  all  of  which  is  but 
the  seething  of  vitality  and  a  proof  of  the  vigor  of 
its  art,  Germany  during  the  last  century,  as  Professor 
Paul  Clemen  in  his  Contemporary  German  Art  has  so 
forcibly  expressed,  can  point  proudly  to  a  long  and 
honorable  list  of  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture 
some  of  whom  have  passed  away  but  many  of  whom 
are  still  adorning  their  profession. 

MODERN  GERMAN  PAINTERS. 

Among  the  leaders  of  modern  German  art  in  the 
last  fifty  years  was  Adolf  von  Menzel,  a  great  histori¬ 
cal  painter  of  the  Friedrician  period  as  well  as  a 
painter  of  the  life  of  the  people;  Franz  von  Lenbach, 
a  wonderful  portrait  painter,  one  who  gave  to  the 
world  pictures  of  nearly  all  of  Germany’s  greatest 
men,  pictures  that  show  them  as  they  actually  were, 
alone  in  their  greatness;  Wilhelm  Leibe,  a  painter  of 
realistic  peasant  life,  who  saw  it  from  the  soil ;  Arnold 
Bocklin,  a  man  of  great  versatility,  a  Swiss  by  birth, 
but  essentially  German  in  his  education  and  work,  who 
took  his  subjects  from  history,  mythology,  religion, 
fable,  wherever  they  appealed  to  him.  Then  there  is 
Hans  Thoma  who  is  likewise  poetical  and  especially 
revels  in  delineating  the  German  fairy  tale  which  he 
seems  to  paint  with  sheer  delight;  Liebermann,  an 
artist  of  strong  personality;  Triibner  and  Fritz  von 
Uhde,  the  latter  a  representative  of  the  latest  realistic 
schqol  of  Munich ;  Friederich  August  Kaulbach,  also  of 
the  Munich  school,  who  after  Lenbach ’s  death  became 
one  of  the  leading  portrait  painters;  Schonleber,  Dill 
and  Leistikow,  landscape  painters,  each  earnest  and 
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sincere;  Franz  Stuck,  who,  like  Rocklin,  has  a  weird, 
imaginative  art,  and  Max  Klinger,  a  remarkable  ar¬ 
tist  resembling  those  self-reliant,  adventurous  men  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  variety  of  mediums  which  he 
uses  to  express  his  ideas,  and  who  is  capable  of  the 
widest  range  of  thought  and  feeling. 

MODERN  GERMAN  SCULPTORS. 

Among  the  modern  sculptors  are  Begas,  the  author 
of  the  Berlin  monuments  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Bis¬ 
marck;  Lederer,  the  creator  of  the  great  Bismarck 
monument  at  Hamburg;  and  Hildebrand  whose  pure 
and  intellectual  conceptions  in  marble  are  most  ad¬ 
mirable.  Indeed  the  roll  of  honor  of  Germany’s  ar¬ 
tists  of  today  is  too  long  to  call  and  do  justice  to  all. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
twentieth  century  Germany  lias  an  art  that  is  most 
satisfying,  and  with  its  traditions  of  the  ages,  its 
strong  national  feeling,  its  intellectual  progress,  and 
its  wholesome,  healthful  exuberance,  “its  future  is  as 
full  of  iiromise  as  its  past  is  rich  with  performance.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Painting  in  the  Netherlands 


THE  PAINTERS  OF  BELGIUM  (FLANDERS). 

ROM  the  beginning  of  art  expression  in  the 
Netherlands  the  visual  music  or  harmony  of 
things  was  shown  best  in  the  work  of  their 
painters,  but  was  also  expressed  in  the  fine  weavings 
which  were  so  characteristic  of  Netherlandish  in¬ 
dustry.  To  these  was  added  craftsmanship,  or  the 
ability  to  work  out  with  the  fingers  the  understanding 
of  the  mind.  We  may  dare  to  go  further  and  declare 
that  in  craftsmanship  the  Netherlandish  painters  lead 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  entire  world  of  art  owes  a 
debt  to  two  early  fifteenth  century  Flemish  artists, 
Hubert  and  Jan  Van  Eyck,  who  experimented  with 
various  liquids  until  they  discovered  one  which  makes 
the  oil  painting  of  today  possible.  Previous  to  this 
time  artists  had  been  painting  on  wet  plaster  with 
water  colors  in  what  is  known  as  fresco,  or  when  paint¬ 
ing  on  wood  they  had  mixed  their  colors  with  white  of 
egg  and  vinegar,  the  latter  process  often  cracking  the 
wood,  as  it  was  necessary  to  dry  the  panels  in  the  sun. 
But  by  mixing  oil  of  nuts  and  linseed  oil  together,  the 
Van  Eycks  found  they  could  dry  the  picture  quickly  in 
the  shade,  and  that  this  medium  brought  out  the 
strength  of  the  various  colors,  and  added  so  much 
luster  as  to  make  varnishing  later  unnecessary.  In 
fact,  some  of  Jan  Van  Eyck’s  work  has  a  finish  more 
like  enamel  than  oil  painting.  He  has  been  called  the 
father  of  landscape  because  he  was  the  first  to  paint  a 
landscape  in  which  the  figures  were  of  less  consequence 
than  the  scenery. 
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Hans  Memlinc,  sometimes  called  Memling,  was  the 
next  in  importance  after  the  Van  Eycks.  He  settled 
in  Bruges  about  1467.  He  drew  the  long-limbed,  mel¬ 
ancholy  featured  individuals  on  his  triptychs  (three 
pictures  framed  together)  and  panels  that  were  popu¬ 
lar  among  the  churchmen  of  his  period.  Drooping  eye¬ 
lids,  pursed  lips,  and  sleekly  drawn  locks  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  saintliness,  and  as  nearly  all  of  his 
orders  were  for  church  altars,  one  looks  for  these 
types  in  searching  for  his  pictures.  The  Turin  altar- 
piece  is  a  representative  one.  It  is  about  twenty  by 
thirty-two  inches,  and  contains  several  hundred  human 
figures  and  animals.  These  are  arranged  in  groups 
separated  by  portions  of  palace  walls  and  buildings, 
so  harmoniously  balanced  that  each  group  may  be 
studied  separately,  and  yet  the  whole  presents  itself  as 
a  single  picture. 

THE  ART  AND  HOME  LIFE  OF  RUBENS. 

The  little  town  of  Siegen  claims  the  honor  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  famous  draughtsman  and  colorist, 
Rubens,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1577.  Kis  life  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  usual  struggling 
artist,  for  he  always  had  means,  and  was  a  favorite  at 
several  foreign  courts  as  well  as  at  home.  He  was 
twice  married  to  beautiful  and  engaging  women,  and 
lived  in  sumptuous  style  at  Antwerp,  then  the  center 
of  art  in  his  country.  However,  none  of  these  allure¬ 
ments  kept  him  from  constant  and  painstaking  labor. 
His  painting  displayed  the  same  certainty  of  color 
harmony,  his  drawing  showed  the  same  spontaneous 
and  exuberant  joy,  whether  in  Italy  for  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  in  Spain  for  Philip  III,  or  at  home.  “The 
descent  from  the  Cross,”  in  Antwerp  cathedral,  is  the 
most  famous  of  all  of  Rubens’  productions.  It  is  ad¬ 
mirably  balanced  in  arrangement,  and  rich  in  color. 
The  weight  and  inertness  of  the  Saviour’s  figure  is  a 
matchless  piece  of  technique,  and  the  usually  char- 
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acteristic  feature  of  this  painter’s  work  which  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  modern  taste,  namely  the  prominence  given 
to  the  natural  appearance  of  flesh,  is  less  apparent  in 
this  picture  than  others. 

The  fleshy  type,  however,  is  emphatic  in  the  groups 
of  pictures  representing  the  life  of  Maria  de’  Medici, 
now  in  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  in  portraits  of  other 
women.  In  some  mythological  scenes  the  goddesses 
are  represented  with  ponderous  limbs  and  arms,  and 
offensively  pulpy  bodies.  The  color,  at  times,  sug¬ 
gests  an  acquaintance  with  the  rouge-pot  rather  than 
the  pale,  delicate  shadings  we  are  apt  to  associate  with 
the  cheek  of  a  goddess. 

With  the  able  assistance  of  his  large  class  of  stu¬ 
dents,  Rubens  completed  many  pictures.  Nearly  a 
thousand  bear  his  name,  and  in  all  of  these  we  find  the 
expression  of  courage  and  fidelity,  for  he  clung  to  the 
traditions  of  his  nation’s  art,  while  stimulating  his 
countrymen  to  new  endeavor  by  his  own  colossal  in¬ 
dustry  and  ability. 

RUBENS’  PUPIL— ANTHONY  VAN  DYCK. 

His  best  pupil  was  Anthony  Van  Dyck  of  Antwerp, 
who  lived  between  1599  and  1641.  In  his  first  can¬ 
vases  he  outdid  his  master  in  portraying  unwieldly 
bodies  with  the  rosiest  of  rosy  flesh,  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  master’s  studio,  and  had 
learned  to  assert  his  own  natural  tendencies,  all  desire 
to  paint  coarse  or  material  creatures  slipped  from  the 
tip  of  his  brush  into  the  paint  pot  and  was  properly 
drowned.  Then,  straight  from  his  own  heart  and  un¬ 
influenced  by  another’s  thoughts,  came  out  the  gra¬ 
cious,  graceful  women  of  his  portraits.  How  we  feel 
the  soft,  lustrous  satin  of  their  robes,  the  delicate  pat¬ 
terns  in  their  lace  collars  that  lie  upon  shapely  shoul¬ 
ders  !  Van  Dyck  revelled  in  court  scenes,  and  was  able 
to  put  into  his  portraits  qualities  of  kingliness  not 
always  possesed  by  his  royal  sitters.  Because  of  this 
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inward  refinement  the  artist  was  enabled  to  under¬ 
stand  childhood.  There  is  no  group  of  children  in  the 
royal  galleries  of  England  more  charming  in  their 
naivete  and  purity  than  the  little  family  of  Charles  I, 
on  the  walls  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Another  Netherlander  who  was  greatly  influenced 
by  Rubens  was  David  Teniers  (1610-1694)  who  is  since 
known  as  the  master  of  genre.  The  definition  of  genre 
has  usually  been  given  as  the  representation  of  do¬ 
mestic  or  home  life,  but  the  modern  critic  insists  that 
it  refers  to  the  manner  of  treating  the  picture  so  that 
the  background  and  figures  are  of  equal  importance. 
As  both  of  these  traits  are  embraced  in  the  usual  genre 
picture,  it  is  not  surprising  that  both  are  offered  as 
explanations.  So  devoted  to  realism  was  this  splendid 
draughtsman  that  it  extended  to  his  color,  and  there 
is  no  mistaking  the  exact  material,  whether  iron,  cop¬ 
per  or  tin  of  every  pot  or  pan,  in  his  household  scenes. 
He  expressed  the  rollicking,  fun-loving  side  of  country 
life.  In  his  later  years  he  used  a  subtle,  silvery  tone 
that  added  a  jDoetical  grace  to  his  landscapes. 

PAINTING  IN  HOLLAND. 

During  these  two  centuries  of  ambitious  work  in 
the  South,  the  North  was  not  altogether  idle,  but  Hol¬ 
land  was  fighting  so  many  wars  that  art,  which  is 
always  the  child  of  peace,  had  to  wait,  before  spring¬ 
ing,  like  the  Greek  goddess  Athena,  full-armed  into 
existence. 

Many  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  artists  de¬ 
picted  interiors  consisting  of  richly  carved  furniture 
and  fine  porcelains;  happy  settings  for  beautiful 
women.  Among  these  artists  are  Van  Mierevelt  of 
Delft,  Jan  Vermeer  and  Gerard  Terburg  of  Zwolle. 
Jacob  Ruysdael  was  the  poet-painter  of  the  north.  Ge¬ 
rard  Dou  of  Leyden,  it  is  said,  painted  miniature  pic¬ 
tures  with  a  brush  of  a  single  hair. 

None  of  these,  however,  approached  in  splendor  of 
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style  or  in  grasp  of  character,  the  Dutch  prince  of 
portraitists,  Franz  Hals.  His  “Laughing  Cavalier” 
in  the  Wallace  Collection,  London,  dominates  the  room. 
No  matter  how  hard  one  tries  to  look  at  other  master¬ 
pieces  nearby,  he  returns  again  and  again  to  gaze  into 
that  jolly,  infectious  smile,  to  admire  the  jaunty  cha¬ 
peau,  and  revel  in  the  sweeping  lines  that  seem  to  have 
been  laid  in  so  easily,  although  they  were  the  result 
of  so  much  training.  He  does  not  outline  his  figures, 
but  is  so  observant  that  the  tones  or  shades  in  each 
color  are  correctly  placed,  and  the  object,  whether  it  is 
the  edge  of  a  waistcoat  or  the  plume  of  a  hat,  separates 
itself  from  the  next  color  so  deftly  and  surely  as  to 
need  no  outline.  In  his  day,  everybody  of  note  was 
sitting  for  his  portrait  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  Holland 
had  earned  a  time  to  sit  down  and  grow  stout  and  be 
cheery.  Hals’  well-fed  burghers  may  seem  over-ma¬ 
terial,  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  men  with  ideas  and 
fighting  brawn  which  developed  into  laws. 

REMBRANDT— THE  SHAKESPEARE  OF  PAINTING. 

The  peer  of  Franz  Hals  and  the  genius  of  Dutch 
Art,  must  be  acknowledged  in  the  work  of  a  Leyden 
miller’s  son,  who  was  born  in  1607,  Rembrandt  van 
Rijn,  the  wizard  of  light  and  shade.  Rembrandt  has 
been  named  by  some  as  the  Shakespeare  of  painting, 
so  versatile,  comprehending  and  wholesome  are  his 
list  of  subjects  and  breadth  of  treatment.  His  por¬ 
traits  are  as  vigorous  and  carefully  painted  as  his  most 
imposing  scene  from  mythology,  or  the  solemn  or 
tender  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 

In  representing  the  Saviour  his  manner  was  a  little 
harsh,  as  if  he  felt  the  suffering  of  mind  and  body  so 
much  more  than  the  hours  of  joy,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  draw  a  serene  or  happy  countenance.  However, 
the  veil  of  gloom  seemed  lifted  in  pictures  of  the  Para¬ 
bles;  rugged  simplicity  was  as  marked  in  these  re- 
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ligious  pictures  as  it  was  in  the  Protestant  creed 
which  the  country  had  accepted. 

Rembrandt’s  color  remained  subdued,  and  yet  as 
forceful  as  his  drawing.  An  amber  brown,  luminous, 
translucent — is  the  principal  shade  in  most  of  his 
paintings.  Now  and  then  a  splash  of  red,  like  the  red 
scarf  worn  by  the  captain  in  “The  Night  Watch,” 
at  Amsterdam,  makes  one  almost  laugh  aloud,  so  un¬ 
expected  is  the  purely  joyous  note  in  the  rich,  sombre 
tints  about  it. 

He  painted  his  “Anatomical  lesson,”  now  at  the 
Hague  museum,  when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age ;  in  it  he  showed  a  mastery  of  craftsmanship  that 
was  astounding.  The  contrast  between  the  cold  flesh 
and  stiffened  muscles  of  the  subject  which  the  sur¬ 
geons  are  examining  and  the  robust  vital  figures  about 
the  table,  is  the  main  feature.  In  this,  as  in  other 
groups,  the  master  delighted  in  representing  a  moment 
when  the  faces  on  the  canvas  seemed  to  be  hearing  and 
seeing  something  beyond.  This  gives  an  air  of  natural-  * 
.ness  and  ease. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  REMBRANDT’S  WORK. 

The  main  characteristic  of  Rembrandt’s  work,  the 
one  for  which  he  is  perhaps  unduly  famous,  is  his 
treatment  of  light  and  shade.  The  saner  reasoning 
concerning  his  unique  manner  of  lighting  his  scenes  is 
presented  by  present-day  critics,  who  observe  some  of 
his  faults  as  well  as  laud  his  merits.  We  believe,  to¬ 
day,  in  representing  light  naturally,  when  depicting  an 
interior,  as  it  enters  from  some  legitimate  source. 
Rembrandt  often  created  a  center  of  light  which 
spread,  and  was  lost  in  his  transparent  shadows  laid 
on  thinly,  and  then  glazed  to  make  these  shadows 
luminous.  In  lighting  large  compositions  he  was 
forced,  as  Mr.  Cole  explains,  to  obviate  the  difficulty 
of  lighting  the  whole  picture  “by  creating  several  cen¬ 
ters  of  light,”  He  further  adds,  “If  it  is  necessary 
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INTERIOR  OF  A  DUTCH  HOUSE. — In  painting  charming  Dutch  in¬ 
teriors,  suffused  by  sunlight,  Pieter  de  Hooch  (or  Iloogh)  excelled.  This 
artist  was  horn  in  Utrecht  in  1(530,  and  was  early  influenced  by  Rembrandt. 
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that  the  illumination  of  a  picture  should  be  even  in 
distribution,  whether  in  full  light,  half  light,  or  shadow, 
then  Rembrandt  was  not  a  luminarist.  He  created  an 
arbitrary  light,  and  sacrificed  half  lights  to  full  lights, 
but  he  gained  strength  in  dramatic  effect.’ ’ 

Rembrandt’s  head  of  an  old  man,  now  in  the  Ells¬ 
worth  collection  in  New  York,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  drawing  extant.  The  eyes  are  wonderful,  watery 
pupils  that  see  through  mists,  peering  from  wrinkled 
and  puckered  lids  deftly  lined  in  the  flaccid  cheeks.  As 
one  gazes  into  these  dim  old  eyes  they  seem  to  ignite, 
as  if  the  spark  of  youth  was  not  quite  extinguished. 
Fascinating  eyes  you  are — the  Dutch  4  lanterns  that 
never  go  out,  the  ever-burning  torches  of  progress  and 
faith  eternal ! 

ARTISTS  OF  THE  MODERN  DUTCH  SCHOOL. 

The  past  masters  of  Dutch  painting  blazed  the 
trail  for  those  of  the  vital  present.  Today  we  find  the 
Hague  a  formidable  rival  of  Paris  as  an  art  center 
for  students,  and  a  market  for  productions.  A  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  number  circle  about  the  leaders  of 
the  modern  Dutch  School,  each  a  specialist  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  beauty  as  he  sees  beauty.  These  lead¬ 
ers  are  generally  believed  to  be  Bosboom,  Israels,  the 
Maris  brothers,  Mauve  and  Mesdag.  How  these  names 
sing  of  the  dykes  and  the  dunes,  of  the  swinging  arms 
of  windmills,  the  handmaidens  of  the  dykes!  They 
bring  to  our  memory  shining  ribbons  of  water  drawn 
through  rich  soil  and  thick  waving  grasses.  We  are 
tempted  to  envy  the  brown-eyed  cows,  who  seem  to 
have  nothing  to  do  but  eat  from  a  full  table,  and  then 
lie  down  in  the  warm  sunshine  on  the  softest  and  most 
fragrant  of  beds. 

Did  you  ever  stand  before  one  of  the  roadside 
ditches  that  Willem  Maris  liked  to  paint?  If  so,  you 
noticed  how  the  sunlight  was  drinking  up  the  tiny 
beads  of  dew  on  the  bending  reeds,  and  driving  away 
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the  bees  and  butterflies  to  a  shadier  corner  for  their 
morning  draught.  Another  man  whose  brush  plays 
with  the  action  of  sun  and  rain  on  the  soil,  is  Weissen- 
briich.  His  gleaming  pools  reflecting  the  colors  of  air 
and  sky  take  you  out  into  the  marshy  fields,  and  make 
you  acquainted  with  today  in  Holland  where  there  is 
always  good  fishing. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ME SD AG— MARINE  PAINTER. 

The  fishing  industry  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  North  Country.  To  emphasize  the 
beauty  of  the  coast,  and  the  industry  of  his  people 
seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  Henry  William  Mesdag, 
the  most  important  marine  painter  of  modern  times. 
Bluff,  big,  cheery,  to  meet  him  on  the  shore  at  Scheven- 
ingen  is  like  breathing  a  gust  of  salt  aid,  stimulating 
and  inspiring.  To  find  him  at  home  in  his  palatial 
residence  at  the  Hague  is  to  realize  the  Dutch  burgher, 
always  comfortable,  kind,  and  generous  to  the  worthy. 
In  spite  of  his  very  material  personal  appearance  and 
manner,  he  is  a  restrained  and  conservative  painter. 
His  mission  in  painting  the  sea,  seems  to  be  merely  to 
interpret  its  moods  as  we  usually  see  them,  represent¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  craft  going  out  to  fishing-ground,  or 
returning  laden  with  their  find.  He  has  not  played 
upon  our  sentiments  by  arranging  shipwrecks  or  thun¬ 
derous  cloud  effects,  nor  does  he  often  even  suggest  the 
dangers  of  the  coast  people.  Mesdag  loves  the  sea ;  he 
gives  us  its  most  lovable  aspect,  with  a  magician’s 
brush-work. 

BLOMMERS  AND  MAUVE,  MODERN  PAINTERS. 

Blommers  is  another  happy  painter  of  the  fislier- 
folk  who  attracts  your  attention  to  the  cleanly  habits, 
the  natural  tidiness  of  the  Dutch  housewife.  No  won¬ 
der  the  people  of  Holland  appear  well-nourished.  It 
makes  one  hungry  just  to  look  at  a  snowy  table  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  spotless  floor,  and  laid  with  newly  polished 
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spoons  and  forks.  Even  the  loaf  is  so  crisp  and  brown 
that  it,  too,  claims  attention. 

And  now  let  us  walk  with  Anton  Mauve  along  the 
pale  gray  road  to  town.  There  is  something  child¬ 
like  in  the  way  he  sees  the  outlines  in  its  furrows, 
as  if  the  joy  of  seeing  made  his  brush  so  happy  it 
wished  to  dance.  Something  there  is  so  peaceful  and 
serene  in  the  sky,  that  it  draws  the  sheep  on  the  road 
together  with  invisible  reins  of  affection.  This  is  the 
painter  who,  when  a  boy  of  fifteen,  celebrated  his  birth¬ 
day  by  going  out  into  the  fields  to  sketch  cows.  Chil¬ 
dren  always  understand  what  Mauve  is  trving  to  say, 
because  children  understand  the  pure  in  heart. 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  JOSEPH  ISRAELS. 

It  would  seem  that  the  divine  touch  had  leaped 
from  Rembrandt’s  brush  to  that  of  Joseph  Israels 
(1824-1911),  who  was  the  leader  of  modern  Dutch  art. 
Every  chord  of  the  human  heartstrings  was  known  to 
this  little,  wizened  old  man.  Every  ray  of  color  in  a 
sunbeam,  every  changing  reflection  in  a  stream  he 
knew  and  gave  again  to  a  waiting  world.  All  the 
gentle  pathos  of  silent  grief  is  in  the  very  room  fur¬ 
nishings  of  that  picture,  “Alone  in  the  World,”  that 
was  hung  in  1893  in  the  World’s  Fair  galleries  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  saturated  his  canvas  with  the  thought  he 
wished  to  express,  so  that  a  title  is  unnecessary.  To 
see  one  is  to  feel  the  mystery  of  Nature,  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  and  the  sheltering  wings  of  Divine  Love. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

English  Painting 

THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND. 

UITE  recently  a  distinguished  authority  on 
Swedish  Art,  in  the  introduction  to  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  first  exhibition  of  Swedish  paint¬ 
ings  to  be  held  in  England,  wrote  “Like  England, 
Sweden  has,  with  few  exceptions,  no  sculpture  or 
paintings  by  native  artists  earlier  than  the  eighteenth 
century.  ”  But  this  writer,  in  common  with  many 
others,  was  altogether  wrong  in  his  premises. 

Great  Britain  has  an  art  history  that  dates  back 
from  primitive  times,  for  surely  Stonehenge,  that  mar¬ 
velous  illustration  of  archaeological  architecture,  can 
be  fairly  claimed  to  have  artistic  feeling  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  Stonehenge,  be  it  noted,  is  probably  from 
three  to  four  thousand  years  old. 

Still,  in  this  article  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 

arts  in  general,  but  with  one  of  them  in  particular — 

painting;  and  here,  too,  there  is  a  disposition  to  cavil, 

and  to  say  that  English  painting  has  no  history  of  any 

magnitude,  but  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 

Once  more  this  is  not  correct. 

>/ 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Paintings  need  not  always  be  executed  on  panel  or 
canvas,  and  what  about  the  illuminated  manuscripts 
so  beautifully  executed  on  parchment  and  paper  during 
the  Middle  Ages?  Let  us  bestow  a  passing  glance  on 
the  art  work  of  the  monks  who  brought  the  art  of 
illumination  to  such  a  magnificent  pitch  in  England. 

The  very  earliest  manuscripts  had  no  decoration 
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or  illumination,  but  gradually  the  change  crept  in,  and 
the  manuscripts  became  works  of  art  as  well  as  works 
of  learning.  This  commenced  in  Ireland,  probably 
some  time  in  the  fifth  century,  A.  D.,  and  slowly  but 
surely  evolved  from  small  beginnings  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  specimens  of  pictorial  art  at  present  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  only  colors  used  by  the  artists  were  red, 
blue  and  gold,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  silver. 
The  gorgeousness  of  the  illuminations  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  until  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
type,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
consequent  increased  output  of  works  caused  the  art 
of  the  illuminator  gradually  to  decline.  Space  does 
not  permit  any  detailed  account  of  these  illuminated 
manuscripts,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  important  are 
the  Book  of  Kells  (seventh  century),  now  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels,  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
English  illuminators  who  were,  perhaps,  at  their  best 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  set  the  lead  to  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations. 

HOLBEIN  THE  YOUNGER. 

Noting  the  various  mural  paintings,  some  of  which 
are  in  good  condition  in  the  places  where  they  were 
originally  executed,  others  having  been  removed  to  dif¬ 
ferent  museums,  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII 
and  the  arrival  in  England  of  Holbein,  who  was  the 
outstanding  figure  in  English  painting  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Hans  Holbein  the  younger  (to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father  of  the  same  name)  was  born  at  Augsberg 
about  1497,  dying  in  London  in  1543.  Of  the  forty-six 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  Lon¬ 
don,  becoming,  in  fact,  Court  Painter  to  Henry  VIII. 
His  early  life  was  spent  at  Augsberg,  but  he  came  to 
England,  in  1526,  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  stayed 
at  Chelsea  for  three  years.  His  earlier  paintings  were 
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those  of  a  number  of  his  host’s  friends,  the  earliest  of 
his  portraits  painted  in  England  being  probably  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Guildford,  which  now  hangs  in  Windsor 
Castle.  During  his  second  stay  in  England,  from  1532 
until  his  death,  he  painted  all  the  principal  members 
of  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  One  of  the  best  known 
of  his  paintings  is  that  of  Henry  VIII,  now  hanging  at 
Windsor  Castle,  a  replica  of  which,  minus  the  white 
feather,  belongs  to  the  Public  Art  Galleries,  Brighton. 

Among  the  many  sensational  picture  sales  of  the 
last  few  years  was  the  disposal  of  the  picture  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Holbein’s  “Duchess 
of  Milan,”  which  changed  hands  for  the  sum  of 
£72,000. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HOLBEIN  ON  ENGLISH  ABT. 

Holbein  is  not  known  to  have  had  many  pupils,  hut 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  influenced  English  art  for 
many  years  after  his  death.  Other  portrait  painters 
of  the  same  period  were  John  Bettes,  George  Gower, 
and  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  nephew  of  Lord  Verul am, 
better  known  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Sir  Nathaniel  died 
about  1627  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  His  father  (whose 
monument  is  in  Culford  Church)  was  an  artist  for 
pleasure  only,  but  produced  several  excellent  canvases. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  authorities  differ 
regarding  this  artist,  Bryan’s  Dictionary  attributing 
paintings  by  him  to  his  father,  the  first  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bacon.  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  in  his  Art  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  gives  the  son  (Sir  Nathaniel  the 
second)  as  the  artist. 

THE  GREAT  VAN  DYCK. 

Several  other  portrait  painters  flourished  at  the 
courts  of  Elizabeth,  James  I  and  Charles  I,  but  Van 
Dyck  is  the  outstanding  figure  of  this  period.  He 
was  born  in  1599  at  Antwerp,  where  his  father  was  a 
silk  merchant.  When  he  was  about  twenty-one  lie 
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paid  his  first  visit  to  England  and  was  employed  by 
James  I.  He  returned  to  England  at  the  invitation  of 
Charles  I,  who  knighted  him  in  1632,  giving  him  an 
annual  salary  and  styling  him  “His  Majesty’s  Prin¬ 
cipal  Painter.”  Pictures  by  Van  Dyck  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  a  noble  house  in  England,  including  Windsor 
Castle,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  His 
most  famous  portrait  is  probably  that  of  Charles  I 
standing  beside  his  horse,  which  is  held  by  his  groom, 
an  attendant  in  the  background  holding  the  King’s 
cloak.  This  picture  is  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  but  is 
well  known  by  reason  of  its  many  reproductions.  Van 
Dyck  died  in  London  in  1641,  and  was  buried  in  Old 
St.  Paul’s.  As  an  instance  of  the  number  of  pictures 
painted  by  this  artist  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
seventy-two  portraits  of  the  English  nobility  were 
shown  at  the  Van  Dyck  exhibition  in  1866,  while  a  list 
of  known  works  by  him  numbers  between  nine  hundred 
and  a  thousand.  At  an  exhibition  in  Burlington  House 
in  1900  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pic¬ 
tures  by  Van  Dyck  were  shown. 

OTHER  FAMOUS  ARTISTS  FOLLOWING  VAN  DYCK. 

Van  Dyck  had  many  pupils  and  followers,  of  whom 
the  principal  English  names  were  William  Dobson  and 
Henry  Stone. 

Charles  II  proved  a  generous  patron  to  artists,  of 
whom  Sir  Peter  Lely  was,  perhaps,  the  most  favored, 
and  whose  collection  of  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles 
II,  now  hanging  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  was  the 
most  important  of  his  works.  Lely  was  born  in  West¬ 
phalia  in  1618,  coming  to  England  in  1641.  He  was  • 
made  a  Baronet  by  his  royal  patron,  and  died  in  1680. 
In  addition  to  the  portraits  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
very  many  of  his  works  are  in  private  galleries 
throughout  the  country. 

Lely’s  principal  pupils  were  John  Greenhill  and 

Mary  Beale. 
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Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  a  contemporary  of  Lely 
and  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1646.  He  came  to  England 
in  1674,  where  he  soon  became  popular  as  a  portrait 
painter,  being  knighted  by  William  III  in  1692.  He 
was  a  most  prolific  artist,  the  most  important  works 
from  his  brush  being,  perhaps,  the  well  known  series 
at  Hampton  Court.  He  died  at  Twickenham  in  1773, 
his  seat  there,  Kneller  Hall,  now  being  the  famous 
training  school  for  military  musicians.  Amongst  his 
followers  and  contemporaries  were  Michael  Dahl  (who 
painted  Queen  Anne),  Jeremiah  Davison  (or  David¬ 
son),  and  Jonathan  Richardson,  several  of  whose 
works  hang  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Richard¬ 
son,  as  well  as  being  a  painter,  was  a  writer  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  works  on  art. 

Another  interesting  name  in  this  connection  is  that 
of  Thomas  Hudson,  who  was  born  in  Devonshire  in 
1701.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jonathan  Richardson,  whose 
daughter  he  married,  but  he  is  principally  famous  for 
the  fact  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  one  of  his 
pupils. 

HOGAETH,  THE  GEEAT  SATIEICAL  PAINTEE. 

So  far  the  artists  referred  to  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
of  foreign  birth,  but  from  now  onwards  native  artists 
come  to  the  front.  The  first  of  any  importance  is 
William  Hogarth,  the  London-born  painter  and  en¬ 
graver,  whose  position  as  one  of  the  greatest  satirists 
is  unchallenged.  Although  he  painted  a  few  portraits 
his  principal  pictures  are  groups.  Hogarth  was  born 
in  1697  and  died  in  1764.  Like  several  of  the  eminent 
artists  already  referred  to,  Hogarth  wTas  appointed 
Sergeant  Painter  to  the  King.  Many  of  his  pictures 
were  produced  in  the  form  of  a  series,  the  principal 
being  “Marriage  a  la  Mode,”  “Harlot’s  Progress,” 
and  the  “Rake’s  Progress.”  In  these  series,  painted 
with  wonderful  detail,  he  depicts  the  terrible  reality  of 
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the  vices  and  customs  of  the  age,  and  his  work  is  in 
strong  opposition  to  that  of  the  conventional  portraits 
which  had  been  the  rule  up  to  this  time. 

Following  Hogarth  came  a  group  of  portrait 
painters,  not  of  equal  merit,  it  is  true,  whose  work 
was  a  considerable  improvement  on  that  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  whose  pictures  bring  high  prices  today. 
The  principal  of  these  were  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  John  Opie,  George  Romney, 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn  and  J ohn  Hoppner. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  ENGLISH  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  a  Devonshire  man  and 
was  born  in  1723.  He  is  probably  the  greatest  of  all 
our  English  portrait  painters.  His  brush  was  most 
prolific,  and  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  years  no 
less  than  seventy  portraits  are  attributed  to  him. 
Reynolds  ’  fame  has  been  enhanced  by  the  beautiful 
reproductions  in  mezzotint  of  so  many  of  his  works  by 
Valentine  Green,  and  the  other  great  engravers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  very  high  prices  being  obtained 
for  these  latter.  In  1768  he  was  elected  first  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  was  founded  in  that  year. 
Owing  to  failing  eyesight  Reynolds  ceased  painting  in 
1789,  resigning  his  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  afterwards  reelected 
President  and  died  in  February,  1792. 

THE  THREE  FAMOUS  “R’S.” 

Reynolds ’  great  rival  as  a  portrait  painter  was 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  of  whom  he  was  a  contem¬ 
porary,  Gainsborough  having  been  born  in  1727  and 
dying  in  1788.  By  far  the  most  famous  of  Gains¬ 
borough’s  portraits  is  that  known  as  “The  Blue  Boy” 
(Master  Buttall)  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster, 
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The  third  most  important  portrait  painter  of  this 
period  was  George  Romney  (1734-1802).  Romney 
aimed  at  a  simplicity  which  is  wanting  in  his  two  great 
contemporaries.  His  work  was  very  popular  and  he 
painted  many  of  the  principal  persons  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  including  several  portraits  of  Emma,  Lady  Ham¬ 
ilton.  Romney’s  output  was  enormous.  From  1775 
he  is  said  to  have  painted  over  two  thousand  portraits 
and  other  pictures. 

Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  probably  the  greatest  of  the 
Scottish  portrait  painters,  belongs  to  a  period  later 
than  the  three  just  referred  to.  He  was  born  in  1756 
and  died  in  1823,  having  been  appointed,  shortly  before 
death,  His  Majesty’s  Limner  for  Scotland.  Raeburn 
was  a  portrait  painter  pure  and  simple,  and  no  less 
than  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  his  portraits 
were  shown  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1876. 
Like  other  celebrated  painters,  many  of  the  portraits 
of  Raeburn  are  more  or  less  unknown  to  the  public, 
very  few  being*  on  view  outside  Edinburgh.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  of  London,  for  instance,  possesses  only 
three.  Ten  of  Raeburn’s  works,  however,  are  on  view 
for  an  extended  loan  in  the  Public  Art  Galleries, 
Brighton,  England.  It  is  most  unusual  for  such  a 
number  of  pictures  by  a  great  artist  to  be  exhibited 
in  any  public  gallery,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Brighton 
Galleries  are  annually  visited  by  thousands  of  people 
who  desire  to  see  some  of  the  most  magnificent  pic¬ 
tures  in  existence  from  the  brush  of  this  great  artist. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  article  there  appears  to 
be  a  Raeburn  boom,  the  prices  realized  at  recent  sales 
being  very  high  indeed.  At  a  sale  by  Messrs.  Christie 
on  June  6,  1911,  Raeburn’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Johnston 
of  Straiton  brought  five  thousand  five  hundred  guineas, 
and  on  the  previous  day  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jane  Anne 
Catherine  Fraser  brought  £4,680.  But  the  greatest 
price  obtained  at  auctions  for  a  Raeburn,  or,  indeed, 
for  any  portrait,  was  twenty-two  thousand  three  liun- 
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dred  guineas,  given  by  Messrs.  Duveen  Bros.,  for  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Robertson  of  Lawers,  at  a  sale  by 
Messrs.  Christie  on  May  19, 1911. 

Portraits  by  Raeburn  did  not  always  bring  such 
enormous  prices,  a  splendid  example  of  his  work  hav¬ 
ing  been  sold  about  twenty  years  ago  by  a  relation  of 
the  writer  for  £25. 

Contemporary  with  Raeburn  was  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  (1769  to  1830).  Lawrence  was  appointed 
Painter  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  on  the  death  of 
Reynolds  in  1792,  and  became  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1820.  In  fifteen  years  he  exhibited  ninety 
portraits  at  the  Royal  Academy;  but  his  principal 
work  was  that  intrusted  to  him  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
afterwards  George  IV,  to  paint  those  portraits  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  and  famous  Generals  which  now 
form  the  famous  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor  Castle. 
Duplicates  of  these  portraits  were  reproduced  for  pre¬ 
sentation  by  George  IV  to  various  persons,  a  copy  of 
one  of  the  King  himself  hanging  in  the  Pope’s  new  art 
gallery  in  Rome.  Another  copy  of  the  same  picture, 
painted  originally  for  the  Athenaeum  Club,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Brighton  Public  Art 
Gallery. 


TWO  OTHERS  THAT  DESERVE  MENTION. 

Of  less  importance  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but 
yet  a  painter  whose  work  must  be  referred  to,  is  J ohn 
Opie,  the  Cornishman.  He  was  born  in  1761  and  died 
in  1807,  having  been  previously  elected  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Opie,  like  several  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  painted  a  number  of  portraits  for  Boydell’s 
famous  edition  of  Shakespeare. 

John  Hoppner  was  born  in  1758,  and  by  some  is  said 
to  have  been  a  .natural  son  of  George  III.  He  only 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  showing  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pictures.  There  is  no 
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doubt  that  Hoppner  was  a  follower  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  but  his  work  never  attained  the  same  level. 

FROM  PORTRAITS  TO  LANDSCAPES. 

So  far,  English  painting  had  consisted  principally 
of  portraits,  but  it  gradually  became  customary  to 
paint  in  the  background  of  family  portraits  various 
landscapes  and  architectural  effects.  Eventually  pic¬ 
tures  of  country  seats,  etc.,  were  ordered  in  large  num¬ 
bers  by  landowners  of  the  period. 

Contenpporary  with  the  great  portrait  painters  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  were,  therefore,  a  number 
of  landscape  painters,  the  value  of  whose  work  is 
recognized  to  the  full  today.  The  principal  of  these 
were  John  Crome,  the  founder  of  the  Norwich  school, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and  John  Constable,  who  may  be 
called  the  makers  of  modern  English  landscape 
painting. 

SEVERAL  LEADING  LANDSCAPE  ARTISTS. 

John  Crome  is  usually  called  “Old  Crome,,,  as  he 
had  a  son,  John  Bernay  Crome,  who  was  also  a  painter. 
Old  Crome  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  painter,  and  did 
not  exhibit  in  the  Royal  Academy  until  1806.  He  was 
born  in  1769,  and  died  in  1821.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  work  was  greatly  influenced  by  many  of  the  Dutch 
painters,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
works  attributed  to  one  or  another  of  the  Norwich 
school  of  painters  were  either  the  work  of  Dutchmen 
or  copies  of  Dutch  pictures  made  by  some  member  of 
the  Norwich  school.  This  school,  which  was  entirely 
devoted  to  landscape  painting,  also  included  Robert 
Ladbrook,  and  his  sons  Henry  and  John  Bernay,  James 
Stark,  Joseph  Stannard,  George  Vincent  and  John  Sell 
Copman.  Crome,  like  many  other  painters,  was  also 
famous  as  an  etcher. 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  was  born  in  Lon- 
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don  in  1775.  He  painted  in  both  oil  and  water  color. 
Turner  owes  much  to  the  late  John  Ruskin,  but  he  has 
also  received  ample  recognition  by  the  art  critics  of 
the  present  generation.  A  recently  added  “ Turner’ ’ 
wing  to  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  contains 
a  magnificent  collection  of  works  by  him,  the  National 
Gallery  possessing  a  large  number  of  water  colors  and 
sketches  by  this  very  prolific  artist.  There  is  no  space 
in  this  article  adequately  to  treat  of  the  genius  of  Tur¬ 
ner,  concerning  whom  probably  more  has  been  written 
than  of  any  other  artist.  Turner’s  later  work  was  of 
a  dreamlike  nature,  and  he  was  probably  the  first  of 
the  “impressionist”  painters.  He  died  in  1851. 

John  Constable  was  born  at  East  Bergholt,  Suf¬ 
folk,  in  1776,  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  landscape 
painting,  although  he  painted  a  few  portraits.  He  died 
in  1837. 

Other  important  painters  of  the  later  eighteenth 
and  early  nineteenth  centuries  were  George  Stubbs 
and  George  Morland,  many  of  whose  works  have  been 
reproduced  in  mezzotint.  Morland  was  principally  a 
figure  and  animal  painter. 

Another  famous  animal  painter  was  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  (1802-1873),  but  Landseer,  like  many  an¬ 
other  artist  who  has  become  famous,  owed  his  popu¬ 
larity  more  to  the  story  which  his  pictures  told  than 
to  their  value  as  works  of  art. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  a  great  number  of 
Englishmen  achieved  popularity  as  painters,  but  space 
forbids  reference  to  them  except  by  name.  These  in¬ 
clude  David  Wilkie,  Patrick  Nasmyth,  William  Mul- 
ready,  A.  W.  Collcutt,  William  Etty,  George  Lance  and 
Robert  Leslie.  No  notice  of  the  painters  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  would  be  complete  without  mentioning 
George  Frederick  Watts,  who  lived  practically 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  century,  being  born  in 
1817  and  dying  in  1904.  Watts’  fame  as  an  artist  will 
rest  principally  upon  his  remarkable  allegorical  paint- 
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ings.  Tlie  late  Sir  Edward  Burne- J ones  was  a  painter 
of  similar  subjects.  Among  his  best  known  pictures 
are  “Venus's  Mirror,’’ 4 'The  Golden  Stair,”  and  "The 
Wheel  of  Fortune.  ’  ’ 

THE  PRE-RAPHAELITE S. 

A  brief  reference  should  here  be  made  to  an  im¬ 
portant  event  which  had  its  origin  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  This  was  called  the  Pre-Raphael¬ 
ite  movement,  and  was  the  breaking-away  by  a  band 
of  young  painters  from  the  traditions  of  the  past;  it 
was  the  precursor  of  other  secessionist  movements  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  brother¬ 
hood  consisted  of  five  painters,  James  Collinson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Holman  Hunt,  John  Everett  Millais,  Dante  Ga¬ 
briel  Rossetti  and  Frederick  George  Stephens;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  were  Thomas  Woolner,  the  sculptor, 
and  W.  M.  Rossetti,  the  poet.  Like  all  other  new 
movements,  that  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  had  to  live 
down  a  storm  of  ridicule,  but  John  Ruskin  came  to 
their  assistance,  and  by  his  writings  and  approval 
greatly  helped  to  tone  down  opposition.  Holman  Hunt, 
who  was  given  the  Order  of  Merit  by  King  Edward 
VII,  died  quite  recently,  and  Millais  became  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  Both  of  these  painters  pro¬ 
duced  works  of  wide  popularity.  Rossetti  is  chiefly 
famous  for  the  legendary  nature  of  his  pictures,  his 
principal  model  being  Mrs.  Morris,  the  wife  of  the  late 
William  Morris,  the  famous  Socialist  poet. 

JUST  A  LIST  OF  ENGLISH  PAINTERS. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  English  painters  of  today, 
whose  name  is  legion.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  this  short  article  adequately  to  deal  with 
modern  painters  or  modern  movements.  Amongst 
many  various  schools  now  at  work,  special  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  Glasgow  school,  and  to  that  at 
Newlyn,  both  of  which  have  come  into  existence  during 
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the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  principal 
painters  of  the  former  school  are  Sir  James  Guthrie, 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  George  Henry,  Edward  Hornell,  Alex¬ 
ander  Jamieson  and  John  Lavery.  The  Newlyn  school 
is  under  the  general  control  of  Stanhope  Forbes  and 
his  wife. 

A  mere  list  of  other  painters  would  be  a  long  one. 
The  principal  Royal  Academicians  are  E.  A.  Abbey,* 
Sir  Lawrence  Alma  Tadema,  George  Clausen,  Frank 
Dicksee,  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  StanhojDe  Forbes,  Peter 
Graham,  Sir  H.  von  Herkomer,  B.  W.  Leader,  Sey¬ 
mour  Lucas,  John  MacWhirter,  David  Murray,  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  James  Sant, 
J.  S.  Sargent,*  J.  J.  Shannon,*  Solomon  J.  Solomon, 
Marcus  Stone,  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  Sir  E.  A.  Waterlow, 
and  W.  L.  Wyllie.  Other  distinguished  painters,  As¬ 
sociates  of  the  Academy,  include  Frank  Bramley, 
Frank  Brangwyn,  Arnesby  Brown,  Cadogan  Cowper, 
Sir  Alfred  East,  Joseph  Farquharson,  C.  N.  Hemy, 
George  Henry,  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  William  Orpen, 
Charles  Sims,  Edward  Stott,  etc. 

THE  ACADEMIC  SCHOOL  AND  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

In  England  now-a-days  the  Academic  school  is  in 
the  majority,  but  other  forces  are  at  work,  the  most 
important  of  the  younger  and  more  modern  English 
painters  of  the  present  generation  belonging  to  the 
New  English  Art  Club,  many  members  of  which  have 
achieved  considerable  eminence.  Among  the  principal 
members  of  this  secessionist  club  are  Muirhead  Bone, 
Gerard  Chowne,  Mark  Fisher,  Francis  E.  James,  A.  E. 
John,  D.  S.  MacColl,  David  Muirhead,  William  Orpen, 
A.  W.  Rich,  A.  D.  Rotlienstein  and  P.  Wilson  Steer. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  does 
not,  by  any  manner  of  means,  represent  the  best  of 

*  American  born. 
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modern  English  painting.  It  has  been  dubbed  by  an 
eminent  critic  “an  annual  orgy  of  bad  art,”  and 
many  of  the  best  painters  will  not  exhibit  on  its  walls. 
The  President  of  the  Academy  is  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  at 
one  time  Director  of  the  National  Gallery.  He  was 
appointed  President  on  the  death  of  Lord  Leighton  in 
1896. 


A  FEW  ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS. 

Lord  Leighton  (1830-1896)  was  an  exponent  of  the 
classical  school  of  painting,  his  mantle  having  fallen 
now  on  Sir  Edward  Poynter  and  Sir  Lawrence  Alma 
Tadema  (a  Dutchman  by  birth). 

Leighton  was  appointed  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1879.  It  is  customary  in  some  quarters 
to  sneer  at  the  work  of  this  cultured  artist,  who  was 
as  much  at  home  in  the  drawing  room  as  in  the  studio. 
He  was  a  particularly  handsome  man,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  imposing  looking  President  that  the 
Royal  Academy  has  ever  had.  But  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  Lord  Leighton  will  ever  be  called  a  great  artist. 
His  flesh  tints  are  wonderful,  but  the  general  effect 
of  his  pictures  is  to  leave  the  spectator  unmoved. 
Probably  the  most  important  of  his  pictures  is  the 
“Captive  Andromache,”  painted  in  1888. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter  does  not  now  paint  many  large 
pictures.  His  most  important  work,  finished  many 
years  ago,  is  “A  Visit  to  AEsculapius, ”  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  pictures  of  a  purely  classical  type. 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma  Tadema  devotes  himself  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  classical  subjects,  the  details  of  his 
various  productions,  from  an  architectural  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  standpoint,  being  always  correct. 

Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer  is  another  famous  Eng¬ 
lish  artist  of  foreign  extraction.  His  school  at  Bushey 
has  turned  out  some  splendid  painters.  Herkomer ’s 
portraits  are  excellent,  and  his  genre  pictures  have 
achieved  great  popularity,  one  of  the  principal  being 
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“The  Last  Muster.”  Perhaps  his  most  famous  por¬ 
trait  is  that  of  his  father. 

Stanhope  Forbes  confines  himself  principally  to  sea 
pieces,  the  scenes  usually  being  laid  in  his  beloved 
Cornwall.  Another  famous  painter  of  the  sea  is  C. 
Napier  Hemy,  while  W.  L.  Wyllie  finds  his  inspiration 
in  the  Thames. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  already 
named,  space  does  not  permit  much  detailed  notice. 
Leader,  MacWhirter,  David  Murray  and  Sir  E.  A. 
Waterlow  are  perhaps  the  leading  landscape  artists. 
The  most  famous  portrait  painter  of  the  day  is  J.  S. 
Sargent,  who  has  been  a  Royal  Academician  since 
1897.  Although  born  in  Italy  he  is  the  son  of  a  Bos¬ 
ton  physician.  Another  famous  portrait  painter  of 
American  birth  is  J.  J.  Shannon,  who  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  in  1909.  And  who  has  not  admired 
the  stories  told  by  Marcus  Stone  in  his  many  famous 
pictures? 

Albert  Moore  follows  Leighton  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  has  a  style  of  his  own.  France  and  Japan  have 
both  helped  him  in  his  methods,  and  inspired  his  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  most  graceful  compositions.  Briton 
Riviere  might  be  called  the  present-day  Landseer,  as 
he  specializes  in  animal  subjects.  Frank  Brangwyn 
is  an  etcher  as  well  as  a  painter,  his  massive  color 
schemes  becoming  more  popular  year  by  year.  One 
of  his  best  pictures  was  that  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1910  under  the  title  “Wine.”  Sir  W.  Orch- 
ardson  is  dead,  but  still  lives  in  his  delightful  genre 
pictures  and  in  his  forceful  portraits. 

ART  GALLERIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Just  a  word,  in  conclusion,  as  to  the  principal  Art 
Galleries  in  England.  The  National  Gallery  in  Tra¬ 
falgar  Square,  London,  contains  examples  of  all  the 
chief  schools  of  painting,  principally  old  masters.  A 
branch  of  the  National  Gallery  is  now  erected  upon 
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the  site  of  old  Millbank  Prison,  through  the  gene¬ 
rosity  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Tate.  It  is  called  the 
Tate  Gallery  of  British  Art  and  contains  pictures 
by  British  painters  only.  The  National  Portrait  Gal¬ 
lery  houses  the  nation’s  collection  of  portraits.  There 
is  also  the  National  Gallery  of  Edinburgh.  Many 
large  towns  in  England  have  their  own  art  galleries, 
containing,  in  most  cases,  valuable  permanent  collec¬ 
tions,  and  holding  special  exhibitions  throughout  the 
year.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Walker  Art  Gal¬ 
lery,  Liverpool,  and  the  galleries  of  Birmingham,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Brighton,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Newcastle. 

At  present  in  English  art  there  is  too  much  of  the 
academic  type  of  painting,  and  the  British  public  has 
a  tendency  to  value  a  picture  more  by  the  story  that 
it  tells  than  as  a  well  executed  work  of  art.  Time  may 
change  all  this,  and  the  vigorous  painters  of  the 
younger  generation,  with  different  aims,  will  assist 
greatly  in  moulding  the  British  art  of  future  gene¬ 
rations. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


American  Painting 

BENJAMIN  WEST,  FIRST  AMERICAN  PAINTER. 

rN  the  early  days  of  the  American  colonies, 
long  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  there 
was,  naturally,  no  great  interest  in  art.  The 
colonists  had  no  time  for  such  things  as  pictures  and 
statues,  for  they  were  busy  clearing  forests,  plowing 
fields,  and  fighting  Indians,  or  else  in  building  their 
houses,  schools,  and  churches.  Besides  this  there  were 
very  few  pictures  in  America.  It  is,  therefore,  sur¬ 
prising  that  in  the  year  1738  in  the  little  town  of 
Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  there  was  born  a  child  who 
was  to  begin  making  drawings  at  the  age  of  six.  When 
this  boy,  Benjamin  West,  was  only  eight  years  old,  he 
showed  to  some  friendly  Indians  his  drawings  of 
birds  and  flowers.  The  red  men  were  so  pleased  by 
his  attempts  that  they  gave  him  some  of  the  red  and 
yellow  colors  with  which  they  painted  their  bodies, 
and  to  these  his  mother  added  indigo  from  her  wash 
tub.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to  begin  working  with 
three  colors  before  he  had  ever  seen  a  good  painting. 
Later  he  was  given  a  color-box  and  brushes  and  when, 
soon  afterward,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  he  took  a 
few  lessons  in  painting,  and  was  able  to  sell  some  por¬ 
traits.  From  Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York  be¬ 
cause  there  he  could  get  fifty  dollars  for  a  full  length 
portrait,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  head.  Hav¬ 
ing  saved  a  little  money,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
sailed  for  Italy.  In  Rome  he  was  made  much  of;  peo¬ 
ple  were  curious  to  meet  the  young  man  who  in  the 
wilds  of  the  new  world  had  begun  to  paint  pictures. 
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He  was  taken  by  prominent  Englishmen  to  see  the 
sights  of  Rome.  In  Italy  West  painted  a  few  portraits 
and  was  made  a  member  of  several  art  academies. 
While  still  a  young  man,  and  before  he  had  really 
had  much  training,  West  arrived  in  London  with  the 
reputation  of  a  finished  artist,  and  loaded  with  honors 
won  in  Italy.  He  was  soon  successful  and  decided  to 
remain  in  London.  Here  he  became  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  art  world;  he  was  encouraged  by  the  King, 
and  was  later  made  the  president  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  the  highest  honor  possible  in  England  for  an 
artist.  The  strange  thing  about  all  of  this  success  was 
that  West  was  not  a  great  painter.  He  had  difficulty 
in  making  good  portraits,  and  won  part  of  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  pictures  of  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible, 
such  as  “Christ  Healing  the  Sick,”  the  “Descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  Jordan,”  a  “Crucifixion,”  an 
“Ascension,”  and  a  “Christ  Rejected.”  These  were 
huge  pictures,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long.  However 
important  the  subjects,  they  were  badly  painted,  poor 
in  drawing,  crude  in  color,  stiff  in  pose,  and  lacking 
in  life.  What  then  was  the  secret  of  West’s  success? 
It  was  largely  his  earnestness  and  industry,  his  be¬ 
lief  in  himself,  his  ability  to  make  friends,  his  pleas¬ 
ing  manners,  and  his  kindness  to  others.  These  traits 
of  his  character  made  him  the  friend  of  kings  and 
princes,  the  most  highly  honored  of  our  early  painters. 
He  deserves  to  be  mentioned  also  because  of  his  kind¬ 
ness  and  helpfulness  to  young  American  artists  study¬ 
ing  in  London,  for  he  became  the  friend  and  teacher  of 
two  generations  of  Americans,  whom  he  sent  back 
home  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  native  school. 

COPLEY  AND  EARLIER  PAINTERS. 

Another  painter  who  began  to  be  successful  in 
America  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War  was  John 
Singleton  Copley.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1737, 
one  year  before  West.  Like  West  he  began  drawing 
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portraits  while  still  a  boy;  like  West  he  soon  was  able 
to  sell  them.  He  lived  in  Boston,  painting  industrious¬ 
ly  until  he  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  when,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  growing  trouble  which  ended  in  the  war, 
he  sailed  for  England  to  remain  there  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  a  better  painter  than  West,  and,  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  painted  better  portraits  than  when  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  his  American  pictures  are  the  more  interest¬ 
ing.  Among  these  are  portraits  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  John  Hancock,  and  of  a  host  of  men  and 
women  of  Colonial  times. 

A  painter  of  less  skill  with  his  brush  than  Copley, 
but  with  more  original  genius  was  Washington  All- 
ston  (1779-1843).  He  was  a  Southerner,  having  been 
born  in  South  Carolina,  but  spent  the  most  of  his  life 
in  Massachusetts.  His  paintings  are  serious,  even  som¬ 
ber  in  effect,  but  are  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  pos¬ 
sessing  a  powerful  imagination.  His  best  composi¬ 
tions  are  probably  “Belshazzar’s  Feast”  and  the 
“Angel  Liberating  St.  Peter  from  Prison.” 

At  this  same  time  there  were  in  America  a  num¬ 
ber  of  artists  who  travelled  from  place  to  place,  and 
drew  portraits  at  a  very  small  price.  Some  of  these 
men  had  started  as  house  painters,  or  painters  of 
coaches,  which  were  at  this  time  often  decorated  with 
pictures.  Other  men,  like  Matthew  Pratt,  had  be¬ 
gun  by  painting  signs  for  shops.  In  those  days  each 
shop  had  its  painted  sign,  so  that  a  business  street 
presented  a  strange  array  of  gloves,  of  crowns,  scep¬ 
tres,  dogs,  rainbows,  elephants,  or  horseshoes.  The 
painting  of  these  signs  took  a  good  deal  of  skill,  and 
often  prepared  their  artists  for  the  painting  of  por¬ 
traits. 


THE  EARLY  CAREER  OF  GILBERT  STUART. 

But  the  greatest  of  our  early  artists  was  neither  a 
painter  of  signs  nor  a  travelling  artist.  Gilbert  Stuart 
was  bora  in  Rhode  Island  in  1755.  When  he  was  only 
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thirteen  he  made  some  good  drawings;  at  fourteen  he 
painted  a  picture  of  two  dogs,  and  his  first  portraits. 
Of  course  at  this  time  there  were  no  photographs,  so 
that  there  was  a  chance  such  as  we  do  not  now  have 
for  a  boy  to  get  started  at  painting  portraits.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  best  of  our  Colonial  painters,  West,  Copley,  and 
Stuart,  all  began  drawing  when  they  were  small  boys, 
and  kept  up  the  practise  until  they  were  successful 
artists.  At  the  advice  of  his  teacher,  Cosmo  Alex¬ 
ander,  Stuart  visited  Scotland  when  he  was  eighteen, 
but  somehow  he  met  with  little  success  there.  He 
returned  to  America  on  a  coal  vessel,  and  arrived  in 
Newport  penniless  and  in  rags.  On  that  trip  to  the 
Old  World  he  had  seen  some  good  pictures  which 
taught  him  that  he  had  still  much  to  learn,  and  he  set 
to  work  making  drawings  of  a  big,  strong  blacksmith. 
This  was  good  practise  and  led  to  commissions  for 
portraits.  That  he  was  successful  was  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  troubled  condition  of  the 
country.  Seeing  but  little  chance  for  his  art  at  home 
he  sailed  for  England  on  June  16,  1775,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  London  he  at  first 
earned  his  living  by  playing  a  church  organ,  but 
after  some  time  he  met  Benjamin  West  and  became 
his  assistant  and  pupil.  Here  in  London,  Stuart  be* 
came,  like  West  and  Copley  before  him,  very  success¬ 
ful.  Kings  and  princes  came  to  him  for  their  por¬ 
traits.  Most  people  would  have  been  content  with 
this  life,  but  he  had  one  great  ambition,  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  George  Washington.  With  this  in  view 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  success  lie  sailed  for  America, 
landing  in  New  York  in  1792  after  an  absence  of  sev¬ 
enteen  years.  Two  years  passed  before  he  gained  his 
object,  and  then  in  1794,  provided  with  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  from  John  Jay,  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
where  Congress  was  in  session.  He  lost  little  time  in 
presenting  the  letter  to  Washington  who  granted  him 
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an  interview  and  the  privilege  of  painting  his  por¬ 
trait.  While  painting  the  great  men  of  England  who 
sat  for  him,  he  always  kept  them  amused  with  his 
wit  and  his  stories,  but  now  in  the  presence  of  Wash¬ 
ington  he  was  awed  and  silent. 

Other  artists  had  painted  portraits  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  Charles  Willson  Peale  alone  has  left  us  fourteen 
pictures  of  our  first  president,  but  they  were  painted 
when  Washington  was  younger,  while  Stuart’s  por¬ 
traits  represent  him  in  his  old  age  after  the  real  strug¬ 
gles  of  his  life  had  been  won.  Other  portraits  of 
Washington  may  represent  his  clothes  more  exactly, 
and  may  show  more  careful  drawing  of  the  face,  but 
these  of  Stuart  give  us  better  than  any  others  an  idea 
of  the  man’s  dignity  and  self-control,  of  his  spirit  and 
character;  they  represent  for  us  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 

STUART  ’  S  ‘  ‘  HOUSEHOLD  WASHINGTON.  *  * 

While  in  Philadelphia  Stuart  executed  from  life 
three  different  portraits  of  Washington.  First  he 
painted  one  showing  the  right  side  of  the  face,  of 
which  the  so-called  Gibbs-Channing  portrait  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is  either  the  orig¬ 
inal  or  a  copy.  lie  also  made  a  full  length  portrait, 
the  original  of  which  may  be  that  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  but  best  of  all 
Stuart  also  painted  at  this  time  the  well-known  head 
with  unfinished  shoulders,  called  the  Atlneneum 
Washington  because  it  is  owned  by  the  Boston 
Atlneneum,  although  it  has  long  hung  in  the  Boston 
Museum.  This,  like  its  companion  portrait,  that  of 
Martha  Washington,  was  left  unfinished  because  the 
artist  wanted  to  keep  it  in  his  own  possession.  It  is 
the  likeness  we  all  know  best  and  it  has  been  called 
the  “Household  Washington.”  It  has  been  copied  by 
many  artists,  good  and  bad,  and  has  been  reproduced 
on  two-cent  postage  stamps  and  engraved  on  bills. 
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From  Philadelphia,  Stuart  went  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  later  to  Boston.  During  these  years  in  America 
he  produced  about  eight  hundred  pictures,  but  he  did 
nothing  so  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  his  country¬ 
men  as  the  painting  of  these  three  portraits  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

NOTED  PICTURES  BY  AMERICANS. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  first  hundred  years  of 
American  art  there  were  vastly  more  portraits  painted 
than  any  other  kind  of  picture,  but  it  should  also  be  re¬ 
membered  that  artists  sometimes  painted  historical 
scenes  such  as  West’s  “  Death  of  General  Wolfe,”  Cop¬ 
ley’s  “ Siege  and  Relief  of  Gibraltar,”  and  “The  Death 
of  Major  Pierson.”  Later,  John  Trumbull  painted  “The 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,”  and  what  is,  perhaps,  his  best 
known  work,  ‘  1  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  ’  ’  In 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  there  hangs  Emanuel 
Leutze’s  “Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.”  This 
picture  is  a  good  example  of  how  an  artist  may  ar¬ 
range  his  figures  somewhat  differently  from  life. 
Surely  while  the  boat  was  being  pushed  through  the 
ice  on  that  perilous  passage  Washington  did  not 
stand,  nor  did  the  standard  bearer  spread  his  flag  on 
high.  Here  the  artist  tries  to  get  one  of  those  strik¬ 
ing  effects  which  we  see  on  the  stage  of  a  theater,  and 
so  he  places  three  standing  figures  in  the  boat  near 
the  center  of  the  picture,  just  as  actors  stand  in  the 
center  of  the  stage.  This  may  be  theatrical,  but  it  is 
effective.  The  picture  aims  to  tell  a  story;  its  main 
interest  is  not  in  the  face  of  Washington,  but  in  the 
effect  of  all  of  the  figures.  This  indicates  one  of  the 
differences  between  portrait  and  figure  painting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Amer¬ 
ican  artists  painted  more  and  more  of  these  story¬ 
telling  pictures,  some  based  on  incidents  in  the  Civil 
War,  others  simple  stories  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
people.  Besides  such  subjects  many  artists  painted 
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landscapes  for  tlieir  own  amusement,  but  for  these 
there  was  not  much  demand. 

THE  HUDSON  RIVER  SCHOOL. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  both 
artists  and  people  began  to  realize  the  loveliness  of 
the  hills  and  streams  and  woodlands  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  of  New  York  State,  and  a  group  of  artists 
who  sought  to  transfer  to  canvas  some  of  this  beauty 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Hudson  River  or  White 
Mountain  School.  As  Americans  became  acquainted 
with  their  vast  country,  their  painters  became  eager 
to  depict  other  aspects  of  American  scenery.  A  few 
of  them  aimed  to  represent  something  of  its  bigness 
and  grandeur.  A.  B.  Durand,  Thomas  Cole,  F.  E. 
Church,  and  Thomas  Moran  tried  to  represent  some  of 
the  natural  wonders  of  the  new  world.  Its  great  rivers 
and  lakes,  Niagara  Falls,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  were  the 
subjects  of  many  ambitious  pictures.  But  these  early 
painters  of  landscape  tried  to  put  too  much  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  picture— a  tangled  growth  of  tropical  foliage  in 
the  foreground,  great  mountains  on  either  side,  a 
dashing  waterfall  or  a  deep  lake  in  the  center  of  the 
canvas  with,  perhaps,  snow-covered  peaks  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  So  much  is  there  that  one  does  not  know  what 
is  the  real  subject.  These  landscapes  are  often  so 
big  in  size  and  so  extensive  in  view  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  comprehended  at  a  single  glance,  and  the  eye 
wanders  all  over  the  picture  while  the  mind  grows 
confused  by  the  wealth  of  detail. 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  CANVAS  GIVES  WAY  TO  SENTIMENT. 

As  the  years  went  by,  American  painters  learned 
that  greatness  and  grandeur  were  not  all  that  there 
is  to  be  admired  in  nature,  but  that  Spring  woods, 
Autumn  foliage,  a  quiet  comer  of  a  forest,  the  road¬ 
way  leading  to  a  brook,  and  the  field  bordered  by 
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trees,  were  more  suitable  subjects  for  their  painting. 
The  sun  does  not  always  shine;  the  mountains  are  not 
always  in  view;  nature  is  not  always  green.  Hence 
there  is  variety  in  season,  in  the  time  of  day,  and  in 
weather,  and  variety  was  soon  seen  to  be  the  spice 
of  art  as  well  as  of  life.  The  tender  mists  of  evening, 
the  lingering  rays  of  the  setting  sun  on  a  group  of 
trees,  the  long  shadows  of  the  afternoon  on  the  ripen¬ 
ing  fields,  the  bright  foliage  of  autumn,  the  tender 
greens  of  spring,  threatening  skies  with  dark  storm- 
clouds,  and  the  mystery  and  color  and  spaciousness 
of  a  landscape  seen  under  moonlight;  all  these  aspects 
of  nature  were  seen  to  be  worthy  of  pictorial  expres¬ 
sion. 

ADVANCED  IDEAS  OP  GEORGE  INNESS. 

Of  all  American  artists  the  man  who,  more  than 
any  other,  was  to  show  his  countrymen  this  loveliness 
and  charm  of  nature,  was  George  Inn  ess.  He  was 
born  in  1825.  He  tried  his  hand  at  engraving,  but 
soon  determined  to  be  a  painter.  At  first  he  studied 
the  pictures  of  the  Hudson  River  School,  and  his 
4 ‘Peace  and  Plenty’ ’  has  something  of  the  broad  view 
of  their  works,  yet  everything  is  more  truthfully  ren¬ 
dered— the  shadows  of  the  trees,  the  light  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  Well  named,  the  picture  breathes  the  very 
sjjirit,  the  peace  and  plenty,  of  a  quiet  valley,  filled 
with  happy  farm  lands.  This  was  painted  in  1865, 
and  in  his  later  pictures  he  shows  more  and  more  a 
love  of  restricted  views,  of  secluded  places,  of  quiet 
country  scenes.  Moreover  he  painted  better  than  any 
one  who  came  before  him  in  America.  The  earlier 
painters  had  not  been  very  successful  in  making  earth 
and  rocks  seem  really  solid,  water  seem  liquid,  and 
clouds  as  light  as  air.  Their  pictures  were  often 
smooth  and  shiny  like  oil  cloth,  and  crude  in  color. 
In  all  these  matters  Inness  made  advances.  His  friend 
and  pupil  Alexander  A.  Wyant  was  almost  as  good  a 
painter.  The  “Poet  of  the  Adirondacks,”  as  he  was 


1.  PEACE  AND  PLENTY.  Bv  George  Inness. 

2.  THE  GULF  STREAM.  By'  Winslow  Homer. 
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called,  was  not  so  great  a  colorist  as  Inness,  but  that 
he  had  a  tine  feeling  for  the  forms  of  nature,  and  for 
the  poetry  of  atmosphere,  may  he  seen  by  such  ten¬ 
der  and  beautitful  interpretations  of  woodland  scenes 
as  his  “ Broad,  Silent  Valley’ ’  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

WYANT  AND  HOMER  D.  MARTIN  WERE  PIONEERS. 

In  fact  Inness,  Wyant,  and  Homer  D.  Martin  form 
a  connecting  link  between  the  earlier  painters  of 
panoramic  views,  and  our  present  painters  of  light 
and  atmosphere.  They  might  be  said  to  be  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  truth  and  beauty  in  American  art,  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  present  nation-wide  movement  in  landscape 
painting. 

THE  WORK  OF  JAMES  McNEILL  WHISTLER. 

Most  of  the  painters  who  have  been  mentioned,  ex¬ 
cept  West  and  Copley,  lived  and  worked  in  America, 
and  although  they  visited  Europe  for  study  they 
painted  American  people  and  American  landscapes. 
James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler,  however,  although 
he  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts  in  1834,  re¬ 
ceived  most  of  his  art  education  in  Paris,  and  spent 
his  life,  after  his  young  manhood,  in  London  and 
Paris,  without  ever  returning  to  America.  Yet  Amer¬ 
ica  claims  him  as  one  of  her  greatest  artists.  He  was 
certainly  neither  English  nor  French  in  his  character 
as  a  man,  or  in  the  quality  of  his  art.  A  small,  wiry, 
nervous  man  whose  eccentric  appearance  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  his  single  eye  glass  and  a  lock  of  snow 
white  hair  just  above  his  forehead,  he  was  a  witty 
talker  at  dinners,  and  too  often  ready  to  pick  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  those  with  whom  he  disagreed.  Beneath  his 
eccentricities,  however,  he  carried  the  sensitive  soul 
of  a  fine-grained  artist,  jealous  for  his  art.  With  a  deep 
sense  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  of  the  ugliness  in 
nature,  he,  almost  more  than  any  other  painter  of  the 
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century,  knew  how  to  select  from  nature  just  what 
was  most  worthy  to  be  expressed  in  a  picture.  It  is 
said  that  he  once  told  his  pupils  that  even  if  he  could 
make  them  a  present  of  his  knowledge  of  paints  and 
of  brushes,  of  canvases  and  of  varnishes,  they  could 
never  paint  as  he  did  without  his  way  of  seeing  na¬ 
ture. 

NOTABLE  PICTURES  BY  WHISTLER. 

Some  of  his  loveliest  pictures  are  views  of  the 
river  Thames,  or  of  the  ocean  painted  in  the  early 
morning,  or  in  the  evening,  and  called  ‘ 4  nocturnes,  ’  ’ 
or  pictures  of  the  night.  No  one  has  expressed  so 
beautifully  in  paintings  the  mystery,  the  color,  and  the 
spaciousness  of  the  night.  Something  of  his  feeling 
for  this  he  has  put  into  words  in  his  famous  lecture 
called  “Ten  O’Clock.”  In  it  he  savs,  “When  the 
evening  mist  clothes  the  riverside  with  poetry,  as  with 
a  veil,  and  the  poor  buildings  lose  themselves  in  the 
dim  sky,  and  the  tall  chimneys  become  campanil i,  and 
the  warehouses  are  palaces  in  the  night,  and  the  whole 
city  hangs  in  the  heavens,  and  fairv-land  is  before  us, 
then  the  wayfarer  hastens  home;  the  working  man  and 
the  cultured  one,  the  wise  man  and  the  one  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  cease  to  understand  as  they  cease  to  see,  and  na¬ 
ture,  who,  for  once,  has  sung  in  tune,  sings  her  ex¬ 
quisite  song  to  the  artist  alone,  her  son  and  her  mas¬ 
ter— her  son  in  that  he  loves  her,  her  master  in  that 
he  knows  her.”  Just  as  beautiful  as  his  pictures  of 
the  night  and  just  as  characteristic  of  him  as  an  ar¬ 
tist  are  his  portraits,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  his 
“Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Mother.”  Only  a  man  who 
loved  his  mother  could  paint  such  a  reverent  portrait 
as  this.  Very  simply  the  old  lady  sits  there,  with  her 
head  thrown  slightly  forward,  her  hands  folded  plac¬ 
idly  in  her  lap.  This  is  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
Paris,  but  there  are  also  some  beautiful  portraits  by 
Whistler  in  public  collections  in  our  country,  such  as 
that  of  “Sarasate”  in  Pittsburg,  of  “Lady  Archibald 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  ARTIST’S  MOTHER. — This  exquisite  portrait  of  his  Mother,  painted  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  charm,  by  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  is  now  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris,  the  art-loving  French  nation 
having  outbid  all  others  for  its  possession. 
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Campbell ”  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  “Little  Rose  of 
Lyme  Regis’ ’  in  Boston,  a  charming  portrait  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl. 

GREAT  WORK  OF  JOHN  LA  FARGE. 

Whistler’s  death  in  1903  left  John  LaFarge  our 
foremost  American  painter.  Born  in  1835,  one  year 
after  Whistler,  he  began  as  a  youth  to  study  art  as  a 
desirable  part  of  his  education,  just  as  he  had  studied 
history,  poetry,  and  law.  While  he  was  still  hesitating 
as  to  his  choice  of  a  profession  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  become  the  friend  of  William  Morris  Hunt, 
who  was  a  great  teacher  of  painting  in  Boston.  Soon 
after  this  LaFarge  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  art. 
He  proved  to  have  an  even  finer  sense  of  color  than 
Whistler,  and  just  as  delicate  a  feeling  for  beauty, 
but  LaFarge ’s  active  mind  led  him  to  a  great  variety 
of  forms  of  art  expression.  In  his  young  manhood  he 
made  illustrations  for  poems,  he  produced  beautiful 
landscapes  and  paintings  of  religious  subjects,  and 
later  water  colors  of  flowers,  scenes  in  Japan,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  invented  new  ways  of 
working  in  stained  glass,  and  his  windows  are  beauti¬ 
ful  in  design  and  glorious  in  color. 

LA  FARGE’ S  MURAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ART. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  he  lias  been  our  leader  in 
the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  public  buildings.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  he  did  is  more  beautiful  than  his  “Ascen¬ 
sion”  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York. 
The  noble  figure  of  Christ  ascending  to  heaven  ap¬ 
pears  just  above  the  center  of  the  picture,  a  choir  of 
angels  hovers  on  either  side,  and  from  below  His  dis¬ 
ciples  are  looking  up  at  their  departing  Lord.  This 
is  not  merely  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  forms  and 
colors;  it  is  a  great  religious  painting,  a  poet’s  vision 
of  a  heavenly  scene.  LaFarge,  who  died  in  1910,  has 
been  followed  in  this  work  of  mural  decoration  by 
many  other  painters  who  have  enriched  and  made 
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beautiful  public  and  private  buildings  tbrougbout  tbe 
land. 

THE  WORK  OF  EDWIN  A.  ABBEY  AND  JOHN  S.  SARGENT. 

Edwin  A.  Abbey’s  series  of  pictures,  based  on  tbe 
story  of  the  Holy  Grail  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  John  S.  Sargent’s  frieze  of  the  Prophets  in  the 
same  building  are  fine  examples  of  decorative  work. 

Wall  decoration  is  but  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent’s  work,  for  he  is  our  greatest  portrait  painter. 
When  only  seventeen  years  old  he  presented  himself 
with  some  of  his  drawings  to  the  great  French  mas¬ 
ter  of  painting,  Carolus  Duran,  and  was  immediately 
accepted  as  a  pupil.  He  quickly  learned  the  brilliant 
methods  of  the  master,  and  became  in  a  few  vears  the 
leading  American  painter  of  portraits.  He  seems  to 
know  how  to  impart  life  to  his  painted  people,  to  give 
them  natural  poses  and  to  catch  the  fleeting  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  face  and  put  it  on  his  canvas. 

OTHER  GREAT  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 

John  W.  Alexander,  F.  W.  Benson,  and  a  dozen 
other  painters  of  portraits  have  their  own  charm  of 
color  or  of  workmanship.  Usually  these  artists  aim 
above  all  to  suggest  the  character  of  their  sitters,  but 
sometimes  their  purpose  is  simply  to  make  a  beautiful 
picture.  This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Alexander’s  “Har¬ 
mony  in  Green  and  Gold,”  with  J.  Alden  Weir’s 
“Green  Bodice,”  both  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
A  number  of  our  artists  seem  to  try  to  imitate  Sar¬ 
gent  in  putting  the  paint  on  the  canvas  in  long  strokes 
of  the  brush,  but  Alexander,  Weir,  and  Benson,  are 
three  of  our  most  original  men.  Each  has  his  own 
way  of  seeing  things;  each  has  chosen  the  kind  of 
beauty  he  loves  best;  and  each  expresses  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  of  his  own.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Abbott 
H.  Thayer,  whose  noble  painting  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  “A  Young  Woman,”  is  typical  of  his  work. 
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A  number  of  our  portrait  painters  have  produced  de¬ 
lightful  pictures  of  children.  John  Sargent,  George 
deForest  Brush,  Sargeant  Kendall,  and  Miss  Cecilia 
Beaux  have  represented  the  little  ones  often  with 
mother  or  nurse.  Frank  W.  Benson,  Edmund  C.  Tar- 
bell,  and  others  have  shown  them  at  play  in  the 
fields  or  at  the  sea-shore,  with  the  sun  shining  on  them 
and  the  breeze  playing  with  their  hair  and  clothes;  al¬ 
together  charming  and  natural. 

A  WELL  KNOWN  ILLUSTRATOR. 

For  versatility  and  original  power  Elihu  Vedder 
stands  apart  from  the  majority  of  American  artists. 
"While  best  known  as  an  illustrator,  his  interpretation 
of  Omar  Khayyam’s  Rubaiyat  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  his  talent  in  that  particular 
field,  he  was  nevertheless  a  master  in  landscape,  and 
other  modes  of  artistic  expression.  He  was  educated 
in  Europe,  and  lived  there  the  most  of  his  life.  His 
art  refuses,  however  to  be  classed  with  any  school, 
and  while  he  is  not  among  the  greatest  of  American 
painters,  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

OUR  PAINTERS  OF  LANDSCAPE. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Hudson  River  School,  and 
later  of  Inness,  our  painters  of  landscape  have  made 
great  progress;  have  learned  to  interpret  an  infinite 
variety  of  nature’s  appearances.  Henry  W.  Ranger  in 
his  wood  interiors  shows  an  almost  miraculous  sparkle 
of  sunlight  on  twigs  and  leaves  and  grass,  or  on  waves 
of  the  sea  as  they  recede  to  the  distant  blue  sky. 
Dwight  W.  Tryon  in  his  delightful  pictures  of  spring¬ 
time  has  placed  the  budding  branches  of  slender  trees 
against  the  glowing  sky,  or  has  interpreted  a  wintry 
landscape  under  its  mantle  of  freshly  fallen  snow. 
Edward  W.  Redfield,  and  Wr.  E.  Schofield  also  excel  in 
painting  winter  scenes  with  a  snow  covered  foreground 
and  a  lazy  river  lying  low  in  the  distance.  Childe 
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Hassam  lias  a  gift  for  color  and  for  liglit,  and  is  es¬ 
pecially  liappy  in  rendering  New  York  streets  filled 
with  thickly  falling  snow  flakes.  W.  L.  Metcalf’s  pic¬ 
tures  show  that  the  painter  has  a  love  for  beech  trees, 
and  for  quiet  New  England  harbors  dotted  with  sails. 
L.  H.  Meakin  of  Cincinnati  seems  to  enjoy  the  land¬ 
scapes  of  his  neighborhood.  T.  C.  Steele  shows  glow¬ 
ing  canvases  of  Indiana  fields  and  woods.  Charles 
Francis  Browne  and  other  Chicago  men  choose  to 
paint  the  corn  fields  and  the  rivers  of  Illinois. 

PAINTERS  OF  THE  WEST  AND  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  far  West  has  found  interpreters  in  Ballard 
Williams  and  others  who  paint  the  Grand  Canon;  in 
Albert  Groll  who  depicts  the  desert  of  Arizona  parch¬ 
ing  under  its  torrid  sun,  and  in  William  Wendt  who 
renders  the  hills  and  fields  of  southern  California  as 
seen  clear  and  sparkling  through  the  dry  air.  Mean¬ 
while  another  group  of  painters  have  devoted  their 
art  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ocean.  C.  H.  Wood¬ 
bury,  Frederick  Waugh,  Paul  Dougherty  have  all  done 
excellent  work. 

Their  acknowledged  leader  was,  however,  the  vet¬ 
eran  Winslow  Homer,  who  until  the  year  of  his  death, 
1910,  had  lived  for  a  generation  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
where  he  learned  to  know  the  ocean  as  no  other  artist 
has  ever  known  it.  As  no  other  he  has  shown  its 
storms  and  its  calms,  its  vastness  and  its  mystery,  the 
weight  and  movement  of  its  waves,  and  its  infinite 
changeableness. 

We  have  no  need  for  apology,  no  need  to  look  with 
longing  to  the  past  of  art  in  any  country,  for  with  our 
hosts  of  gifted  and  sincere  artists  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life  and  of  our  land,  with  the  awakened 
interest  in  art  which  is  being  shown  by  press  and  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  multiplication  of  art  museums,  clubs,  and 
societies  all  things  seem  to  promise  a  great  school  of 
American  painting. 
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Japanese  Painting 

JAPANESE  ART  DERIVED  FROM  KOREA. 

RIESTS  from  Korea  came  over  to  Japan  in 
the  sixth  century  and  taught  the  Japanese 
people  the  art  of  painting.  These  priests 
were  Buddhists  and  the  arts  they  taught  were  intended 
to  impress  religious  lessons.  The  Japanese  have  al¬ 
ways  been  quick  to  learn  and  adapt  the  ideas  of  other 
nations,  so  in  Japan  there  grew  up  a  new  art  and  cul¬ 
ture  through  the  teaching  of  Buddhism. 

THE  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  WRITE  WITH  BRUSHES 

The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  do  not  write  and 
draw  with  pencils  and  pens  as  we  do.  Neither  did  the 
artists  of  Japan  use  oil  paints  for  painting  as  do  the 
artists  of  the  western  countries.  In  Japan,  writing, 
drawing  and  painting  are  done  with  small,  soft  brushes 
dipped  in  India  ink  or  colors  mixed  with  water.  So 
by  using  brushes  constantly  in  writing,  the  Japanese 
have  become  very  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  brush  and 
this  skill  is  evident  in  their  painting. 

While  painting,  the  Japanese  artist  sits  on  the  floor, 
for  there  are  no  chairs  in  Japanese  houses.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  painting  from  models  is  also  very  different  in 
Japan  from  those  used  in  other  countries.  Most 
Japanese  artists  have  collections  of  interesting  things 
which  they  use  as  models. 

Pets  of  various  kinds  are  kept  in  the  gardens  so 
that  they  may  be  studied  carefully  for  painting.  The 
Japanese  artist  does  not  attempt  to  draw  from  a  model 
in  a  fixed  pose  as  do  the  artists  of  the  western  coun- 
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tries,  but  be  studies  the  model  very  carefully  and  then 
paints  from  bis  memory  of  its  appearance.  Each  little 
part  of  the  model  is  thus  committed  to  memory,  and 
the  artist  acquires  a  clear  impression  of  it.  Perhaps 
the  model  is  a  caged  bird,  and  a  day  is  spent  by  the 
patient  artist  in  getting  a  very  exact  drawing  for  one 
position.  This  one  position  is  taken  only  now  and 
then  by  the  bird  as  it  flits  about  the  cage,  and  the  artist 
must  observe  very  carefully  and  draw  only  what  he 
can  remember  from  each  observation.  At  last  he  has 
committed  the  drawing  to  memory  and  can  paint  it 
with  all  the  details  and  with  the  least  possible  number 
of  strokes  of  the  brush.  The  Japanese  artist’s  skill 
with  his  brush  is  marvelous  indeed.  If  a  heavy,  round 
stroke  is  wanted  the  brush  is  filled  full  of  the  ink  or 
color,  but  if  a  dry  or  dragged  out  stroke  is  desired,  the 
brush  is  not  filled  so  full,  and  the  hairs  of  the  brush 
are  properly  adjusted  to  give  the  right  effect  in  the 
stroke.  Sometimes  a  flat  brush  is  used  and  two  colors 
are  placed  in  the  brush  at  the  same  time  so  that  they 
blend  together  in  the  stroke.  So  the  filling  of  the 
brush  is  made  a  very  particular  part  of  the  operation 
of  painting.  When  the  brush  is  thus  carefully  filled 
the  definite  and  skilful  stroke  is  no  less  carefully  exe¬ 
cuted  and  never  retouched  or  changed.  This  careful 
method  of  work  accounts  for  the  very  direct  expression 
of  Japanese  paintings.  Each  twig,  or  leaf,  or  feather, 
or  blade  of  grass  is  made  with  decisive  strokes  that 
express  the  character  of  the  natural  object.  But  the 
Japanese  artist  does  more  than  make  for  us  a  picture 
of  some  natural  thing.  He  is  quite  as  much  concerned 
with  the  way  the  picture  looks  as  a  decoration  as  with 
its  natural  appearance. 

JAPAN’S  DECOKATIVE  PAINTING. 

In  Japan  pictures  are  made  and  used  as  decora¬ 
tions  for  rooms,  and  are  always  painted  with  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  there 
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have  been  art  galleries  in  Japan,  and  these  galleries 
have  been  planned  for  temporary  collections  of  pic¬ 
tures.  Japanese  pictures  are  invariably  painted  to 
decorate  as  well  as  to  illustrate.  This  tendency  to 
compose  the  parts  of  their  pictures  with  great  care  and 
skill  is  so  evident  in  their  art  that  the  study  of  the 
work  of  the  best  Japanese  painters  has  been  a  very 
strong  influence  on  the  art  of  other  countries. 

Probably  no  other  one  trait  of  the  Japanese  people 
is  so  evident  and  interesting  to  foreigners  as  the  great 
care  and  skill  with  which  they  arrange  artistic  effects. 

From  the  planning  of  a  garden  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  bouquet  the  Japanese  are  careful  and  skilful  in 
composition. 

Framed  pictures  such  as  we  have  in  our  homes  are 
used  very  little  in  Japan. 

THE  KAKEMONO  AND  THE  MAKIMONO. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  Japanese  pictures 
are  made  is  the  hanging  “kakemono.”  The  kakemono 
is  a  sheet  of  silk  or  paper  pasted  on  brocaded  cloth 
and  put  on  rollers  as  we  make  maps  and  window 
shades.  When  not  in  use  this  kakemono  is  rolled  up 
tightly  and  tied  with  ribbons,  and  when  unrolled  it 
hangs  against  a  screen  or  wall  as  a  part  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  room. 

The  walls  of  houses  in  Japan  are  often  made  of 
bamboo  screens  which  slide  by  each  other.  In  warm 
weather  these  wall  screens  are  opened  and  the  kake¬ 
mono  hangs  in  the  opening. 

The  “makimono”  is  another  form  of  picture  on  a 
roller,  and  is  often  made  very  large  to  contain  a  long 
series  of  pictures.  “Makimonos”  are  not  hung  upon 
the  wall,  but  are  unrolled  on  the  floor  so  that  the  pic¬ 
tures  may  be  seen  and  are  rolled  up  again  after  the 
pictures  have  been  seen. 

Sometimes  pictures  are  painted  on  movable  screens 
in  the  house.  These  screen  pictures  are  often  divided 
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into  panels,  each  of  which  is  a  complete  picture  in  itself 
yet  a  part  of  one  large  picture.  Dainty  little  paintings 
are  also  made  on  a  variety  of  household  articles  and 
things  of  use  as  fans,  plaques,  dishes,  etc. 

The  earliest  pictures  known  to  Japanese  art  were 
the  religious  paintings  of  the  Buddhist  shrines.  Some 
of  the  old  shrine  paintings  are  very  rich  in  color  with 
much  gold  in  the  background,  not  unlike  the  early 
Italian  paintings.  One  of  these  old  “Butsugwa,”  as 
they  are  called,  is  on  the  wall  of  a  temple  near  Nara, 
and  is  the  oldest  painting  in  Japan,  having  been 
painted  by  a  Korean  priest  in  the  seventh  century. 
Few  paintings  remain  and  few  artists  are  definitely 
known  to  be  of  this  earliest  Buddhistic  school. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PAINTING  BY  KANAOKA  OF  A  BLACK 

HORSE. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  arts  of  Japan  had  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  the  country  was 
rich  and  prosperous. 

Kanaoka  was  the  most  remarkable  painter  of  this 
century  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Japanese 
painters.  He  was  the  first  great  painter  of  animals, 
being  celebrated  as  a  painter  of  horses.  There  is  an 
interesting  legend  of  Japan  concerning  a  painting  of 
a  black  horse  by  Kanaoka  which  hung  in  a  certain 
temple.  This  legend  is  that  the  peasants  living  near 
the  temple  were  much  annoyed  by  a  wild  animal  which 
trampled  over  their  gardens  in  the  night.  One  dark 
night  they  laid  in  wait  to  catch  the  intruder  and  were 
much  surprised  to  see  a  large  black  horse  enter  the 
gardens  and  feed  upon  the  plants.  When  they  gave 
chase  to  the  horse  it  ran  to  the  temple  and  disappeared 
inside.  Entering  the  temple  the  peasants  could  find 
no  horse  there  but  the  painted  one  by  Kanaoka.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  picture  closely  they  were  astonished  to  see 
that  it  was  covered  with  perspiration  as  if  from  violent 
exercise.  Then  one  of  the  peasants  had  a  clever  idea. 
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With  a  brush  he  hurriedly  painted  around  the  neck  of 
Kanaoka’s  horse  a  stout  rope  securely  fastened  to  a 
post,  and  the  gardens  were  not  molested  again. 

THE  DIFFERENT  SCHOOLS  OF  PAINTING  IN  JAPAN. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  first  native  Japanese  school 
of  painting  was  begun  under  the  name  of  the  Yamato 
school.  This  school  became  known  later  as  the  Tosa 
School,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  painting  of  his¬ 
torical  pictures. 

Previous  to  the  twelfth  century  two  general  kinds 
of  painting  prevailed  in  Japan.  These  styles  or 
schools  of  painting  are  generally  known  as  the  Kose  or 
religious  art  derived  from  the  Chinese,  and  the  Tosa 
or  native  art.  In  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  Buddhism  was  at  its  greatest  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  Japan,  and  religious  art  was  prominent,  yet 
the  native  art  flourished  as  well,  and  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  a  style  of  art  was  developed  that  was  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  of  foreign  influence.  This  new  art  was  of 
various  subjects  and  was  humorous  and  sentimental 
in  character. 

A  PRIEST  WHO  BECAME  A  GREAT  ARTIST. 

The  Japanese  artist  is  not  usually  successful  in 
making  drawings  that  are  expressive  of  sentiment  ex¬ 
cept  by  exaggerating  the  drawing,  so  when  particular 
emotions  are  to  be  expressed  it  is  done  by  distorting 
that  part  of  the  body  affected  by  the  sentiment.  A 
priest  of  the  Toba  Monastery  was  the  first  artist  of 
Japan  to  make  this  sentimental  and  humorous  pic¬ 
tures,  and  they  are  named  Toba-ye  after  him.  This 
priest,  whose  name  was  Kakuyu,  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  painter  of  religious  and  secular  pictures  as 
well  as  of  humorous  subjects,  but  it  is  as  the  father  of 
the  Toba-ye  that  he  is  remembered.  A  few  rolls  of 
his  pictures  still  remain  in  Japan  and  they  show  much 
skill  and  imagination. 
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Kakuyu  lias  had  followers  in  every  age  of  Japanese 
art  who  have  illustrated  with  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
the  legends,  the  folk-lore,  the  proverbs  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  country. 

BUDDHISTIC  ART. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Fujiwara  no  Nobuzane 
was  a  great  Buddhistic  painter,  and  following  him 
comes  a  notable  military  painter,  Kose  no  Korehisa, 
whose  paintings  reflect  the  interest  felt  in  Japan  in 
military  events  when  feudalism  began. 

Clio  Densu  was  a  great  painter  of  the  fourteenth 
century  who  divided  his  time  between  religious  pic¬ 
tures  and  pictures  of  landscape.  Buddhistic  art  was 
becoming  a  mere  repetition  of  forms  in  the  fourteenth 
century  when  he  brought  new  ideas  to  religious  art 
and  revived  it. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  came  a  great  revival  of 
Chinese  influence  on  Japanese  art.  This  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  a  style  of  landscape  art  in  J apan  which 
was  then  common  in  China.  This  style  was  carried  on 
by  J osetsu,  a  priest  of  the  Zen  sect  of  Buddhism  which 
was  just  beginning  to  gain  followers  in  Japan. 

Lightly  colored  and  very  delicate  landscapes  with 
lifelike  birds  and  beautiful  flowers  and  trees  were 
painted  by  Josetsu  and  his  followers.  These  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Japan  are  among 
the  most  interesting  works  of  Japanese  art.  The 
Japanese  landscape  painter  did  not  paint  a  particular 
place  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  look  just  like  the 
place.  He  was  more  interested  in  the  character  and 
impression  of  landscape  than  in  some  one  place.  He 
tried  to  appeal  to  people’s  feelings  rather  than  to  their 
interest  in  some  particular  spot.  So  to  appreciate 
these  paintings  one  must  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
nature  in  them.  Some  are  morning  scenes  with  the 
distant  mountain  peaks  so  common  to  Japan  showing 
above  a  mist  that  hides  the  valley,  and  in  the  fore- 
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ground  a  temple  roof  peeping  from  among  the  trees. 

Shiubun  was  one  of  these  painters  of  delicate  and 
beautiful  landscape. 

A  FAMOUS  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  PAINTER. 

The  most  famous  of  the  fifteeenth  century  painters 
m  Japan  was  Sesshiu,  who  was  born  in  1420  and  died 
m  1506.  As  a  youth  he  entered  a  temple  to  become 
a  priest,  but  he  was  so  much  interested  in  drawing 
and  painting  that  he  did  not  perform  his  religious 
duties  and  spent  his  time  at  his  art.  A  legend  is  told 
of  him  that  while  in  the  temple  he  disobeyed  a  rule  of 
the  church  and  was  tied  to  a  pillar  of  the  temple  for 
punishment.  But  even  tied  as  he  was  he  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  his  beloved  drawing,  and  using  tears  for  ink 
and  his  toe  for  a  brush  he  drew  some  rats  on  the  floor 
so  real  and  true  to  life  that  they  gnawed  the  ropes 
which  held  him  and  so  set  him  free.  A  happy  ending 
is  given  this  tale  to  the  effect  that  the  high  priest  of 
the  temple  was  so  impressed  by  this  show  of  power  in 
Sesshiu  that  he  was  allowed  to  practise  his  art  as  he 
pleased. 

It  is  as  a  landscape  painter  that  Sesshiu  is  most 
noted.  He  was  a  great  lover  and  admirer  of  nature, 
and  after  travelling  through  both  China  and  Japan  in 
search  of  someone  who  could  teach  him  more  of  art, 
decided  that  nature  alone  should  be  his  teacher.  Said 
he,  “I  will  go  to  the  woods,  the  mountain  and  the 
stream  and  learn  of  them;  they  shall  be  my  teachers.” 

A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PAINTING  DEVELOPS. 

Following  the  work  of  Sesshiu  and  his  pupils  there 
was  a  style  of  painting  developed  that  was  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  Japanese.  This  style  is  known  as  the  Kano 
school,  and  was  begun  by  Masanobu.  The  Kano  style 
or  school  had  more  dash  and  freedom  than  the  careful 
work  of  Sesshiu  and  his  pupils.  During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  many  famous  artists  de- 
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veloped  the  style  founded  by  Masanobu.  Masanobu’s 
own  son,  Motonobu,  carried  on  his  father’s  work  and 
became  even  more  famous  than  his  father.  The  first 
pictures  of  this  school  were  painted  in  one  color,  but  as 
the  style  developed  it  became  noted  for  its  strong  and 
beautiful  coloring. 

The  last  of  the  great  Kano  painters  was  Hanabusa 
Itcho.  This  artist  was  fond  of  making  humorous  pic¬ 
tures  of  those  who  held  high  office  in  Japan,  and  this 
practise  often  got  him  into  trouble  and  disgrace.  His 
pictures  have  merit  in  composition  and  color,  however, 
aside  from  their  humor. 

PAINTING  IN  JAPAN  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  certain 
styles  of  painting  became  popular  in  Japan  and  became 
known  as  schools  of  painting.  One  of  these  schools 
was  known  as  Ukiyo-ye,  or  pictures  of  the  “floating 
world.”  The  name  means  merely  pictures  of  the 
things  of  every-day  life  and  so  it  was.  This  popular 
style  not  only  dealt  with  common  subjects  that  inter¬ 
ested  the  common  people  but  the  pictures  themselves 
were  treated  in  a  real  and  natural  way  that  ordi¬ 
nary  people  could  understand.  The  painters  of  the 
Ukiyo-ye  school  became  the  producers  of  the  color 
prints  so  well  know  as  representing  Japanese  art  in 
western  countries.  Color  prints  are  the  ordinary  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  common  people  in  Japan. 

Some  great  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
so  excellent  and  unusual  in  their  style  that  they  cannot 
be  said  to  belong  to  any  one  particular  school. 

Such  a  painter  was  Okio,  who  painted  birds,  fish 
and  flowers  very  true  to  life.  In  accurate  drawing 
and  natural  grace  of  line  Okio  has  no  superior  in  art 
of  any  country. 

Mori  Sosen  was  another  artist  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  had  a  personal  style  of  work  that  was  un- 
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like  all  others.  IIe  painted  animals  with  wonderful 
success.  He  had  two  styles  of  work,  one,  bold  in  style, 
on  paper,  the  other  painted  on  silk  and  in  very  close 
detail.  Sosen ’s  fame  is  based  on  his  remarkable  studies 
of  monkeys.  He  lived  in  the  woods  for  months  at  a 
time  in  order  to  study  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  these 
animals.  Sosen,  in  his  ability  to  picture  animal  life  in 
a  natural  and  sympathetic  way,  bears  a  relation  to 
Japanese  art  similar  to  that  of  Landseer  to  western 
art. 

Ganku  was  a  successful  painter  of  tigers.  His  pic¬ 
tures  represent  ferocious,  striped  beasts  that  seem 
often  very  poorly  drawn,  but  always  very  expressive. 

WOOD-BLOCK  PRINTING. 

Wood-block  printing  was  introduced  to  Japan  from 
China  probably  in  the  eighth  century  and  was  used  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  a  crude  way  before  it  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  works  of  art. 
The  first  block  printing  of  the  work  of  strong  artists 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  when 
Masanobu  and  Moronobu  supplied  drawings  from 
which  blocks  were  made.  These  first  block  prints 
were  not  in  color,  but  only  in  black  and  white.  Then 
came  the  coloring  by  hand  of  prints  made  in  black 
and  white.  This  led  to  experiments  in  color  printing 
which  became  a  fine  art  under  Suzuki  Harunobu  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Harunobu  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  many  color 
printing  or  “  nishiki-ye. ’  ’ 

Wood  blocks  are  made  by  pasting  the  painting, 
made  on  thin  paper,  on  a  block  of  wood  face  down  and 
cutting  the  wood  away  between  the  lines  and  masses  of 
the  painting.  Cherry  wood  is  used  for  this  purpose 
and  the  side  of  the  wood  is  used  in  place  of  the  end  as 
in  wood  blocks  made  in  other  countries.  The  colors 
are  applied  to  the  blocks  with  a  brush  and  the  prints 
are  made  by  pressing  damp  sheets  of  soft  paper 
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against  the  colored  block  by  band.  No  press  is  used 
as  in  printing  in  other  countries,  but  the  skill  of  the 
printer  is  depended  upon  to  get  the  right  shades  and 
colors. 

GREAT  ARTISTS  IN  COLOR  PRINTING. 

Harunobu,  Utamaro,  Toyokuni,  Hokusai  and  Hiro¬ 
shige,  are  the  five  greatest  artists  whose  work  appears 
in  color  prints.  They  are  comparatively  modern  as  is 
the  development  of  color  printing. 

Harunobu  was  born  in  1705,  and  died  in  1772.  He 
was  very  successful  in  his  painting  of  graceful  young 
men  and  girls  engaged  in  various  social  duties  and 
pleasures. 

In  these  figures  he  treats  the  draperies  in  graceful, 
decorative  lines  that  are  very  popular  among  Japanese 
prints  and  have  been  the  envy  of  his  imitators.  His 
colors,  chiefly  dainty  apple-green  and  a  rich,  deep  red, 
are  simple  and  few,  but  chosen  with  great  taste.  His 
prints  are  usually  small  and  commonly  have  some 
architectural  setting.  The  prints  of  Harunobu  have 
been  copied  and  even  forged,  so  that  their  genuineness 
is  often  in  question. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  art  of  color  printing  was  perfected  and  a  group 
of  strong  artists  added  their  talents  to  produce  the 
greatest  period  of  Japanese  color  printing. 

Utamaro  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  period.  He 
was  born  in  1753  and  died  in  1805.  Though  dissolute 
in  his  habits,  disowned  by  his  father,  and  finally  serv¬ 
ing  a  term  in  prison  for  libel  against  the  Shogun,  Uta¬ 
maro  was  a  most  skilful  draughtsman. 

His  work  is  devoted  to  few  subjects.  Excepting 
a  few  landscapes  and  a  fine  book  of  insect  and  reptiles 
his  pictures  are  almost  entirely  of  women  of  the  lower 
class.  These  figures  by  Utamaro  are  in  splendid 
decorative  line  and  composition.  The  hands  and  fea¬ 
tures  are  splendidly  drawn  and  there  is  a  character¬ 
istic  decorative  arrangement  of  black  masses  in  the 
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hair  and  draperies.  Lavender,  pink,  green  and  gray 
are  the  colors  most  used  by  him,  and  the  delicacy  of 
these  subtle  colors  is  relieved  by  a  judicious  use  of 
black. 

Toyokuni,  the  third  of  these  five  great  color-print 
artists,  is  especially  celebrated  for  his  prints  of  actors 
and  of  theatrical  scenes.  His  work  is  especially  pop¬ 
ular  among  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  western 
mind  these  pictures  seem  extreme  in  expression,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  acting  in  Japan  is  a  series 
of  dramatic  poses  rather  than  continuous  action,  and 
that  each  pose  is  held  long  enough  to  fix  it  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer.  In  Toyokuni ’s  pictures  he  represents 
these  poses  in  few  but  rather  strong  colors  and  large, 
simple  masses. 

HOKUSAI,  GREATEST  OF  ALL  JAPANESE  ARTISTS. 

In  1760  was  born  the  greatest  of  all  Japanese 
artists,  Hokusai.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  put 
to  work  with  an  artist  named  Shunsho.  He  did  not 
remain  long  in  Shunsho ’s  service,  however,  because  he 
was  too  independent  and  original  to  get  along  well 
with  his  teacher;  he  left  the  studio  of  Shunsho  to 
wander  for  years  through  the  streets  of  Yedo  peddling 
for  a  living.  He  never  lost  a  chance  to  practise  draw¬ 
ing,  however,  and  in  this  way  perfected  his  art  in  spite 
of  poverty  and  hardship.  When  over  seventy  years  of 
age,  after  great  success  in  his  art,  Hokusai  wrote  in 
one  of  his  many  books  of  drawings,  these  very  inter¬ 
esting  statements  about  himself.  “From  the  age  of 
six  I  had  a  mania  for  drawing  the  forms  of  things. 
By  the  time  I  was  fifty  I  had  published  an  infinity  of 
designs,  but  all  that  I  have  produced  before  the  age  of 
seventy  is  not  worth  taking  into  account.  At  seventy- 
three  I  have  learned  a  little  about  the  structure  and 
nature  of  animals,  plants,  trees,  birds,  fishes,  and  in-# 
sects.  When  I  am  eighty  I  shall  have  made  still  more 
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progress ;  at  ninety  I  shall  understand  the  mystery  of 
things;  at  a  hundred  I  shall  certainly  have  reached  a 
marvelous  stage,  and  when  I  am  a  hundred  and  ten 
every  dot  or  line  I  make  will  be  alive.”  This  state¬ 
ment  he  signed  as  ‘  ‘  The  old  man  mad  about  drawing.  ’  ’ 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  who  so  loved  to  draw 
and  yet  was  never  satisfied  with  what  he  could 
do  became  a  great  artist?  On  his  deathbed  at  ninety 
years  of  age  Hokusai  is  said  to  have  murmured,  “If 
Heaven  had  granted  me  only  five  years  more  I  should 
have  become  a  real  painter.”  Hokusai  published  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fifteen  volumes  of  sketches  known  as  the 
“Mangwa,”  which  alone  would  have  made  him  famous. 

These  books  are  a  complete  record  in  pictures  of 
Japanese  life  and  industries.  Birds,  beasts,  foliage, 
street  scenes,  architecture,  and  studies  of  every  kind 
are  included  in  this  wonderful  collection.  Another 
collection,  known  as  the  “Hundred  views  of  Fuji,”  by 
Hokusai  is  similar  to  the  “Mangwa”  in  style.  Fuji  is 
a  very  high,  volcanic  mountain  near  Yedo  of  which 
there  is  an  interesting  tradition  that  it  rose  in  a  single 
night. 

“Thirty-six  views  of  Fuji”  is  a  series  of  conven¬ 
tional  landscapes  of  the  old  Chinese  style  treated  by 
Hokusai  in  color  and  decorative  line.  Western  critics 
admire  the  work  of  Hokusai  even  more  than  the  Japa¬ 
nese  critics  admire  it.  He  was  an  artist  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  from  which  he  came  and  a  painter  of  com¬ 
mon  subjects  that  interested  the  common  people.  As 
such  the  Japanese  critics  do  not  emphasize  his  work 
as  of  great  artistic  importance  but  class  Hokusai  with 
the  popular  artists  of  the  Ukiyo-ye  school. 


THE  FOLLOWERS  OF  HOKUSAI. 

Hiroshige  I,  the  fifth  of  these  color-print  artists, 
followed  Hokusai.  Two  pupils  of  Hiroshige  I  are 
known  as  Hiroshige  II  and  Hiroshige  III.  The  cus- 
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tom  of  famous  artists  passing  on  tlieir  names  to  their 
favorite  pupils  was  common  in  Japan.  This  custom 
has  led  to  confusion  in  some  cases  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  signatures  on  works  of  art. 

The  best  work  of  Hiroshige  I  is  of  those  expressive 
moods  of  nature  seen  at  sunset,  in  the  twilight  or  at 
dawn,  when  all  minor  detail  is  lost  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture  is  told  in  few  simple  masses  of  har¬ 
monious  color.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  at¬ 
tempted  theatrical  pictures  and  the  portraits  of  fair 
women,  but  after  some  futile  attempts  in  these  popular 
lines,  he  settled  at  Kyoto  and  published  a  set  of  views 
of  that  city  which  were  received  with  much  favor. 

After  this  success  he  returned  to  Yedo  and  some 
of  his  best  works  are  scenes  of  the  road  between  Yedo 
and  Kyoto,  a  much  used  public  highway  before  the  use 
of  railways  in  Japan.  Views  of  Lake  Biwa,  street 
scenes  of  Yedo  and  views  of  Mount  Fuji  are  also 
among  Hiroshige’s  best  productions. 

With  these  greatest  color-print  artists,  this  beauti¬ 
ful  and  interesting  art  reached  its  best  development. 
Later  artists  have  not  added  to  the  quality  of  the  early 
work,  though  some  of  the  painters  of  recent  times 
have  made  some  splendid  paintings.  Bunrin,  an  artist 
of  Kyoto,  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
leaving  some  beautiful  landscape  paintings.  Kiyosai 
also  was  successful  in  his  chosen  art  of  political  cari¬ 
cature.  Others  did  good  work  in  particular  lines  of 
painting,  but  none  did  quite  so  well  as  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  that  have  been  described. 

Of  later  years  cheap  prints  have  been  made  in 
abundance  and  have  been  sold  in  great  numbers  to 
people  of  the  Western  countries,  but  these  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  Japanese  art  at  its  best. 

Between  1870  and  1880  color  printing  in  Japan  be¬ 
came  very  poor,  but  there  is  now  some  new  interest 
in  the  art  and  some  capable  artists  are  doing  excellent 

work. 
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MODERN  JAPANESE  PAINTING. 

Modern  painting  in  Japan  is  divided  between  a 
style  of  art  that  patterns  after  the  older  Japanese 
work,  and  a  style  that  is  an  imitation  of  Western 
methods.  Oil  painting  has  been  adopted  by  some  Japa¬ 
nese  artists  and  is  now  taught  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  in 
schools  of  the  fine  arts.  The  great  expositions  of  re¬ 
cent  years  have  done  much  to  acquaint  the  Western 
people  with  the  art  of  Japan  and  to  acquaint  the  artists 
of  the  East  and  the  West  with  the  methods  and  ideas 
of  each  other. 


PART  V. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Beauty  and  Utility  of  Manual  Art. 

HE  manual  arts  have  existed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  and  form  a  valuable  record  of  what 
man  can  do  with  his  hands  to  gratify  his 
tastes,  and  to  promote  luxury  of  living.  What  is  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  manual  arts — in  fact,  all 
art!  What,  indeed,  but  a  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  form;  or  in  other  words,  drawing f 
Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard  says : 4 ‘The  reason  why 
drawing  is  so  much  to  be  preferred  to  most  other 
studies  in  school  or  college  where  the  application  of 
science  is  considered,  is  that  in  drawing  you  get  an 
admirable  training  of  the  two  most  important  organs 
of  sense,  the  eye  and  the  hand;  and  in  getting  this 
training  you  get  entrance  to  some  of  the  greatest  en¬ 
joyments  of  life,  as  well  as  the  greatest  utilities  of 
after-life.” 

Dr.  Eliot  does  not  hesitate  to  express  many  re¬ 
grets  at  the  lack  of  training  along  these  lines  in  his 
own  education,  and  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
difference  in  temperament  in  young  people,  their 
hunger  and  their  need  in  training.  The  agitation  is 
producing  results,  and  manual  arts  are  likely  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  school  studies. 
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THE  THREE  CLASSES  OF  DRAWING. 

There  are  three  branches  of  drawing:  Free-hand 
drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  and  designing.  Free¬ 
hand  drawing  is  for  the  training  of  the  eyes  and  to  gain 
that  facility  and  freedom  with  which  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  in  line  or  mass ;  in  the  modern  schools  of  design, 
it  is  recognized  as  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the 
training  must  be  based,  since  it  involves  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  hand  and  eye.  Mechanical  drawing  puts  into 
mathematical  exactness  each  and  every  point  of  view, 
so  that  workers  may  learn  to  read  a  drawing,  and 
carry  into  effect  the  desires  of  a  master  craftsman,  so 
that  when  the  separate  parts  made  from  these  draw¬ 
ings  shall  he  brought  together,  they  will  fit  exactly, 
and  when  combined,  form  a  perfect  whole.  Designing 
is  for  the  ornamentation  and  adapting  of  a  pattern  to 
a  space,  so  that  there  shall  be  just  enough  to  complete 
and  complement  the  whole. 

With  what  dignity  and  with  what  reserve  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  decoration  must  be  treated,  not  only  for  the 
space,  but  that  it  shall  be  suitable  to  the  texture! 
How  many  things  are  ruined  by  lavish  displays!  C. 
Lewis  Hyde,  in  his  appreciation  of  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens,  says:  “All  great  art  is  simple,  and  any  attempt 
to  analyze  the  effect  of  a  work  of  art  upon  the  be¬ 
holder,  should  be  simple.  May  we  not  just  ask  our¬ 
selves  these  questions:  Does  it  quicken  the  emotions? 
Does  it  stir  the  slumbers  of  the  Soul?  Does  it  spur 
the  brain?  Does  it  add  something  to  our  lives  which 
we  cannot  find  for  ourselves,  or  which  having  once 
found,  we  have  lost  in  the  stress  and  obsession  of  daily 
details? ”  How  each  workman  must  know  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  drawing,  either  to  pave  the  way  to, 
or  to  complete  the  hand-work  of  the  others!  Of  the 
three,  free-hand  drawing  requires  the  most  time  in 
training.  “It  takes  so  much  of  life  to  make  a  little 
art,  ’ 9  says  Rochefort.  But  into  what  a  world  of  beauty 
you  go  for  your  models  as  you  practise. 
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THE  HOMELY  MODELS  OF  STILL  LIFE. 

Among  the  common  things  in  every-day  life,  how 
many  you  suddenly  see  from  a  different  view-point! 
What  wealth  of  color  in  the  vegetables  fresh  from  the 
garden,  heaped  on  your  kitchen  table!  And  the  tin 
and  copper  kitchen  utensils — how  they  appeal  to  the 
color  sense  with  their  harmonies  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  their  wonderful  high  lights  !  These  common  things 
have  furnished  many  a  designer  with  materials  for 
pattern-making.  The  great  French  painter  Yollon 
found  his  inspiration  in  the  groups  of  glistening  fish 
on  the  market  stalls.  Chardin  found  his  silvery  grays 
in  the  earthern  jugs,  and  in  loaves  of  bread,  and  other 
homely  things  on  his  joantry  shelves.  William  M. 
Chase  has  never  done  anything  better  than  his  still- 
life  groups  of  fruit  and  vegetables  with  copper-lined, 
sooty  pots.  But  one  must  remember  that  this  revela¬ 
tion  of  beauty  in  common  things  is  for  the  trained  eyes, 
or  eyes  capable  of  training,  and  is  quite  lost  on  the  un¬ 
tutored  eyes  of  the  cook  who  views  her  pots  and  pans 
containing  the  waiting  vegetables  from  the  view-point 
of  the  utilitarian.  The  importance  of  painting  still- 
life  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly;  the  importance  also 
of  a  studio  where  the  light  remains  practically  the 
same  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  and  where  study  may 
be  resumed  the  next  day  under  the  same  conditions. 
Many  an  artist  has  mastered  brilliancy  of  technique, 
and  the  handling  of  his  medium  in  expressing  textures 
m  this  apprenticeship,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
necessity  of  quicker  work,  either  in  portraiture  or  in 
landscape  painting,  where  the  ever-shifting  effects  of 
light  and  shadow  give  one  little  time  for  leisurely  ana¬ 
lyzing,  and  no  time  for  dreaming. 

GREAT  MASTERS  HAVE  SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

A  tiny  equipment  will  answer  in  either  oil,  water 
colors  or  pastels,  whatever  your  chosen  medium.  The 
three  primary  colors  with  the  addition  of  black  and 
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white,  have  been  many  a  student’s  palette.  With  these 
you  can  catch  some  of  the  beauty,  and  train  yourself  to 
work  for  the  dominant  notes  and  see  that  they  sing 
together ;  you  learn  to  know  what  to  leave  out,  for  the 
greatest  art  is  the  simplest.  Remember  that  simplicity 
and  elegance  go  hand  in  hand.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  many  artists  have  worked  their  way  up 
through  some  one  of  the  so-called  manual  arts  to  the 
fine  arts,  painting  and  sculpture. 

A  good  many  of  the  decorators  at  Delft  helped  to 
make  famous  the  Dutch  School  of  Painting.  Jan  Van 
Meer  must  have  employed  his  leisure  time  painting 
interiors  while  he  was  chief  tile  decorator  and  designer 
at  Delft.  What  application  these  Dutchmen  must  have 
had!  How  well  they  did  their  work  as  painters  of 
genre!  The  textures  of  satin,  velvet  and  fur,  were 
never  better  painted  than  by  their  trained  hands ;  they 
knew  what  methods  would  bring  results,  and  practised 
with  skill  the  arts  of  glazing  and  under-painting  where 
a  heavily-loaded  brush  could  not  be  counted  on  to  bring 
these  brilliant  effects. 

APPRENTICED  TO  THE  CRAFTS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  many  of  us  that  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  apprenticing  a  lad  to  a  master-work¬ 
man  till  he  knows  his  trade,  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Yet  looking  back  to  that  time,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  is  to  make  book-learning  appear  comparatively  re¬ 
cent.  To  quote  Ex-President  Eliot  again:  “The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  world  shows  that  human  progress  from 
savagery  upward  to  civilization  was  promoted,  not 
through  committing  things  to  memory,  but  through  the 
training  of  the  senses  applied  to  arts  and  trades. 9  9 

A  VISIT  TO  AN  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SHOP. 

Possibly  there  is  no  better  way  of  setting  forth  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  in  a  school  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
than  by  describing  one  that  flourishes  in  the  middle 
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West,  and  calls  itself  a  “shop,”  which  it  more  properly 
is,  where  apprentices  learn  to  use  their  hands,  and  at 
the  same  time  study  good  examples  of  what  other  men 
have  done,  where  they  work  out  of  doors,  where  the 
roof  is  the  great  purple-blue  dome  of  a  Colorado  sky. 

A  “Crafts  Shop”  should  have,  first  of  all,  an 
artistic  setting;  and  so,  for  a  background  there  are  dis¬ 
tant  mountain  peaks,  half  wreathed  in  clouds.  If  you 
go  there  you  will  find  the  “shop”  patterned  after  the 
buildings  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol;  made  of  stone  in 
which  green-gray  lichens  have  left  their  artistic  trac¬ 
ings.  The  doors  and  windows  are  wide  open,  and  the 
hive  of  workers  make  a  merry  hum  of  tools  and  talk. 
The  sound  of  the  hammer  striking  a  piece  of  metal 
rises  high  above  the  other  sounds  in  the  clear,  dry  air, 
a  ringing  note  to  call  you,  so  that  you  follow  the  call. 

Straightway  it  brings  you  to  the  forge  and  the 
shops  occupied  by  the  metal-workers,  where,  amid  a 
shower  of  sparks,  a  party  of  youthful  Vulcans  are  hard 
at  work.  Various  things  are  being  made  of  copper, 
brass  and  iron,  but  the  workers  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  lamp-shades.  One  of  the  workers,  a  young  man  in 
a  leather  apron,  tells  you  that  a  large  order  for  copper 
lamp-shades  of  all  sizes  has  come  in,  and  he  points  to 
a  collection  of  the  models  they  are  to  copy,  varying  in 
size  from  a  candle  screen  to  the  shade  for  a  large 
library  lamp.  Most  of  the  models  are  of  copper,  and 
are  so  treated  by  the  corroding  influence  of  acid  that 
only  a  glint  of  the  metal  shows  here  and  there.  You 
are  reminded  of  the  long-buried  bronzes  from  Pompeii 
or  Herculaneum  in  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Note  the 
beauty  of  the  finish,  so  much  more  restful  than  the 
shiny  treatment  of  the  metal.  A  fine  collection  of 
Japanese  sword-thrusts  occupies  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  on  the  wall  over  the  case  containing  them,  are 
photographs  of  some  Russian  bronzes  with  horses  in 
motion.  There  is  a  collection  of  old  brasses,  door¬ 
knockers,  fire-dogs,  handles  and  ornamental  keys,  all 
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having  cards  attached  to  show  dates  and  styles;  all 
examples  speak  well  for  the  skill  and  patience  of  the 
worker.  You  drift  into  talking  of  Cellini,  Ghiberti, 
and  Donatello,  and  what  interesting  careers  they  made 
for  themselves,  and  what  splendid  things  they  have 
left  for  us  to  rival,  if  we  can.  These  young  workers, 
some  of  them  recently  from  the  East,  are  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  a  remarkable  iron  lock  that  has  been 
made  and  exhibited  in  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
of  Boston,  illustrating  Grimm’s  fairy  story  of  Snow- 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man 
in  one  of  the  Boston  iron  foundries,  who  had  given  his 
leisure  time  for  the  past  six  years  to  this  piece  of 
work.  It  is  so  exquisite  in  modeling,  that  it  rivals 
the  wrought  iron  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Germany ;  the 
maker  has  shown  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  his  ma¬ 
terial,  for  he  has  employed  in  it  about  all  the  possible 
ways  of  handling  iron,  and  has  produced  a  master¬ 
piece  of  decoration  in  this  indestructible  material. 

THE  CHARM  OF  MAKING  THINGS. 

From  the  forge  you  follow  a  short  path  through  the 
silvery  sage  which,  as  it  is  crushed  under  foot,  sends 
up  a  most  delightful  and  aromatic  odor.  You  were  too 
busy  thinking  of  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  wending  of  your  way.  Another 
kind  of  hammering,  and  the  buzz  of  a  saw  greets  you ; 
here  you  turn  the  corner  bringing  you  to  the  car¬ 
penters’  shop.  A  party  of  lads  are  at  work,  most  of 
them  standing  at  the  benches  amid  an  interesting  dis¬ 
order  of  tools,  chips,  and  patterns ;  everywhere  there 
is  the  delightful,  resinous  smell  of  newly-cut  wood. 
Some  are  carving,  some  joining,  some  inlaying,  under 
the  direction  of  an  older  workman.  Close  to  the  rafters 
in  an  inner  shop  on  hanging  shelves,  is  a  store  of  wood 
in  process  of  seasoning,  another  source  of  the  fragrance 
of  balsam  in  the  air.  You  are  shown  various  pieces 
of  half-finished  work,  picture-frames,  chairs,  and 
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chests  that  look  promising.  A  combined  museum  and 
show-room  opens  from  this — a  half  out-of-doors  work¬ 
room — and  here  are  interesting  examples  of  carving 
and  inlaying.  You  note  the  contrast  between  a  crude 
and  grotesque  collection  of  masks  from  an  Alaskan 
Indian  Totem  Pole,  and,  not  far  from  this  a  panel  of 
the  most  delicate,  intricate,  lacy  effect  in  carved  san¬ 
dal  wood  from  China.  There  is  a  capacious  dowry- 
chest  waiting  for  the  metal-workers  to  finish  with 
hinges,  corners  and  lock,  more  beautiful  than  anything 
turned  out  by  the  most  approved  modern  machinery. 
How  fine  in  proportion — what  harmony  in  the  carving- 
filled  spaces!  The  hand  touch  of  the  wood  carver’s 
tools — how  much  more  sympathetic  than  the  cool,  cal¬ 
culating,  mathematical  precision  of  the  machine,  so 
lacking  in  soul !  You  picture  the  joy  of  the  owner  of 
such  a  piece  of  work.  What  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to 
hand  down  to  a  younger  generation! 

WHERE  THE  TILES  ARE  FIRED. 

With  this  in  your  mind,  .you  turn  toward  a  wing 
of  the  building  where  two  ornamental  chimneys  show 
the  tops  of  the  kilns.  The  smoke  announces  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  one  of  the  kilns  is  being  fired.  The 
building  is  rich  in  decorated  tiles,  the  product  of  the 
kilns,  some  nnglazed,  all  rich  in  color;  some  almost 
barbaric  in  their  splendor  of  gilding.  A  sun-dial,  with 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  tells  you  the  hour.  A  fountain 
playing  in  the  garden  reveals  spouting  dolphins  in  the 
midst  of  lotus  buds.  The  entrance  is  through  an  en¬ 
closed  porch  with  columns  rich  and  beautiful  in  color 
combinations.  The  interior  of  the  room  has  a  fire-place 
against  a  paneled  wall  made  of  tile,  beautiful  in  quiet, 
rich  tones;  it  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by  the  rich 
wood  in  the  beams  of  the  ceiling.  The  motifs  for  many 
of  the  decorations  are  from  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
neighborhood,  conventionalized ;  the  columbine,  the 
mariposa  lily,  and  the  anemone.  Where  the  clay  tiles 
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are  uncolored  by  any  glaze,  bow  beautiful  the  coloring 
brought  through  firing — warm  tints  from  a  pale  rose 
to  a  deep  vermilion! 

NATURE  FURNISHES  THE  MODELS  AND  MATERIALS. 

Nature  has  many  surprises,  and  none  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  in  the  hidden  oxide  of  iron  in  clay  beds.  The 
dull  slate  color  taken  from  the  earth,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  fire,  comes  out  in  a  wonderful  gamut  of 
warm  reds  and  pinks.  The  building  pottery  of  which 
they  are  making  a  specialty,  carries  you,  in  thought,  to 
the  Alhambra  where  the  Moors  have  left  such  a  won¬ 
derful  mosaic  of  rich  and  oriental  coloring  in  their 
tile-studded  buildings.  You  note  the  huge  gargoyles, 
decorative  water-spouts,  garden  pottery,  seats,  sun¬ 
dials  and  large  decorative  flower-pots.  And  now,  after 
going  from  table  to  table,  inspecting  the  small  pieces, 
beautiful  vases  in  every  shade  and  tint,  you  are  in¬ 
vited  to  the  works  to  witness  the  curious  processes  em¬ 
ployed.  There  is  the  clay  room  where  the  crude  prod¬ 
uct  direct  from  Mother  Earth,  is  dumped.  The  clay 
beds  are  not  far  away;  and  here  the  potter’s  secrets 
are  unearthed.  To  produce  these  results  a  mixture 
from  three  clay  beds  is  employed;  the  clay  is  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  then,  to  reduce  certain 
granular  formations,  it  is  put  with  water  into  a  cyl¬ 
inder  where,  with  a  number  of  little  clay  balls,  hard  as 
flint  through  firing,  it  is  turned  round  and  round.  The 
action  of  these  little  balls  on  the  clay  as  the  cylinder 
revolves,  refines  it,  after  which  it  is  put  through  a 
fine  sieve  of  bolting  cloth  like  that  used  in  sifting  flour. 
For  some  of  the  processes  the  clay  is  of  the  same  con¬ 
sistency  as  that  employed  by  sculptors,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  where  moulds  are  used,  the  clay  is  like  thick 
cream  so  that  it  can  be  poured. 

THE  POTTER  AND  THE  KILN. 

You  are  fascinated  by  the  work  done  at  the  potter’s 
wheel  where  a  number  of  vases  were  being  turned; 
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where  the  horizontal  disk  revolves  the  lump  of  shape¬ 
less  day  through  the  dexterous  manipulations  of  the 
potter ;  they  remind  you  of  the  Amphora  of  the  Greeks, 
which  in  grace  and  beauty  of  line,  has  been  the  model 
of  so  many  potters.  As  these  pieces  are  “thrown”  by 
the  potter,  they  were  divided ;  those  to  be  decorated  are 
taken  to  the  damp  room,  a  zinc-lined  closet  where  they 
are  kept  moist  by  being  sprayed  from  time  to  time  till 
taken  by  the  decorator;  those  to  be  decorated  by  a 
tint  alone,  are  allowed  to  dry  at  once;  then  they  are 
tired.  After  the  first  firing  the  pieces  are  like  brick; 
this  is  called  biscuit  ware.  After  they  have  been 
sprayed  with  color  they  are  fired  again;  for  some  ef¬ 
fects  of  color  they  are  fired  several  times.  There  are 
several  ways  of  decorating  pottery:  Through  incising, 
or  engraving  a  pattern  in  the  moist  clay;  by  building 
up  patterns  in  relief;  and  by  shading  or  painting  a 
pattern.  The  silicon  or  glassy  substance  in  the  clay, 
when  under  the  influence  of  great  heat,  causes  all  the 
ingredients  to  unite.  Great  care  must  be  taken  after 
subjecting  the  pieces  of  pottery  to  this  severe  heat,  that 
the  cooling  shall  be  very  gradual.  The  kiln  doors  are 
sealed  with  bricks  after  the  kiln  has  been  filled,  and 
before  these  doors  are  opened,  when  the  firing  is  over, 
the  heat  is  reduced  slowly ;  sudden  chilling  has  spoiled 
the  contents  of  many  a  kiln  where  inexperienced  pot¬ 
ters  are  impatient  to  see  results. 

NATURE— GREATEST  ARTIST  OF  ALL! 

In  the  designing  room  a  merry  party  of  young  girls 
are  tooling  the  damp  pieces  with  tools  similar  to  those 
used  by  sculptors.  Some  of  the  workers  were  making 
designs  from  branches  of  fruit  blossoms  seen  through 
an  open  window.  On  the  walls  are  drawings  of  plants, 
birds  and  animals,  as  well  as  photographs  of  noted  de¬ 
signs,  and  a  number  of  Japanese  prints.  One  young 
girl  holds  a  piece  of  pottery  in  her  hand,  lost  in  thought, 
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studying,  dreaming;  she  is  the  most  original  designer 
in  the  group,  and  certainly  is  in  love  with  the  work. 

Beautiful  form  and  color  can  call  up  many  emo¬ 
tions.  The  finest  things  in  art  have  all  been  done  under 
the  inspiration  of  love.  Without  this  your  work  may 
be  correct,  but  it  will  lack  the  feeling  necessary  to 
create  a  masterpiece.  To  promote  this  feeling,  you 
must  have  before  you  the  models  of  the  best  work  done 
in  the  past;  and  you  must  study  Nature — greatest 
artist  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  Art  of  Engraving. 

AN  ART  ANTEDATING  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

N  its  wider  sense,  engraving  means  the  art  of 
cutting  designs  in  incised  or  raised  lines  on 
metal,  stone,  or  wood.  As  such,  its  origin 
extends  into  the  mists  of  antiquity,  and  the  field  it 
covers  is  almost  as  extensive  as  that  of  painting  it¬ 
self.  In  Exodus  there  occurs  the  expression,  “like  to 
the  engravings  of  a  signet/ ’  and  Homer  and  other 
ancient  writings  refer  to  an  art  that  is  evidently  en¬ 
graving.  It  was  practised,  according  to  various  au¬ 
thorities,  by  the  Chinese  and  Tibetans  long  before  the 
Christian  era;  by  the  Egyptians  in  making  scarabs; 
and  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  production  of 
seals  and  cameos.  In  time,  the  word  came  to  he  used 
more  specifically  to  designate  the  method  developed 
by  goldsmiths  for  tracing  designs  upon  the  precious 
metals,  which  however  remote  its  beginning,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  line  engraving. 

ENGRAVING  IN  THE  MODERN  SENSE. 

In  the  more  restricted  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
now  used,  engraving  means  the  art  of  cutting  designs 
in  incised  or  raised  lines  on  metal  plates  or  wooden 
blocks  from  which  reproductions  are  made  by  taking 
impressions  or  prints.  The  reproduction  of  copies  is 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  modern  art. 

To  accomplish  this  result  various  methods  of  en¬ 
graving  were  developed,  such  as  line  engraving,  wood 
engraving,  etching,  mezzotint,  and  the  less  important 
variation,  such  as  early  dot  engraving,  aquatint,  stip- 
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pie  and  color  printing.  Oftentimes  two  or  more  of 
these  methods  are  combined  in  the  production  of  a 
single  plate.  At  present,  etching  alone  thrives  with 
any  evidence  of  vigor,  as  an  independent  rather  than 
a  reproductive  art,  although  mezzotint  is  still  prac¬ 
tised  to  a  small  extent.  The  demand  for  copies  of  the 
masterpieces  of  painting  and  other  works  of  art  being 
largely  satisfied  with  reproductions  made  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  photographic  processes,  the  occasion  for  the 
more  costly  and  laborious  method  of  engraving  no 
longer  exists. 

TWO  METHODS  OF  ENGRAVING. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  various 
methods  of  engraving  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
—those  by  which  the  lines  are  made  to  stand  out  in 
relief,  and  those  by  which  the  lines  are  cut  into  the 
plate.  The  former  is  generally  referred  to  as  engrav¬ 
ing  in  cameo,  and  the  latter  as  engraving  in  intaglio. 
Naturally  the  second  class  of  engraving  excels  for 
fineness  of  effect.  In  wood  engraving,  in  which  the 
parts  appearing  white  on  the  print  are  tooled  or  chis¬ 
eled  out,  leaving  a  surface  of  raised  lines  from  which 
the  impression  is  taken  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
printing,  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  most  painstaking 
technical  skill  can  achieve  the  effect  produced  by  the 
burin  or  etching  needle. 

LINE  ENGRAVING. 

In  line  engraving,  the  effects  are  attained  by  a 
variety  of  lines  cut  directly  into  a  steel  or  copper 
plate  by  the  graver  or  burin.  The  print  is  made  by 
rubbing  ink  into  these  incisions  and  transferring  it  to 
a  sheet  of  dampened  paper  under  pressure.  In  etching 
a  copper  plate,  it  is  first  covered  with  a  coating  of 
wax,  or  resin,  and  the  design  is  drawn  with  the  point, 
or  needle,  which  cuts  through  this  protective  surface, 
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leaving  the  plate  exposed.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a 
hath  of  aquafortis,  which  bites  into  the  copper.  After 
this  process  is  repeated  until  the  desired  effect  is  at¬ 
tained,  the  impression  is  taken  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  line  engraving. 


WOOD  ENGRAVING. 

Stipple  is  similar  to  line  engraving,  but  a  series  of 
dots  is  substituted  for  the  lines.  In  mezzotint  the 
plate  is  first  burred  or  roughened  all  over,  and  the  de¬ 
sign  is  wrought  by  smoothing  or  burnishing  this  sur¬ 
face  in  various  gradations.  Wood  engraving,  like  the 
modern  lithography,  is  essentially  different  from  this 
method.  The  design  is  first  drawn  upon  a  block,  and 
the  portions  that  are  to  appear  white  on  the  print  are 
then  cut  away.  The  early  dot  engraving  on  metal 
blocks  was  similar  to  wood  engraving,  the  subordin¬ 
ate  portions  not  being  entirely  hollowed  out  or  cut 
away,  but  merely  differentiated  by  a  sprinkling  of 
dots.  The  other  processes  are  but  variations  of  these 
methods. 

Wood  engraving,  which  was  developed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  printing,  was  the  first  method  to  be  generally 
practised,  but  line  engraving  soon  followed.  Later  on 
came  etching  and,  finally,  mezzzotint  and  stipple,  both 
of  which  were  developed  to  their  highest  point  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Line  engraving  is  generally  considered  the  high¬ 
est  type  of  the  art,  although  the  same  claim  is  made 
for  etching.  The  two  cannot  be  well  compared.  Line 
engraving,  because  of  its  technical  limitations,  is 
necessarily  laborious  and  exact,  while  etching  is  free 
and  “ sketchy.’ ’ 

THE  CHINESE  THE  FIRST  LITHOGRAPHERS. 

The  history  of  engraving  is  largely  one  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Various  authorities  have  sought  to  show  that  the 
Chinese,  as  far  back  as  1100  B.  C.,  carved  designs  on 
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blocks  of  wood  from  which  impressions  were  taken; 
but  the  evidence  on  which  these  assertions  are  based 
is  far  from  convincing.  It  is  reasonably  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Chinese  understood  something  of  the 
art  of  printing  designs  from  wooden  or  stone  blocks. 
The  discovery  of  what  were  believed  to  be  lithographic 
stones,  by  a  party  of  Russian  explorers  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yangtze  Kiang  River,  in  1893,  is  pointed  out  as 
confirmation  of  this  assumption. 

ITS  HISTORY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  beginning  of  the  art  in  Europe,  which  cannot 
be  connected  with  the  distant  Orient  except  by  way  of 
the  imagination,  is  also  but  vaguely  established.  From 
what  is  known,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  its  rise  was 
due  to  two  distinct  impulses.  In  Italy  the  work  of 
the  goldsmith-engravers,  the  niellists,  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  they  filled  designs  engraved  on  metal 
plates  with  niello,  an  enamel-like  composition,  were 
the  immediate  forerunners  of  the  line  engravers.  In 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  desire  for  copies 
of  the  illuminated  books  made  with  laborious  patience 
by  the  monks  in  their  monastery  cells,  led,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  printing,  which  reproduced  the  text,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  wood  engraving,  which  reproduced  the 
pictures.  The  crude  outlines  of  the  earlier  prints  were 
unquestionably  intended  to  be  filled  in  with  colors. 
In  some  cases  this  was  actually  done. 

In  Italy,  therefore,  line  engraving  may  be  said  to 
have  sprung  from  an  earlier  art.  In  the  northern 
countries,  the  efforts  which  led  to  the  development 
of  wood  engraving  were  largely  utilitarian  in  pur¬ 
pose.  This,  probably,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  line  en¬ 
graving  was  the  more  facile  method  of  attaining  the 
effects  aimed  at  by  the  earlier  masters,  accounts  for 
the  general  adoption  of  the  latter  method.  Even  Al¬ 
bert  Dfirer,  the  greatest  worker  on  wood,  practically 
abandoned  it  for  metal. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  EARLY  ART. 

Papillon,  in  his  Traite  Historique  de  la  Gravure  en 
Bois,  is  authority  for  the  story  that  the  twin  son  and 
daughter  of  Count  Alberico  Cunio,  in  1285,  at  Ravenna, 
devised  a  method  of  cutting  sketches  on  wooden  blocks 
from  which  they  reproduced  copies  for  their  kinsman, 
Pope  Honorius  IV.  How  soon  this  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  is  not  known.  This  period  of  the  history  of 
engraving  is  blank.  Although  there  are  isolated 
prints  of  engravings  executed  probably  as  early  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  earliest 
example  of  which  we  have  precise  knowledge  is  the 
St.  Christopher,  now  in  the  Althorpe  collection,  which 
is  dated  1423. 

It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  wTood  engraving  must 
have  flourished  generally  about  this  time,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  playing  cards  and  religious  pic¬ 
tures,  neither  of  which  are  important  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  In  1441,  the  government  of  Venice  is¬ 
sued  a  decree  restricting  the  importation  of  playing 
cards  and  printed  pictures,  the  art  having  fallen  into 
total  decay  because  of  foreign  competition. 

The  most  important  examples  of  the  early  wood  en¬ 
graving  are  the  xylograpliic  books  or  block  books,  a 
series  of  pictures  of  a  religious  character.  The  oldest 
of  these,  according  to  Austen,  appears  to  be  the  Ars 
Memorandi,  and  one  of  the  best  examples  is  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  in  1878, 
for  one  thousand  pounds.  These  are  described  in  de¬ 
tail  by  Austen  in  his  history  of  engraving.  Of  in¬ 
terest,  also,  in  this  connection,  are  the  wood  engrav¬ 
ings  in  Caxton’s  books,  printed  in  England,  and  vari¬ 
ous  books  published  on  the  continent,  such  as  the 
Schatzbehalter ,  printed  in  Nuremberg  in  1491;  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle ,  1493;  and  some  Italian  exam¬ 
ples  by  Venetian  printers. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  early  wood  engraving 
was  dot  engraving,  in  the  practice  of  which  metal 
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blocks  were  substituted  for  wood,  the  subsidiary  por¬ 
tions  of  the  plate,  such  as  the  background  and  drap¬ 
ery,  being  differentiated  simply  by  a  sprinkling  of 
dots.  These  are  only  of  historical  interest  and  are  but 
crudely  executed. 

Wood  engraving  found  its  greatest  exponents  in 
Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Holbein  the  younger.  Engrav¬ 
ing  on  metal  plates,  however,  had,  in  its  time,  begun 
to  assume  the  foremost  place,  and  wood  engraving  fell 
into  disuse  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  it  was  revived  by  Thomas  Bewick  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  was  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection  in  the 
United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
when  Timothy  Cole  produced  his  plates. 

EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

For  the  most  part,  up  to  the  end  of  this  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  there  was  but  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  that  was  to  be  made  in  engraving,  result¬ 
ing,  soon  after  in  its  establishment  on  a  firm  basis. 
Up  to  this  time  it  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  a  craft 
than  an  art,  and  was  allied  more  or  less  closely  with 
printing,  with  which  its  earlier  growth  was  identified. 

For  the  new  era  the  discovery  of  line  engraving  had 
paved  the  way.  At  the  same  time,  interest  in  art  was 
quickened,  and  numerous  examples  were  provided  by 
the  masters  of  the  renaissance.  The  great  painters  of 
Italy  and  the  northern  countries  were  putting  forth 
their  greatest  works,  the  demand  for  copies  of  which 
assured  the  engraver  an  abundant  livelihood.  There 
was  every  reason  why  engraving  as  a  subsidiary  art, 
the  handmaid  of  painting,  encouraged  and  practised 
by  painters  themselves,  should  flourish. 

Of  the  early  history  of  plate  engraving  in  intaglio 
there  is  as  much  to  be  learned  as  of  early  wood  en¬ 
graving.  Conflicting  assertions  are  made  by  various 
authorities,  and  of  recent  years,  a  more  critical  analy¬ 
sis  of  examples  has  had  the  effect  of  disproving  many 
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of  the  earlier  theories,  without  advancing  more  credi¬ 
ble  ones  in  their  places.  The  fascination  of  unex¬ 
plored  or  little  explored  fields  still  exists  to  tempt  col¬ 
lectors. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  art  of  engraving 
in  intaglio  began  with  Tommaso  Finiguerra,  a  Floren¬ 
tine  niellist,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  engraving  on  a  silver  plate  a  design  for  a  pax  he 
discovered,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  that,  by 
filling  the  incisions  with  an  improvised  ink  he  could 
take  an  impression,  or  proof,  on  damp  paper.  A  proof 
of  a  pax  executed  by  him  was  discovered  in  the  print 
room  of  the  Paris  library,  in  1797,  by  Zani,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  the  earliest  example  of  this  branch  of 
the  art. 

THE  BURIN  MASTERS  THE  SECRET. 

Although  Finiguerra’s  discovery  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  followed  immediately  by  the  adoption  of 
the  new  style,  it  was  not  many  years  later  when  the 
art,  as  Delaborde  says  in  his  book  on  engraving, 
“thenceforth  free,  broke  from  its  industrial  servitude, 
deserted  the  traditions  of  enameling  and  chasing,  and 
took  possession  of  its  own  domain.  There  are  still  to 
be  remarked,  of  course,  a  certain  timidity  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  lack  of  experience  in  the  handling  of  the  tool,  an 
execution  at  once  summary  and  strangely  careful,  a 
mixture  of  naive  intentions  and  conventional  modes 
of  expression.  But  the  burin,  though  only  able,  as 
yet,  imperfectly  to  treat  lines  in  mass  and  vary  the 
value  of  shadows,  has  mastered  the  secret  of  present¬ 
ing  life  with  precision  and  elegance  of  outline.” 

ITALY  THE  ART  CENTER. 

This  first  outburst,  the  real  beginning  of  the  art 
as  it  is  now  known,  was  practically  contemporaneous 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  although 
Italy  was  the  center  to  which,  in  many  cases,  engrav¬ 
ers  of  other  countries  came  for  instruction.  In  this 
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country  the  painter-engravers,  realizing  the  value  of 
the  lesser  art,  developed  it  as  a  mode  of  expression  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  conventionalism  which  charac¬ 
terized  its  first  attempts,  gave  way  to  a  certain  ease 
and  facility,  particularly  with  respect  to  outline, 
which,  in  the  masters  that  immediately  followed, 
placed  the  art  on  a  firm  basis. 

To  this  transitional  period,  marking  the  change 
from  the  manner  of  the  niellists  or  goldsmith  engrav¬ 
ers  to  the  skilled  draughtsmanship  which  the  painters 
brought  to  it,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  be¬ 
long  Baccio  Baldini,  Botticelli  and  Pollajuolo.  The 
movement  reached  its  fullness  in  the  work  of  Andrea 
Mantegna.  He  exemplifies  the  attempt  to  go  beyond 
the  effect  of  mere  outline  and,  by  means  of  close  lines, 
opened  the  way  for  further  development  by  suggest¬ 
ing  depth  and  internal  modeling.  He  had  many  imita¬ 
tors,  Mocetto,  Francia,  Modena,  and  others,  and  his 
leadership  had  much  to  do  with  unifying  the  movement 
in  most  parts  of  Italy. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENGRAVING  IN  GERMANY  AND  ITALY. 

About  this  same  time,  Martin  Schongauer,  who  died 
in  1488,  set  the  example  for  engraving  in  Germany. 
The  art  was  already  foreshadowed  in  the  work  of 
the  Master  of  1466,  and  there  are  earlier  examples; 
but  Schongauer  in  Germany,  as  Mantegna  in  Italy,  as¬ 
sumed  a  leadership.  Both  were  painters,  a  fact  which 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
greater  facility  of  expression  of  engraving  for  which 
they  were  largely  responsible.  Schongauer  also  had 
his  imitators,  Von  Bocholt,  Van  Mechenen,  Schon,  and 
others. 

It  remained,  however,  for  others,  during  this  early 
period,  to  carry  the  art  so  developed  to  its  perfection. 
This  was  done  in  Germany  by  Albert  Diirer,  the  un¬ 
disputed  master  of  the  North,  and  Hans  Holbein  the 
younger,  and,  in  Italy,  by  Marcantonio  Raimondi. 
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Diirer,  a  pupil  of  Wohlgemut,  displayed  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  technical  skill,  both  in  his  wood  and  in  his  line 
engravings,  and  a  certainty  and  precision  in  attain¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  effects,  which  give  his  prints  an  air  of 
strength  unusual  for  this  period. 

Much  the  same  quality,  although  of  a  different 
character,  is  displayed  by  the  work  of  Raimondi.  He 
was  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Raphael  whose  work  he 
engraved  and  his  plates  reflect  something  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  great  master.  They  are  distinguished  es¬ 
pecially  by  a  strength  and  beauty  of  line  in  handling 
which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Both  the  German 
and  the  Italian  artist  had  many  followers  who  carried 
on  the  traditions  they  established  but,  from  their  time 
the  art  may  be  said  to  have  declined  in  both  countries, 
although  many  engravers  followed  them  who  dis¬ 
played  unusual  skill. 

MANY  OF  THE  MASTERS  OF  ENGRAVING. 

While  Diirer  and  Raimondi  were  signalizing  the 
triumph  of  engraving  in  Italy  and  Germany,  Lucas 
Van  Leyden  (1494-1533)  was  doing  much  the  same  for 
the  Low  Countries.  His  predecessors,  the  Dutch  primi¬ 
tives  and  others,  were  far  behind  their  contemporaries 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  Van  Leyden  overcame  this 
inequality.  The  striking  characteristic  of  his  work 
was  a  gradation  of  tone  to  suggest  distance,  in  which 
art  he  was  superior  even  to  Diirer  and  Raimondi.  The 
realistic  inclinations  of  the  Dutch  school  are  apparent 
in  his  work,  and  he  also  illustrates  the  aptitude  of  his 
countrymen  for  portraiture. 

Van  Leyden  made  an  effort  to  perpetuate  the  tra¬ 
ditions  he  established  by  encouraging  and  directing 
others,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  a  number  of 
artists  of  lesser  importance,  such  as  Albert  Claessen, 
Van  Staren,  Goltzius  and  Jan  Muller,  Nicholas  van 
Bruyn  and  the  Wierix  brothers. 

This  point,  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
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may  be  said  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  early  schools  in 
the  countries  in  which  engraving  flourished,  at  the 
head  of  which  stand  Diirer,  Raimondi  and  Lucas  van 
Leyden;  and,  from  a  general  viewpoint,  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  period  of  the  development  of  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  years  that  follow,  although  not  so  produc¬ 
tive  of  great  masters  typifying  and  dominating  the 
various  schools,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  art  so  developed.  Interest  in  it  became 
more  general,  and  the  traditions  of  the  earlier  masters 
were  carried  to  more  varied  ends,  with  greater  per¬ 
fection  of  technique,  and  the  application  of  new 
methods,  particularly  that  of  etching.  Hitherto,  the 
burin  had  been  used  almost  exclusively,  but  the  etch¬ 
ing  needle  thereafter  was  brought  into  play  with  the 
result  that  Rembrandt,  Claude  Gellee,  sometimes  called 
Claude  Lorraine,  and  others,  produced  works  which, 
in  certain  characteristics,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

THE  ART  SPREADS  TO  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

During  this  latter  period  the  dominating  influence 
in  the  world  of  engraving  passed  from  Germany  and 
Italy,  where  the  art  may  be  said  to  have  developed,  to 
other  countries.  In  France  it  was  still  to  flourish.  In 
England  the  great  succession  of  mezzotinters  was  to 
arise.  In  Germany  and  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  the 
schools  established  by  Diirer  and  Raimondi,  continued 
for  a  time  by  lesser  masters,  went  out  of  existence 
and  the  art  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  at  least  until 
the  establishment  of  the  comparatively  modern  schools. 
The  traditions  of  the  great  originators  were  lost.  Ger¬ 
man  engravers,  among  whom  were  some  of  minor  im¬ 
portance,  worked  mostly  in  other  countries,  and  the 
Italians,  with  no  invigorating  impulse  to  sustain  them, 
lost  their  virility  and  produced  examples  of  skill  rather 
than  works  of  art. 

But  the  school  of  the  Low  Countries  continued  to 
flourish,  and  the  art  transplanted  into  England  and 
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France  was  carefully  and  successfully  cultivated.  The 
school  of  the  Low  Countries  of  this  period  owes  much 
of  its  vigor  to  Rubens,  master  of  his  age.  Through 
him  the  movement  was  given  extraordinary  unity  and 
vigor.  He  trained  men  in  his  college  of  arts  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  not  only  in  painting  but  in  engraving,  and  as 
Delaborde  says,  animated  them  with  his  own  inspira¬ 
tion.  Among  the  greater  of  these  followers  may  be 
mentioned  Vorsterman,  Bolswert,  Paul  Pontius,  Sout- 
man.  In  Holland,  at  the  same  time,  Visscher,  Corne¬ 
lius  Van  Dalen  and  Suyderhoef  carried  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  line  engraving. 

REMBRANDT  AND  OTHER  DUTCH  ETCHERS. 

Interest  attaches  more  particularly,  however,  to 
the  Dutch  ethers  of  this  period  who,  in  landscape,  in 
domestic  and  village  scenes,  in  what  might  be  called 
“intimate”  subjects,  simple  bits  out  of  real  life,  es¬ 
tablished,  to  a  great  extent,  the  special  province  of  the 
art.  Brauwer  and  Van  Ostade  executed  tavern  scenes; 
Both  and  Ruysdael,  landscapes;  Berghem,  Van  de 
Velde  and  others,  glimpses  of  the  everyday  world 
around  them.  Finally  came  Rembrandt  himself,  whose 
etchings  are  the  last  goal  of  the  collector. 

The  glories  of  achievement,  and  the  high  standards 
set  by  the  masters  of  this  period  in  the  Low  Countries, 
could  not  be  maintained.  One  must  look  to  France 
for  the  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  art.  Here 
it  did  not  become  important  until  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.  Wood  engraving  was  practised  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  some  skill,  and  certain  isolated  artists 
produced  work  of  artistic  value,  among  them  being 
Jean  Duvet,  who  died  in  1558,  and  Jean  Etienne  de 
Laulne,  who  died  in  1595.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  century,  the  passion  for  engraving  extended  to 
artists  and  craftsmen  of  all  sorts,  and  the  country 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  the  comparatively 
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novel  art;  but  it  was  not  until  well  on  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  that  it  was  lifted  above  the  plane  of 
banality,  at  first  by  Thomas  de  Leu  and,  principally, 
by  Callot,  and  Claude  Gellee  of  Lorraine,  somewhat 
later,  who  gave  new  impetus  to  etching,  imparting  a 
freedom  of  execution  and  a  subtlety  of  effect  that  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  engravers  of  other  countries. 
Callot ’s  prints,  particularly  those  of  a  satirical  vein 
marking  the  beginning  of  caricature,  are  especially  in¬ 
teresting,  and  Claude  Gellee ’s  landscapes,  displaying 
extraordinary  fineness  of  effect,  are  celebrated. 

ENGRAVING  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

Fostered  by  the  French  monarchs,  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving  thenceforth  flourished  in  conjunction  with 
French  painting,  and  the  movement  attained  unity  and 
strength,  exerting  its  greatest  force  under  Louis  XIV. 
Its  center  was  the  royal  establishment  of  the  Gobelins, 
founded  as  a  college  of  arts,  which,  in  1667,  became 
almost  exclusively  a  school  of  engraving.  Nanteuil, 
dessinateur  du  Cabinet  by  appointment  of  the  king, 
worked  there  with  Edelinck  and  a  host  of  less  impor¬ 
tant  men,  and  attracted  artists  of  other  countries  who 
came  to  them  for  instruction.  Nanteuil  and  Edelinck 
set  the  example  for  the  numerous  French  portrait  en¬ 
gravers  who  came  after  them,  and  produced  master¬ 
pieces  in  this  branch  which  are  much  valued  by  col¬ 
lectors.  There  were  many  engravers  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  more  important  being  Francois  de 
Poilly,  Roullet,  Masson  and  Jean  Pesne.  The  most 
important  of  all  was  Gerard  Audran  (1640-1703)  whose 
technical  skill  is  best  exemplified  in  his  historical  en¬ 
gravings,  the  Triomphe  de  la  Verite  and  his  Battailles 
d’ Alexandre,  a  series  done  at  the  order  of  Colbert,  the 
King’s  financier. 

At  this  time  engraving  in  France  reached  its  zenith. 
Paris  was  the  center  from  which  a  flood  of  prints 
poured  over  Europe;  the  trade  in  them  became  an 
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important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  period. 
Fashion  plates,  portraits,  and  illustrations  for  books 
were  supplied  in  quantities,  to  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  demand.  Print  dealers  became  numerous. 
Never  before  had  interest  in  the  art  or,  at  least,  the 
products  of  engraving,  become  so  prevalent  a  fashion. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  unusual  demand  resulted 
in  the  breaking  away  from  the  painstaking  methods  of 
the  masters.  Caricature,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  religious  controversies  of  the  period,  devel¬ 
oped.  The  spirit  of  frivolity,  reflected  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Louis  XIV, 
or  the  regent,  began  to  have  its  effect  upon  engraving 
as  upon  other  things. 

ENGRAVING  WANED  UNDER  LOUIS  XV. 

After  Louis  XIV,  therefore,  the  glory  of  French 
engraving  began  to  wane.  Portraiture,  as  established 
by  Nanteuil  and  Edelinck,  was  continued  by  Pierre, 
Claude  Drevet,  and  others.  Rigaud  was  the  foremost 
of  those  who  carried  on  the  traditions  best  exemplified 
in  the  historical  plates  of  Audran.  But  this  classical 
spirit  was  on  the  decline,  and  the  later  fashion,  re¬ 
flected  in  the  paintings  of  Watteau,  according  to  which 
simplicity  of  composition  gave  way  to  profusion  of 
effect,  was  adopted.  Lepicie,  Lebas,  Larmessin,  and 
others  reproduced  the  works  characteristic  of  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  time  by  Boucher,  Greuze,  and  Watteau  him¬ 
self.  In  the  same  strain  are  the  little  fanciful  engrav¬ 
ings  by  numerous  artists,  and  the  small  portraits  by 
Ficquet,  Savart,  and  Grateloup.  The  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  with  few  exceptions,  was  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  work  of  this  character  in  France,  and  the  art,  which 
was  then  taken  up  by  aristocratic  amateurs  merely  as  a 
pastime,  slowly  passed  into  decay. 

The  series  of  engravings  illustrating  the  art  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  period  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Galerie  de  Ver- 
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sallies ,  finished  in  1752.  Important  collections  were 
engraved  outside  of  France,  much  of  the  work  being 
of  excellent  character.  Another  exception  was  the  re¬ 
vival  of  landscape  engraving  which,  as  an  exclusive 
field,  had  not  been  given  much  attention  since  the  days 
of  Claude  Gellee  of  Lorraine.  The  best  known  names 
in  this  connection  are  those  of  Balechou  and  Vivares, 
who  exercised  much  influence  on  the  engravers  of  other 
countries,  especially  England. 

The  reaction  against  the  effusiveness,  as  it  might 
be  termed,  of  the  school  of  Louis  Quinze  brought  on 
the  aspiration  for  classic  simplicity  exemplified  by 
David,  the  painter.  This  influence  on  engraving,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  short  duration.  The  return  to  the  great 
masters  of  Italy  began  to  have  its  effect.  This  course 
was  followed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  Bervic, 
Desnoyers,  and  Tardien,  with  whom  the  art  of  engrav¬ 
ing,  as  handed  down  from  the  earlier  French  masters, 
found  expression  in  the  last  century.  They  were  in¬ 
fluenced  very  largely  by  Johann  Georg  Wille  who,  al¬ 
though  born  in  Konigsberg  in  1717,  established  him¬ 
self  in  Paris. 

MULLER’S  ENGRAVING  OF  RAPHAEL’S  SISTINE  MADONNA. 

Another  of  Wille ’s  pupils  was  Muller,  whose  son, 
Friedrich  Muller,  born  in  Stuttgart  in  1783,  engraved 
RaphaePs  Sistine  Madonna,  a  plate  looked  upon  as 
the  finest  modern  example  of  the  art.  In  Italy  this 
same  return  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  renaissance  re¬ 
vived  the  art  for  a  time.  Raphael  Morghen,  born  in 
Florence  in  1758,  and  Giuseppe  Longhi  of  Milan,  were 
at  the  head  of  schools  which  produced  plates  compar¬ 
able  to  those  of  the  greater  masters  who  preceded 
them,  displaying  even  a  higher  standard  of  technical 
skill.  These  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  engravers 
of  England,  the  last  great  names  to  be  found  in  the 
field  of  engraving.  Henriquel  and  his  pupils  in  France, 
in  the  later  part  of  the  last  century,  exerted  some  in- 
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fluence,  but  only  with  the  effect  of  accentuating  the 
final  flutter  of  the  dying  flame. 

Although  the  great  trend  or  current  of  development 
of  engraving  followed  the  course  here  outlined,  there 
are  individual  artists  of  other  countries  whose  work  is 
of  interest.  The  modern  German  school  has  produced 
detached  works  displaying  noteworthy  skill,  and  there 
are  isolated  engravers  of  distinction  in  Belgium,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Switzerland  and  Russia.  A  narrow  field  of  re¬ 
search  is  also  offered  by  Spain  which  produced  the 
two  etchers,  Ribera  and  Goya. 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  ENGRAVING  FIELD. 

The  most  important  field  of  engraving,  after  the  de¬ 
cline  in  France,  was  England.  This  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  early  engravers,  depended  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  artists  of  other  countries  for  its 
prints  until  the  English  pupils  who  went  to  Paris  for 
instruction  came  back  bearing  the  sacred  fire,  and  es¬ 
tablished  a  school  of  their  own  which,  for  a  time,  ex¬ 
erted  much  influence  even  upon  France. 

The  earliest  English  engraver  is  said  to  be  William 
Rogers,  born  in  London  in  1545,  who  executed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  portraits,  among  them  being  one  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth.  But,  for  the  most  part,  engraving  was  carried 
on  by  foreign  artists  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  and 
it  was  not  until  much  later  that  the  native  art  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  adoption  of  mezzotint.  This  process 
was  invented  by  Ludwig  von  Siegen  of  Hesse-Cassel 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Prince  Rupert,  nephew  of 
Charles  I. 

Who  first  took  up  the  art  is  a  disputed  question, 
but  its  primary  impetus  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  E. 
Luttrell,  a  Dublin  man,  Isaac  Beckett,  R.  Williams, 
William  Slierwin  and  one  or  two  others,  among  whose 
productions  are  the  works  of  Kneller,  Lely,  and  the 
portrait  painters  of  the  period.  The  one  artist,  how- 
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ever,  who  outranks  all  the  others  of  this  time  is  J. 
Smith,  born  in  1720.  The  date  of  his  death  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  Smith  executed  a  number  of  portraits  and  many 
reproductions  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  Following 
him  came  George  White,  Houston,  William  Faithorne 
and  M’Ardell. 

THE  FIRST  RECOGNIZED  ENGLISH  ENGRAVERS. 

The  next  great  name  is  that  of  Valentine  Green, 
who  died  in  1813.  He  was  closely  associated  with 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  engraved  many  of  his  portraits. 
He  was  the  first  engraver  to  be  recognized  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  did  a  number  of  portraits  after  Romney 
and  Gainsborough,  and  executed  plates  after  Rubens, 
Murillo,  and  Van  Dyck.  Closely  associated  with  him 
was  Richard  Earlom  (1743-1822)  who  is  known  by  his 
portraits  and  fruit  and  flower  pieces.  After  him  came 
Walker  and  Dean,  pupils  of  Valentine  Green. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  COLOR  ENGRAVING. 

In  connection  with  mezzotint  engraving,  mention 
must  he  made  of  printing  in  colors,  the  introduction  of 
which  into  England  was  due,  for  the  most  part,  to 
Le  Blon,  who  came  to  London  in  1720.  He  used  several 
plates  to  print  a  single  picture,  each  laying  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color.  This  method  was  carried  to  perfection 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Kirkall, 
born  in  1722,  varied  Le  Blon’s  method  by  using  but  one 
copper  plate  and  laying  on  the  colors  from  wood  blocks. 
Later,  the  prints  were  made  from  the  one  copper  plate 
on  which  the  various  tints  were  applied  as  desired, 
necessitating  but  a  single  impression. 

Stipple,  another  branch  of  the  art  widely  practised 
in  England,  was  fostered  particularly  by  Francesco 
Bartolozzi,  who  was  born  in  Florence  in  1727,  but  lived 
in  England  for  thirty  years,  and  was  a  Royal  Acade¬ 
mician.  Stipple,  the  method  by  which  a  series  of  dots 
is  substituted  for  the  continuous  line  of  line  engrav- 
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ing,  particularly  in  the  portrayal  of  the  human  figure, 
was  not  discovered  by  him,  but  he  carried  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  He  was  also  an  etcher  and  painter,  and  executed 
numerous  plates  which  are  now  much  valued. 

NOTED  ENGLISH  ENGRAVERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURY. 

Devotion  to  mezzotint  and  stipple  did  not,  however, 
result  in  the  exclusion  of  line  engraving  in  England. 
The  older  method  was  exploited  with  great  success  by 
Strange,  Woollett,  and  Sharp.  Hogarth’s  satires  or 
social  caricatures  are  of  peculiar  interest.  Hogarth 
was  born  in  1697,  Strange  in  1721,  Wollett  in  1735,  and 
Sharp  in  1749.  Others  of  lesser  importance  were 
Heath,  Sherwin,  and  Morris.  An  interesting  figure  in 
this  branch  of  the  art  was  William  Blake,  the  poet, 
born  in  1757. 

S.  W.  Reynolds,  born  in  1773,  was  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  a  number  of  engravers  who  carried  on 
the  art,  but  with  his  death  the  predominance  of  English 
engraving  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  a  close.  Among 
his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Lucas  and  Cousins.  Be¬ 
wick  revived  the  art  of  wood  engraving  and  William 
Walker,  born  in  1791,  awakened  new  interest  in  stipple. 

The  Birmingham  school,  under  the  influence  of 
J.  W.  M.  Turner  exerted  some  influence  for  a  time 
but,  with  the  exception  of  etching  and  mezzotint,  the 
art  of  engraving  in  England  became  all  but  obsolete. 

THE  FIRST  ENGRAVING  IN  AMERICA. 

Some  crude  attempts  at  wood  engraving,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  seventeeth  century,  by  John  Foster  of 
Boston,  mark  the  beginning  of  the  art  in  the  American 
colonies.  Foster,  an  ingenious  youth,  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College  and  the  first  printer  to  establish 
a  shop  in  Boston.  He  executed  a  crude  portrait  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Mather  on  wood,  which  was  published  in 
1670.  The  first  engraving  on  copper  was  a  “mapp  of 
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the  Raritan  River — with  plantations  thereupon,”  by 
R.  Simson  in  1683.  The  discovery  of  this  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  writer  in  a  lecture  before  the  Columbia 
Historical  Society. 

The  art  of  engraving  was  carried  on  from  this 
period  by  many  engravers  in  a  very  indifferent  man¬ 
ner,  and  only  such  as  were  foreign  born,  and  had 
learned  their  trade  in  Europe,  displayed  any  degree 
of  skill.  They  worked  rather  in  the  manner  of  crafts¬ 
men  than  artists.  Of  this  class  was  Peter  Pelham,  an 
Englishman,  stepfather  of  the  great  artist,  John  Sin¬ 
gleton  Copley.  His  mezzotint  portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  marks  the  beginning  of  a  real  school  of 
engraving  in  America. 

In  the  days  before  photography,  when  the  colonies, 
after  declaring  their  independence,  did  honor  to  their 
statesmen  and  warriors,  portrait  engraving  naturally 
provided  a  most  important  field.  In  this,  line  engrav¬ 
ing  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  early  native  born  engravers,  whose 
work  is  of  historical  rather  than  artistic  importance, 
may  he  mentioned  Amos  Doolittle,  John  Norman  and 
Paul  Revere.  The  first  portrait  on  copper  was  prob¬ 
ably  that  of  Increase  Mather  done  by  Thomas  Emmes, 
of  Boston,  in  1701. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  ENGRAVERS. 

Interest  in  portrait  engraving  encouraged  artists 
in  England  and  France  to  come  to  America,  such  as 
John  Sartain,  the  mezzotinter ;  and  Americans  in  many 
instances  went  to  England  for  instruction.  Tiebout  en¬ 
graved  many  plates  in  line,  and  the  work  of  the 
Frenchman,  St.  Memin,  who  did  small  portraits,  and 
David  Edwin,  is  of  excellent  character.  The  art  grad¬ 
ually  developed  until  it  was  vigorous  enough  to  stand 
by  its  own  support.  There  are  many  Americans  that 
attract  the  collector — Peale,  Durand,  Andrews,  Smillie, 
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Charles  Burt,  and  Marshall.  Americans  also  accom¬ 
plished  much  in  developing  industrial  processes. 

AMERICA’S  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  ETCHERS. 

It  is  in  the  branches  of  etching  and  wood  engrav¬ 
ing,  however,  that  Americans  excel  at  the  present  time. 
Chief  among  them  is  Whistler  who,  it  is  true,  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  England;  hut  a  worthy  successor 
to  him  is  Joseph  Pennell,  perhaps  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  living  etchers.  In  wood  engraving  Kruell 
and  Timothy  Cole  achieved  a  perfection  of  technique 
that  marks  the  highest  development  of  the  art. 

Of  interest  also  is  the  Mexican  school  of  engrav¬ 
ing  which  is,  at  least,  of  historical  importance.  Print¬ 
ing  was  a  well  established  art  in  the  Spanish  colonial 
possessions  long  before  it  was  taken  up  by  the  English 
colonies.  In  conjunction  with  it,  engraving  was  prac¬ 
tised  to  some  extent  in  Mexico  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

As  has  been  said,  the  art  of  engraving,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  mezzotinting  and  etching,  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  the  field  of  etching  of  the  later  day  there 
are  still  great  names,  such  as  Millet,  Daubigny,  Haden, 
Pennell,  and  a  host  of  lesser  importance,  who  may  be¬ 
come  the  masters  of  tomorrow.  The  demand  for  re¬ 
productions,  however,  is  suppfied  by  photography  and 
photo-engraving.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  can  never 
attain  the  excellence  of  the  old  prints,  as  in  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  chemical  processes  there  can  be  no  gradations 
to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  the  original  picture.  In 
this  respect  engraving  may  be  more  properly  referred 
to  as  the  interpretation  of  paintings  in  black  and  white 
rather  than  the  reproduction. 

In  connection  with  engraving,  interest  attaches  to 
three  modern  processes  of  making  reproductions,  all 
of  them  in  extensive  use  at  the  present  time — lithog¬ 
raphy,  photo-engraving  and  half-tone. 
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HOW  LITHOGRAPHY  WAS  DISCOVERED. 

Lithography  was  discovered  by  Alois  Senefelder  in 
1796.  He  found,  as  an  incident  to  other  experiments, 
that  in  drawing  on  calcareous  stone  with  a  greasy  fluid, 
the  grease  entered  into  chemical  combination  with  the 
stone,  presenting  a  surface  which  retained  the  ink  from 
a  roller,  while  the  untouched  portions,  when  moistened, 
did  not  retain  the  ink.  The  design  was  printed  from 
the  stone  in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  the  process  is 
used  at  the  present  time,  the  design  can  be  drawn  on 
paper  with  a  prepared  greasy  fluid  and  transferred  to 
the  stone  or  transferred  directly  from  a  prepared 
photograph. 

HALF-TONE  AND  PHOTOGRAVURE. 

The  “half-tone”  process  consists  in  taking  the 
negative  of  a  picture  in  fine  dots  of  varying  size, 
formed  by  means  of  a  network  of  lines  ruled  on  glass, 
called  a  screen,  which  is  placed  in  front  of  the  plate 
when  the  negative  is  taken.  This  negative  is  then 
superimposed  upon  a  copper  or  zinc  plate  coated  with 
a  chemical  substance  sensitive  to  light.  The  portions 
so  acted  upon  become  hardened,  and,  when  the  plate  is 
washed,  leave  a  raised  surface  of  dots  from  which  the 
impression  is  taken. 

Photogravure  is  the  mechanical  adaptation  of  etch¬ 
ing.  A  photographic  negative  of  the  picture  or  design 
is  superimposed  upon  a  copper  plate  coated  with  a 
chemical  composition  sensitive  to  the  sun’s  rays,  by 
which  means  the  design  is  bitten  into  the  plate. 


CHAPTEK  XXL 


Pottery  and  Its  Wonderful  Products. 


WORKING  IN  CLAY,  THE  EARLIEST  CRAFT. 

VERYBODY  knows  that  it  is  fnn  to  make 
mnd-pies,  and  the  pleasure  of  digging  in 
moist  clay  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  he 
discovered  by  the  human  race.  We  do  not  know  what 
gave  the  first  potter  his  idea  of  making  a  clay  dish. 
It  may  have  been  the  print  of  a  bare  foot  in  wet  clay 
drying  in  the  sun.  It  may  have  come  from  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  overlaying  a  woven  basket  with  clay  so  that  it 
would  stand  the  fire.  This  is  very  common  among 
savage  tribes,  food  being  sometimes  cooked  in  such  a 
kettle  by  putting  in  hot  stones,  and  sometimes  by  set¬ 
ting  the  dish  itself  in  hot  ashes.  An  extra  hot  fire  may 
have  burnt  the  basket,  baked  the  clay,  and  made  a 
dish.  Savage  huts  are  commonly  built  of  “wattle  and 
daub,”  or  twigs  woven  between  upright  stakes  and 
daubed  with  clay,  so  that  we  know  that  in  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  civilized  life,  it  had  long  been  known  that 
clay  will  hold  water. 


HOW  VASES  ARE  MADE. 

One  of  the  first  forms  of  pottery,  if  not  the  very 
first,  was  the  vase.  This  is  because  in  hot  climates 
where  civilized  life  began,  the  first  necessity  is  some¬ 
thing  that  will  hold  water.  All  sorts  of  things  are 
used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  skins  of  animals,  basket- 
work  bottles,  even  stone  jars,  but  the  clay  vase,  clean, 
easily  made  and  of  any  size,  is  by  far  the  most  con¬ 
venient.  We  find  the  other  contrivances  among  na¬ 
tions  which  did  not  have  the  potter’s  wheel.  Before 
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that  was  invented  it  was  a  difficult  job  to  make  a  vase 
or  anything  else  out  of  clay.  If  you  look  in  an  earthen 
jam-jar  you  will  see  something  like  the  early  Saxon 
vase.  A  round  stick  of  wood  was  set  up  on  the  clay, 
which  was  shaped  around  it ;  to  hold  it,  the  potter  tied 
a  string  around  the  top. 

But  the  shaping  of  the  vase  on  a  wheel  is  a  much 
simpler  matter.  The  commonest  form  is  a  large  hol¬ 
low  body,  round  or  oval,  narrow  at  the  neck  to  avoid 
spilling  the  contents,  and  narrow  at  the  foot  to  save 
weight.  If  a  thing  is  to  hold  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  least  possible  weight,  the  rounder  if  is  the  better, 
and  if  a  heavy  water-jar  is  to  be  carried  on  the  head 
or  the  shoulder,  as  it  nearly  always  was,  it  will  bal¬ 
ance  better  if  it  is  rounded.  When  a  handle  is  added 
on  one  side  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  modern  jug 
or  pitcher ;  two  handles  are  even  more  convenient,  and 
sometimes  the  bottom  of  the  jar  was  made  tapering, 
so  that  it  could  be  half  buried  in  the  earth  to  keep  it 
cool.  In  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  they  make  these 
jars  today  of  unglazed  brown  earthenware,  the  water 
is  often  too  warm  to  be  agreeable  for  drinking,  and 
an  “olla,”  as  it  is  called,  is  filled  with  water  and  hung 
up  where  the  air  will  reach  it,  to  cool.  You  will  find 
if  you  wrap  a  wet  towel  around  a  bottle  of  water  on  a 
warm  day,  that  it  will  keep  fairly  cool  even  in  a  warm 
place  so  long  as  the  towel  is  wet.  The  water  oozes 
through  the  unglazed  clay  jar  in  just  the  same  way. 
Bowls  and  drinking-cups  can  be  made  of  wood,  bas¬ 
ketry,  bark,  horn,  or  stone,  but  the  earthen  water-jar 
came  to  be  a  necessity  very  early.  We  do  not  always 
realize  how  much  water  had  to  be  carried  about  by 
hand,  before  the  days  of  modern  water-pipes.  Even 
in  the  days  when  Washington  lived  in  New  York,  one 
of  the  sights  seen  every  night  was  a  long  procession 
of  servants  carrying  large  buckets  to  be  filled  at  the 
public  wells.  The  Romans  early  built  drains  and 
waterpipes  of  stone  and  clay,  not  only  in  Rome  but 
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wherever  their  conquering  legions  went,  and  we  may 
be  certain  that  in  most  ancient  cities,  water-carrying  in 
huge  clay  jars  or  pitchers  was  the  commonest  of  all 
sights. 

ANCIENT  DECORATIVE  POTTERY. 

The  water- jar  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  ancient 
potter’s  art.  The  Egyptians  made  vases  for  perfumes, 
round,  with  a  tiny  neck,  because  the  perfume  was  too 
precious  to  he  allowed  to  waste.  Such  vases  are  today 
sometimes  used  for  flowers,  but  they  are  not  suited  to 
that  at  all.  The  Egyptians  understood  making  a  par¬ 
ticularly  beautiful  blue  glaze,  or  enamel,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  this  was  used 
for  statuettes,  ornaments  and  toys,  in  which  the  blue 
is  as  brilliant  and  perfect  today  as  if  it  had  just  been 
put  on. 

There  are  about  fifteen  hundred  Greek  vases  in 
existence  today,  all  simple,  graceful  and  suited  to  their 
use,  a  feature  of  Greek  art.  The  hydria  was  a  round- 
bodiecl  jug  with  a  handle  on  one  side  and  a  lip  for  pour¬ 
ing,  and  the  amphora  was  a  wine-jar  with  a  tapering 
base.  The  Greeks  used  flower-pots  for  tender  seedlings 
at  a  very  early  time. 

Some  of  the  Peruvian  and  Indian  pottery  is  curious 
and  ingenious,  especially  the  pieces  which  are  not  made 
with  a  wheel.  The  Peruvian  vases  are  sometimes  orna¬ 
mented  with  embossed  figures,  shaped  out  of  the  clay 
and  stuck  on,  or  the  vases  themselves  are  in  the  shape 
of  some  animal ;  and  one  of  the  oddest  of  their  designs 
had  perforations  in  the  top  of  the  vase  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  when  water  was  poured  out  it  would 
make  a  sound  like  a  monkey,  cat  or  bird,  no  matter  what 
the  shape  of  the  vase  was.  The  perforations  were  in 
the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  of  the  creature.  One  vase 
is  said  to  have  been  shaped  like  an  old  woman,  and  so 
contrived  that  the  water  would  gurgle  like  a  person 
crying.  Another  Indian  use  for  clay  was  for  the  bowls 
of  pipes,  the  stem  being  made  of  reeds. 
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One  of  the  earliest  and  strangest  uses  for  the  vase 
was  in  burial  ceremonies.  Sometimes  the  vase  seems 
to  have  been  filled  with  food  or  drink  for  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  person,  and  sometimes  a  large  vase  served  as 
a  coffin.  In  Norfolk,  England,  a  burial  urn  was  found, 
made  by  some  British  potter,  but  in  a  Roman  form, 
with  a  Latin  inscription : 

1  ‘  To  the  gods  of  the  shades.  To  Laelia  Rufina.  She 
lived  thirteen  years,  three  months  and  six  days.  ’  ’ 

Many  of  the  ancients  burned  their  dead,  and  placed 
the  ashes  in  an  urn,  and  that  is  why  we  so  often  see 
marble  urns  in  a  cemetery. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  ago  the  British  potters 
began  to  work  in  clay,  but  some  people  think  that  Burs- 
lem,  where  the  most  famous  British  potteries  still  are, 
is  from  the  old  Saxon  name  Bowlwardesloem,  or  Bowl- 
quarry-loam.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  wher¬ 
ever  the  Romans  went,  their  potters  carried  the  wheel 
and  the  tricks  of  the  trade. 

A  puzzling  discovery  to  all  the  antiquaries  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  and  beautiful  pottery  in  nearly  all  places  where 
Roman  houses  were  built;  it  is  called  Samian  ware. 
It  is  a  deep  red,  and  glazed,  and  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  not  carried 
from  Italy.  Nobody  can  say,  now,  how  the  red  color 
was  produced,  or  how  the  glaze  was  made,  but  a 
Samian  bowl  is  a  lovely  thing  to  look  at. 

HOW  THE  FIRST  DECORATION  WAS  MADE. 

The  easiest  way  to  decorate  a  vase  is  to  make  lines, 
straight,  curved  or  zig-zag,  with  the  finger  or  a  little 
stick,  in  the  soft  clay,  as  the  wheel  turns.  This  is  the 
way  all  early  decoration  was  done.  Sometimes  a 
twisted  cord  was  tied  around.  Very  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  pottery,  paint  began  to  be  used.  The  spaces 
between  the  engraved  lines  were  painted  with  red,  or 
black,  or  a  band  of  decorative  figures  was  put  around 
the  vase.  We  see  pots  decorated  in  all  these  first  ways 
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in  every  museum.  Sometimes  figures  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  were  engraved  on  one  side,  generally  hunting 
scenes.  A  handle  might  be  carved  in  low  relief  or  a 
boss  put  on,  to  give  the  hand  a  better  hold.  But  the 
decoration  of  these  old  vases  and  bowls  never  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  their  use,  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  so  good  to  look  upon.  It  is  also  a  reason 
why  common  kitchen  jugs  and  bowls  are  often  pictur¬ 
esque.  The  little  earthen  bowls  with  a  handle  on  one 
side  were  made  by  the  Saxon  potters  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  were  called  “piggins”  when  used  as  dippers, 
and  “pipkins”  when  they  had  three  feet  and  a  cover, 
and  were  used  for  cooking.  A  molasses  jug,  a  casse¬ 
role,  and  an  earthen  mixing-bowl  are  of  very  old  shapes 
— much  older  than  most  of  our  table  china. 

Another  use  of  ancient  pottery  was  the  lamp,  and 
a  great  variety  of  lamps  may  be  seen  in  the  Roman 
section  of  any  museum,  made  of  pottery  in  rough  or 
fine  earthenware.  Usually  they  were  of  the  shape  of 
a  sauce-boat,  but  there  are  lamps  moulded  like  birds, 
and  in  other  fanciful  shapes. 

The  lamp  was  not  made  on  the  wheel,  but  moulded 
with  the  hands,  and  so,  of  course,  were  the  little  statu¬ 
ettes,  toys  and  dolls  made  of  pottery.  Those  called  the 
“Tanagra  figurines,”  from  Tanagra,  where  they  were 
found,  were  probably  the  household  ornaments  of  their 
long-ago  owners. 

GLAZING  WAS  AN  IMPORTANT  DEVELOPMENT. 

Decoration  of  pottery  did  not  really  reach  a  high 
point  until  after  glazing  was  invented.  If  you  look  at 
a  piece  of  broken  china  you  will  see  that  the  surface  is 
glossy  and  hard,  while  the  broken  edge  is  rough,  dull- 
colored  and  less  hard.  This  is  because  the  china  has 
been  glazed  in  a  furnace. 

Some  early  pottery  was  sun-dried,  but  this  is  not 
satisfactory  for  holding  water.  Pottery  that  has  been 
baked  without  being  glazed  is  better,  but  the  water 
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still  oozes  out,  as  you  will  see  in  a  common  flower-pot. 
We  use  unglazed  ware  for  flowers  on  that  account — 
because,  if  water  is  not  always  circulating  round  the 
roots  of  the  plant,  without  being  allowed  to  settle 
there,  the  plant  will  not  do  well.  But  to  hold  water, 
a  dish  must  have  some  mineral  of  the  nature  of  glass 
or  tin  or  lead  spread  over  the  surface,  and  baked  so 
that  the  glazing  fuses  with  the  clay.  Of  course,  if  the 
colors  of  the  decoration  are  put  on  under  this  water¬ 
proof  coat,  or  are  part  of  it,  they  will  never  change, 
but  it  took  about  twelve  hundred  years  to  find  out  how 
to  do  it.  The  Phoenicians  used  a  sort  of  glaze  or  luster 
which  was  very  brilliant,  but  it  is  so  thin  that  chemists 
cannot  analyze  it,  and  we  do  not  know  how  it  was 
made. 


MEDIAEVAL  POTTERY  AND  ITS  SECRETS. 

The  first  really  fine  work  in  decorating  and  enamel¬ 
ing,  (glazing  with  tin)  was  done  by  the  Saracens.  They 
enameled  tiles,  dishes,  plates  and  vases  in  beautiful  de¬ 
signs  of  blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  they 
carried  the  art  to  Spain,  where  some  magnificent  work 
was  done.  The  Mohammendan  religion  forbids  making 
a  picture  of  any  living  thing,  so  you  will  always  find, 
in  Saracen  or  Arabian  art,  those  interlaced  vines  and 
curves  and  geometrical  figures  which  we  call,  after 
them,  “arabesques.”  The  people  of  Limoges,  who  had 
never  lost  the  secrets  of  gold  and  silver  work  taught 
them  by  St.  Eloi  in  the  sixth  century,  took  up  enamel¬ 
ing,  and  their  rich  and  beautiful  work  was  famous 
throughout  Europe.  Limoges  enamel  looks  more  as  if 
it  were  made  of  jewels  than  as  if  it  were  earthenware 
coated  with  tin.  Many  of  the  secrets  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  old  workmen  have  been  lost. 

Then,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  the  Italian 
potters  making  a  rich  and  curious  ware  called  “ma¬ 
jolica.”  They  had  made  earthenware  ever  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  in  the  general  waking 
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lip  of  art  about  this  time,  some  potter  discovered  a 
way  of  painting  pottery  so  that  when  tired,  the  colors 
would  mix  with  a  lead  glaze.  Some  two  hundred  years 
later  they  found  out  how  to  use  the  tin  enamel,  as  the 
Saracens  did,  and  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  some 
beautiful  majolica  was  made,  which  is  now  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  took  a  long  time  for  knowledge  to 
get  abroad  in  those  days.  Every  city  had  its  guild,  or 
union,  in  every  trade,  and  every  guild  had  its  secrets 
which  were  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care.  It 
was  as  much  as  a  foreigner’s  life  was  worth  to  try  to 
steal  any  of  them.  So,  if  only  one  man  happened  to 
know  how  to  make  a  certain  tine  blue  enamel,  and  he 
happened  to  be  killed  when  a  city  was  sacked,  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  blue  could  be  made  no  more.  This  was 
actually  what  happened  in  Limoges,  which  was  taken 
and  retaken  more  than  once  during  the  wars  between 
France  and  England,  and  in  which,  on  one  occasion, 
more  than  three  thousand  people  were  put  to  the 
sword. 

THE  DAYS  BEFORE  HOUSEHOLD  CHINA. 

All  this  time,  you  may  notice,  there  was  nothing 
like  what  we  now  call  china.  No  bride  went  to  house¬ 
keeping  with  a  dinner-set  of  china.  There  were  no 
such  things.  There  were  jars,  jugs  and  bowls  for 
kitchen  use;  the  richer  people  had  some  silver,  gold 
and  copper  dishes;  the  poorer  people  ate  and  drank 
off  wood  and  leather.  Leather  mugs  or  jacks,  or  horn 
cups,  were  used  for  drinking.  Sometimes  a  table  was 
made  with  a  bowl-shaped  hollow  in  the  middle  for 
stew  or  porridge,  and  everybody  ate  out  of  that.  Hus¬ 
band  and  wife  usually  ate  from  one  wooden  dish,  or 
trencher,  as  it  was  called.  A  portion  of  meat  or  stew 
was  ladled  out  on  a  slice  of  bread  or  taken  in  the 
fingers.  This  is  one  reason  why  eating  together  has 
come  to  be  a  sign  of  friendliness.  When  people  ate 
with  their  fingers,  their  table  manners  made  more  dif¬ 
ference  than  they  do  today.  China  was  not  used  on 
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the  table,  because  it  was  too  costly,  and  also  because, 
up  to  about  the  fifteenth  century,  few  meals  really 
needed  plates,  cups  and  dishes.  There  was  no  coffee 
or  tea,  chocolate  or  soup,  although  broth  was  some¬ 
times  taken  from  a  bowl ;  bread,  meat  and  fish  made 
up  most  of  the  meal,  and  dessert  was  only  for  rich 
people.  Dishwashing  was  a  simple  matter  then. 

The  first  general  use  of  household  china  came  into 
Europe  as  a  result  of  the  Dutch  and  English  trade 
with  the  Orient.  China  and  Japan  had  rice-bowls  and 
tea-cups  hundreds  of  years  before  Europe  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  In  Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries 
where  the  washing  of  the  hands  is  part  of  every  meal, 
porcelain  had  been  used  for  graceful  ewers  and  basins. 
The  ships  that  came  into  Antwerp  and  London,  Lisbon 
and  Messina,  brought  not  only  porcelain,  but  tea  and 
coffee  and  various  new  fruits  and  vegetables,  which 
made  more  of  a  variety  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  more 
need  for  table  china.  Dutch  merchants  were  a  genera¬ 
tion  ahead  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  comfortable  liv¬ 
ing;  and  in  1530  the  Dutch  began  making  pottery  at 
Delft,  as  they  still  do. 

The  Delft  workmen  took  their  designs  from  the 
Chinese  patterns,  and  made  blue  and  white  ware,  partly 
from  Chinese  designs,  and  partly  because  the  use  of 
blue,  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  heating,  made  it 
possible  to  bake  the  pottery  in  a  much  hotter  fire,  and 
so  make  a  harder  glaze.  Besides,  it  gave  the  brilliant 
surface  which  we  see  today  on  real  Delft  ware.  First 
the  dish  is  put  through  its  first  baking,  and  comes  out 
bisque  or  biscuit  ware,  then  it  is  covered  with  a  thin 
white  liquid,  and  the  design  is  painted  on.  It  is  some¬ 
what  like  painting  on  blotting-paper,  and  the  workman 
must  be  very  quick  and  dexterous.  Over  this  the  trans¬ 
parent  glaze  is  put  on.  From  1650  to  1680  the  Guild  of 
St.  Luke  worked  in  Delft  and  controlled  the  pottery 
business,  and  nobody  outside  the  guild  had  any  idea 
how  Delft  ware  was  made. 
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PALISSY  AND  OTHER  POTTERS. 

The  secrecy  with  which  the  guilds  guarded  all  their 
ways  of  making  pottery  caused  tragic  experiences  such 
as  Palissy ’s.  Bernard  Palissy  wTas  a  French  Huguenot 
who  had  been  trained  as  a  glass-painter,  but  happen¬ 
ing  one  day  to  see  an  enameled  cup  made  in  the  Sara¬ 
cen  fashion,  he  became  eager  to  discover  how  it  was 
done,  and  worked  for  sixteen  years  in  poverty  and 
through  all  sorts  of  discouragement  before  he  found 
out  the  secret.  At  one  time  he  was  so  poor  that  he 
burned  the  furniture  of  his  house  to  keep  his  furnace 
going,  and  to  make  things  worse,  he  was  persecuted 
on  account  of  his  religion.  He  finally,  in  1555,  dis¬ 
covered  the  process,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  pottery- 
making  for  the  Tuileries  gardens.  Most  of  his  de¬ 
signs  are  studied  from  nature,  and  his  clear,  trans¬ 
parent  quality  is  different  from  any  other  work  of  the 
time.  Palissy  was  imprisoned  for  his  religious  opin¬ 
ions  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  died  in  the 
Bastile,  but  his  beautiful  platters,  vases  and  decora¬ 
tions  are  a  legacy  to  the  potters  of  all  time. 

A  peculiar  discovery  of  the  German  potters  was 
the  salt  glaze  for  stoneware.  Their  steins  and  jugs 
were  ornamented  with  raised  work  in  various  quaint 
designs,  in  brown,  white,  and  gray-blue  as  they  now 
are,  and  they  were  glazed  by  putting  common  salt  in 
the  oven  when  it  was  at  its  hottest;  the  salt  became 
vapor  and  fuses  with  the  surface  of  the  clay.  In 
Robinson  Crusoe  we  read  how,  when  the  hero  had  man¬ 
aged  to  bake  a  few  pipkins,  he  found  one  glazed  at  the 
bottom  by  sea-water  which  had  been  left  in  it.  Salt- 
glaze  was  very  commonly  used  by  the  Staffordshire 
and  other  English  potters,  and  it  is  said  that  on  glaz¬ 
ing-day  the  streets  of  a  pottery-town  would  be  full  of 
a  salt  fog. 

Another  famous  ware  of  about  this  time  was  called 
“faience,”  from  Faenza  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first 
made;  so  much  of  it  was  made  in  France  that  the 
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French  form  of  the  word  has  come  to  be  used.  Raphael 
designed  pottery  if  he  did  not  actually  make  any,  and 
so  did  some  other  famous  artists.  About  seventy-five 
years  ago  somebody  came  across  a  few  specimens  of 
faience  which  were  unlike  anything  else  ever  seen,  and 
had  no  mark  of  any  well-known  potter.  They  were  in 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  decorations 
had  evidently  been  made  partly  by  graving  patterns 
in  the  soft  clay  and  filling  in  the  lines  with  colored 
clays.  Borders  of  garlands,  quaint  little  faces  and  fig¬ 
ures  for  knobs  and  handles,  and  lovely  outlines,  made 
this  ware  so  charming  that  china-hunters  immediately 
began  to  look  for  more  of  it.  They  found  in  all,  over 
fifty  pieces,  twenty-six  of  which  are  now  owned  in 
France,  twenty-six  in  England,  and  one  in  Russia. 
They  looked,  as  some  one  remarked,  as  if  the  graving 
had  been  done  with  bookbinders  ’  tools,  and  it  was 
noted  that  all  the  pieces  came  from  near  Thouars. 
Then  it  was  remembered  that  about  1520  a  French 
lady  of  rank,  Helene  de  Hangest-Genlis,  widow  of 
Arthur  Gouffier,  had  a  private  pottery  at  her  chateau 
of  Oiron,  where  she  and  her  son  and  her  secretary,  who 
was  also  her  librarian  and  bookbinder,  made  pottery 
for  her  own  use  and  for  gifts  to  her  friends.  So  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  this  pottery,  sometimes  called 
“ Henri  Deux  faience,’ ’  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made 
for  the  love  of  it.  It  was. 

CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  IT. 

White  porcelain  was  made  in  China  to  perfection 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  and  some 
three  hundred  years  later  blue  and  white  porcelain  be¬ 
came  common.  In  954  a  Chinese  Emperor  issued  a 
decree  that  the  Imperial  porcelain  should  be  "the  color 
of  the  sky  after  rain,”  and  this  ware,  called  the  Tch’ai- 
yao  after  the  Emperor,  is  so  valuable  that  even  broken 
pieces  have  been  set  in  gold,  as  jewels.  The  cobalt- 
blue  ware  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  old  blue  china 
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we  all  know,  began  to  be  made  about  1368.  In  every 
generation  there  have  been  some  special  styles  of 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  some  of  these  are  exquisite 
works  of  art.  The  ‘  ‘  Lang-yao,  ’ ’  for  example,  was  the 
work  of  the  potter  Lang,  and  is  sometimes  called 
“Sang  de  Boeuf”  or  oxblood.  It  is  a  wonderful  red, 
made  by  a  peculiar  use  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  glaze. 
Whenever  you  hear  of  a  great  collection  of  china  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  see  mentioned  the  “famille  rose” 
or  rose-backed  ware.  The  rose-color  was  made  of  gold, 
and  usually  forms  the  back  of  the  plate  or  bowl,  so 
that  it  sheds  a  lovely  rose-light  through  the  decora¬ 
tions,  which  are  also  more  or  less  rose-color. 

When  the  first  of  this  wonderful,  clear,  white,  hard 
porcelain  was  brought  to  Europe,  it  made  a  great  sen¬ 
sation,  and  all  sorts  of  curious  stories  were  told  of  the 
way  it  was  made,  for  no  one  knew  anything  about 
Chinese  potters;  indeed,  foreigners  were  not  allowed 
in  China  at  tha#*  time.  A  sixteenth-century  author 
says:  “It  is  composed  of  plaster,  eggs,  and  shells  of 
marine  locusts,  hidden  underground  by  the  head  of  a 
family;  the  secret  is  known  only  to  his  children,  and 
there  it  remains  for  eighty  years.  It  is  well  known 
that  if  poison  be  put  in  the  vases  they  immediately 
burst  asunder.” 

Finally,  however,  a  monk  traveling  in  China  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  secret  lay  in  the  use  of  the  fine,  white 
clay  called  kaolin,  which  does  not  look  like  clay,  but 
like  flour ;  and  then  European  chemists  and  potters  be¬ 
gan  to  look  for  kaolin. 

HOW  KAOLIN  WAS  FOUND. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  generally  believed 
that  if  an  alchemist  could  find  the  philosopher’s  stone 
he  could  make  gold,  and  in  1701  Augustus,  king  of  Po¬ 
land  and  one  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  became  in¬ 
terested  in  a  young  chemist  named  Bottger,  and  set 
him  to  look  for  it.  Bottger  may  or  may  not  have  be- 
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lieved  there  was  any  such  thing,  but  he  was  interested 
in  china-making,  and  happened  on  a  discovery  which 
enabled  him  to  make  an  earthenware  of  a  red  color,  so 
dense  and  hard  that  it  could  be  ground  on  a  lapidary’s  • 
wheel  like  a  gem.  In  1710  Bottger,  who  wore  a  pow¬ 
dered  wig  as  all  gentlemen  did  in  those  days,  noticed 
that  his  wig,  when  he  went  to  put  it  on,  seemed  un¬ 
usually  heavy,  and  asked  his  valet  what  was  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it.  The  valet  replied  that  he  had  used  a  new 
sort  of  powder.  Bottger  took  some  of  the  powder  for 
his  porcelain  experiments,  and  found  to  his  amaze¬ 
ment  that  he  had  something  like  the  Chinese  ware.  It 
was  found  that  at  Aue,  near  the  castle  of  Meissen, 
there  was  a  large  deposit  of  true  kaolin,  and  a  pottery 
was  at  once  founded  at  Meissen  by  the  excited  Elector. 
The  workmen  were  practically  kept  prisoners  in  the 
castle,  and  even  the  clay  was  sealed  in  barrels  by  deaf 
and  dumb  persons.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
famous  Dresden  china,  and  the  two  crossed  swords 
seen  on  some  of  it  are  the  arms  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  At  first  it  was  made  in  blue  and  white,  but 
very  soon  the  decorations  were  in  many  colors,  as  they 
are  today. 

Since  the  wars  had  ruined  the  trade  of  Limoges  in 
enamel  work,  the  fortunes  of  that  city  had  been  lan¬ 
guishing,  and  it  was  hard  times  for  the  people.  In 
1768  Mme.  Darnet,  the  wife  of  a  physician  at  St. 
Yrieix,  not  far  from  Limoges,  was  out  gathering  herbs 
for  dinner.  She  pulled  up  a  little  bush  like  a  juniper, 
and  saw  about  the  roots  a  soft  smooth  white  earth. 
She  fingered  it,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  it  ought  to 
be  good  for  something — perhaps  for  soap.  Making 
soap  took  so  much  time  in  those  days  that  sand,  or 
any  other  earth  that  would  do,  was  used  wherever 
possible,  to  save  it.  She  took  the  earth  home  and 
showed  it  to  her  husband,  and  he  showed  it  to  a  chemist 
he  knew,  who  was  interested  in  porcelain,  and  the 
chemist  took  a  sample  to  M.  Macquer,  the  chemist  at 
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the  royal  porcelain  works.  It  was  kaolin.  One  of  the 
largest  and  purest  deposits  of  the  precious  clay  in  all 
Europe  was  tucked  away  close  to  Limoges,  waiting  for 
the  china-makers.  On  December  21,  1769,  Macquer 
brought  to  the  King  sixty  specimens  of  the  new  porce¬ 
lain.  In  1779  china-making  began  in  Limoges,  and 
there  are  now  more  than  100  factories  in  that  one  city 
— all  because  a  thrifty  Frenchwoman  kept  her  eyes 
open. 

The  famous  old  porcelain  of  Sevres  was  a  soft 
porcelain,  and  has  not  been  made  since  1804,  which  is 
one  reason  why  the  old  pieces  are  now  so  valuable. 

THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  POTTER. 

English  potters  were  mostly  content  to  make 
homely  household  dishes  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  some  of  these  are  very  quaint 
and  ingenious.  In  Lambeth  “ puzzle  jugs”  were  made, 
usually  with  a  rhyme  printed  on  the  side.  The  handle 
was  a  hollow  tube,  continued  round  the  edge,  with  three 
holes  in  it,  and  the  only  way  to  drink  from  the  jug  was 
to  stop  up  two  of  the  holes  with  one’s  fingers.  Two 
Dutch  potters  named  Eler  settled  at  Bradwell  in  1690 
and  made  salt  glaze,  and  employed  only  half-witted 
workmen,  so  that  their  secrets  should  not  leak  out.  But 
the  greatest  English  potter  was  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
whose  name  will  always  stand  for  some  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  and  wonderful  creations  of  the  potter’s  art. 

Wedgwood  was  a  born  potter  (1730)  being  de¬ 
scended  from  Gilbert  Wedgwood,  who  was  a  potter  at 
Burslem  in  the  seventeenth  century.  When  still  a 
young  man  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  the  small-pox, 
which  caused  blood-poisoning  in  one  leg  so  that  it  had 
finally  to  be  cut  off.  This  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  use  the  potter’s  wheel  of  that  time,  and  being  a 
born  potter  he  turned  his  attention  to  designing,  and 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  trade.  He  first  made  a  cream- 
colored  ware  which  is  called  queen’s  ware  from  the 
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fact  that  a  set  of  it  was  given  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and 
pleased  her  greatly.  Wedgwood  used  to  say  that  his 
queens  ’  ware  was  so  perfectly  made  that  twelve  dozen 
plates  could  be  put  in  one  pile.  Some  of  it  has  lately 
been  reproduced. 

The  great  work  of  Wedgwood,  however,  was  the 
jasper  ware  which  is  most  commonly  known.  He  first 
made  a  black  basalt  ware  which  we  find  now  and  then 
in  antique  shops,  but  the  jasper  ware  was  made  in 
blue,  lilac,  pink,  sage  green,  olive  green,  black,  and 
yellow,  and  is  generally  ornamented  with  classic  fig¬ 
ures  in  white  raised  work.  Famous  artists  made  the 
designs  for  these  figures,  one  of  whom  was  Flaxman, 
best  known  as  an  illustrator  of  Homer.  Some  of  the 
earlier  pieces  are  decorated  with  dragons  and  other 
Oriental  designs,  but  Wedgwood  may  fairly  claim  that 
in  his  jasper  ware  he  invented  a  new  sort  of  porcelain 
• — new  in  color,  decoration,  shape,  and  style,  which  is 
something  very  few  men  can  do  in  any  line  of  art. 

Many  think  that  Wedgwood’s  greatest  work  of  skill 
was  the  copy  of  the  Portland  vase.  This  famous  an¬ 
tique  vase  once  held  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  Severus,  and  it  belonged  to  a  remarkable  collec¬ 
tion  which  was  sold  in  1767.  The  Duke  of  Portland 
wanted  the  vase,  and  Wedgwood  bid  against  him  until 
the  price  had  gone  up  so  far  that  the  Duke  began  to 
feel  that  he  was  paying  enough.  He  also  wondered 
what  the  young  potter  could  possibly  want  with  such 
a  curio.  Wedgwood  said  that  he  wanted  to  copy  it. 
The  Duke  then  said  that  if  he  would  let  the  vase  go,  he 
might  have  it  to  copy,  and  this  was  agreed  upon.  The 
Duke  lent  the  vase  to  Wedgwood,  and  an  exact  copy 
was  made  of  it  in  porcelain,  a  most  difficult  thing  to 
do,  because  the  original  vase  was  glass. 

MODERN  CHINA  IS  CLOSELY  ALLIED  TO  ART. 

Most  of  the  finest  modern  china  is  still  made  at  the 
old  porcelain  works  where  the  kilns  were  started  more 
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than  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  is  because  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  china  is  a  work  so  closely  allied  to  art  that  the 
best  workmen  are  those  who  are  horn  to  it,  who  have 
inherited  from  generation  after  generation  a  deftness 
and  cleverness  in  the  craft.  The  finest  china  made  to¬ 
day  is  more  costly  than  silver.  Some  of  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  plates  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  dozen, 
which  is  more  than  a  king  would  have  thought  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  them  in  days  gone  by.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
never  a  time  when  beautiful  china  was  as  cheap  as  it 
now  is.  This  is  because  people  are  learning  what 
beauty  in  porcelain  is,  and  demanding  it.  It  is  also 
due  to  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
wrays  of  making  and  decorating.  Where  once  the  pot¬ 
ter  had  to  do  all  the  shaping  with  the  hand,  mechani¬ 
cal  forms  are  now  used,  which  make  the  work  easier 
and  quicker. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  great  deal  of  the 
cheaper  china  was  “ printed.’ ;  Sadler  and  Green  first 
made  this  “copperplate”  china  about  1752.  The  de¬ 
sign  was  printed  on  paper  and  laid  on  the  piece,  rather 
as  a  stencil  is  used,  and  of  course,  if  it  did  not  happen 
to  fit,  the  effect  was  unpleasing. 

When  china  was  first  made  in  England,  teacups  had 
no  handles,  because  they  were  copied  from  the  Chinese 
cup,  which  had  none.  The  saucer  is  a  concession  to 
Western  ideas;  Chinese  teacups  have  no  saucers,  be¬ 
cause  Chinese  tables  are  teak  or  some  such  wood  which 
hot  tea  does  not  hurt.  But  when  tea  came  into  Eng¬ 
land,  the  people  of  wealth  had  fine  mahogany  and  rose¬ 
wood  tables,  and  saucers  were  needed.  The  same 
change  took  place  in  the  coffee-cup. 

A  great  deal  of  the  old  blue  china  is  decorated  with 
the  pagoda,  bridge  and  two  birds,  which  illustrate  an 
old  Chinese  story  of  two  lovers  who  were  changed 
into  birds.  At  about  the  time  that  the  making  of  blue 
china  flourished  in  England,  the  American  trade  de¬ 
manded  historical  plates  showing  pictures  of  famous 
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persons,  or  of  historical  scenes,  and  the  English  pot¬ 
ters  made  Washington  pitchers  and  Lafayette  plates 
for  American  merchants  with  perfect  complacency,  war 
or  no  war.  The  china  made  in  this  country  was  mainly 
stone-ware;  in  those  days,  there  were  potters  in  New 
York  almost  as  soon  as  New  York  existed,  but  most  of 
the  tine  china  came  from  England,  or  from  the  Orient. 
It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  Americans  began  to  use  French  china,  and  then  it 
was  due  to  the  American  merchant  Haviland,  who 
had  happened  to  visit  Limoges,  and  had  seen  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  new  fashion.  He  invested  money  in  pot¬ 
teries  there,  and  the  beautiful,  graceful,  flower-deco¬ 
rated  Limoges  ware  came  into  fashion  here,  along  with 
a  great  deal  of  other  French  manufacture,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Empress  Eugenie  occupied  the  throne  of 
France. 

A  person  who  is  wise  in  china  can  usually  tell,  by 
the  style  and  decoration,  where  any  piece  was  made. 
There  are  some  differences,  too,  in  the  clay.  Certain 
potters  in  France  and  England  claim  that  their  clay  is 
a  little  finer  and  whiter  than  that  of  their  neighbors. 
Danish  pottery  is  very  fine,  clear  and  white.  Austrian 
ware  can  usually  be  known  by  its  shining  surface,  and 
cups  made  in  Austria  are  apt  to  be  shallow  or  flaring, 
while  the  Limoges  potters  favor  the  round  ‘  1  egg-shell  ’  ’ 
shape.  A  great  deal  of  china  sold  as  Japanese  is  really 
made  in  Germany,  and  can  be  known  by  its  extra  gild¬ 
ing.  Real  Japanese  ware  of  the  cheap  sort  is  seldom 
gilded  and  usually  rather  thick,  and  of  solid  colors. 
The  genuine  Japanese  ware,  when  gilded,  does  not  glit¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  soft  and  rich  but  not  shiny.  English  ware  is 
apt  to  have  decorations  which  remind  one  of  old  chintz ; 
Wedgwood  queen’s  ware  was  decorated  with  these 
flowers.  Belleek  ware,  which  comes  from  Ireland,  is 
a  clear,  translucent  china  of  a  greenish  yellow  tinge, 
and  the  design  usually  suggests  either  basket-work  or 
a  sea-sliell.  Some  of  the  dishes  are  made  by  plaiting 
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strips  of  clay  into  a  lattice  work.  Dresden  figurines 
are  often  admired  for  their  wonderful  lace  robes. 
These  are  made  by  coating  fine  lace  with  the  porcelain 
mixture.  In  the  firing  the  threads  are  burned  away 
and  the  porcelain  coating  remains,  finer  even  than  was 
the  thread  lace.  Dresden  china  is  usually  decorated 
with  bunches  of  bright  flowers  in  all  colors.  The  finest 
English  china  is  often  heavily  and  richly  gilded,  and  of 
deep,  rich  colors,  while  French  china  is  of  a  more  airy, 
graceful  form,  with  flowers  that  look  as  if  you  might 
gather  them.  Swedish  china  has  a  quaint  mediaeval 
style,  and  some  of  it  is  in  deep  red  and  green.  Here 
and  there  in  the  United  States  people  are  developing 
new  styles  in  china,  but  as  yet  we  cannot  compete  with 
the  European  makers  in  the  work  in  which  they  excel. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


The  Story  of  Stained  Glass. 


FROM  ANCIENT  EGYPT  TO  NOW. 

'LASS-MAKING  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians;  there  are  paintings  on  a  tomb 
which  represent  Theban  glass-blowers  mak¬ 
ing  glass  very  much  as  it  is  made  to-day;  and  glass 
vases  and  bottles  have  been  found  at  Nineveh  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Greeks,  too,  were  skilful  in  making  glass, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  used  it  in  windows, 
or  for  mirrors,  as  we  do.  Mirrors  were  made  of  pol¬ 
ished  metal,  and  sometimes  window-panes  were  of 
crystal,  or  some  transparent  stone  that  would  let  the 
light  through  if  it  was  cut  thin  enough.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  beryl  was  sometimes  used  in  windows. 

The  reason  why  window-glass  came  into  use  long 
after  glass  was  made  for  table-ware  is,  that  it  is  harder 
to  make  a  flat  sheet  of  glass  than  almost  anything 
else  a  glass-blower  can  do. 

If  you  are  passing  an  Italian  grocery  you  may  see 
in  the  window  a  quaint,  little  round-bodied,  long¬ 
necked  bottle  with  a  straw  jacket  around  it,  and  a 
handle  of  plaited  straw.  That  is  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  glass  made,  and  it  is  made  in  Italy  today 
just  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  glass-blower 
dips  the  end  of  his  long  pipe  in  the  melted  glass  and 
twists  it  a  little  until  he  has  a  lump  rather  like  a  bit 
of  molasses  candy,  on  the  end;  and  when  he  blows 
through  the  tube,  this  expands  into  a  bubble.  If  you 
can  imagine  blowing  a  soap-bubble  with  taffy  instead 
of  suds,  it  would  be  like  this  bubble  of  glass-- in  other 
words,  like  the  olive-oil  bottle  in  the  straw  case. 

But  when  this  primitive  bottle  is  detached  from 
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the  pipe,  it  will  not  stand  alone,  becanse  the  workman 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  flatten  the  bottom  into  a 
standard.  It  is  less  troublesome  to  weave  a  straw  or 
wicker  base  for  it,  and  make  a  plaited  handle  long- 
enough  to  be  hung  over  a  man’s  arm. 

If  the  glass-blower,  while  blowing  his  bubble,  had 
turned  and  twisted  it  to  make  it  long  and  narrow, 
and  then,  before  it  hardened,  had  slit  one  side,  and  flat¬ 
tened  out  the  glass  into  an  irregular  sheet,  and  then 
cut  it  into  a  square,  it  would  have  been  something  like 
the  first  glass  made  for  window-panes.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  clear  pane  of  glass  of  even  thickness 
would  be  harder  to  make  than  a  bottle  or  globe.  It 
was  not  until  1688  that  window-glass  was  made  in 
any  other  way.  Then  Abraham  Thevart,  of  Paris,  be¬ 
gan  to  make  plate-glass  by  casting  instead  of  by  blow¬ 
ing. 

GLASS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Very  little  glass  was  used  in  mediaeval  houses  and 
castles.  When  it  was  used  in  windows  at  all  it  was 
in  small  diamond-shaped  bits  set  in  a  leaden  frame, 
or  lattice,  which  opened  on  hinges.  These  lattices 
have  been  copied  in  some  modern  windows.  But  the 
glass  thus  used  was  not  very  clear,  and  unless  the  lat¬ 
tice  was  open  one  could  not  see  much  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow. 

CATHEDRAL  GLASS. 

The  glass  used  in  churches  and  cathedrals  was 
stained  glass,  and  it  was  put  there,  in  the  first  place, 
not  to  admit  light,  but  for  the  beauty  of  the  colors. 
The  art  was  brought  from  Byzantium  (Constanti¬ 
nople)  where  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Jus¬ 
tinian  in  the  sixth  century,  has  some  early  work  in 
glass.  For  centuries  before  that,  Eastern  workmen 
had  done  beautiful  work  in  mosaic,  or  pictures  made 
of  bits  of  colored  stone  fitted  together,  and  there  were 
some  exquisite  mosaics  in  Roman  cities.  So,  when  it 
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occurred  to  somebody  one  day  to  see  how  bits  of 
glass  would  look  in  such  a  picture,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  gather  together  the  glass  and  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Then  the  picture  was  held  up  to  the  light  and 
found  to  be  so  lovely  that  the  idea  at  once  occurred  to 
the  workmen  that  it  would  be  best  placed  in  a  window 
where  the  light  could  shine  through  it,  and  so  the  first 
stained  glass  window  came  into  use. 

The  Venetians  were  the  great  traders  and  travelers 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  they  also  were  clever  glass- 
workers,  so  that  they  naturally  were  the  first  people 
in  Europe  to  begin  making  stained  glass.  The  win¬ 
dows  in  St.  Mark’s  in  Venice  came  first.  Then,  in 
979,  a  little  colony  of  Venetians  settled  near  Limoges 
in  France  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  brought  the 
stained-glass  idea  with  them.  The  people  of  Limoges 
were  very  clever  at  all  sorts  of  enamel  and  metal  work, 
and  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  begin  making  the 
beautiful  rich  windows  for  French  churches  and  ca¬ 
thedrals.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  old  the  oldest 
of  the  French  stained  glass  is,  but  there  are  windows 
in  the  cathedrals  of  St.  Denis  and  Angers  which  were 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  workers  in  this  new  art 
to  see  that  it  was  a  very  different  art  from  painting, 
enamelling  or  illuminating,  all  of  which  were  done  in 
those  days.  Glass  on  a  table,  or  in  the  melting-pot, 
does  not  look  as  it  does  when  held  up  to  the  light. 
Ruby  glass,  for  instance,  if  made  of  the  thickness  that 
would  be  needed  for  a  window,  would  be  too  thick  for 
light  to  pass  through,  and  what  was  intended  to  be 
rich  glowing  red  would  look  black.  So  clear  glass  is 
just  coated  with  the  vivid  ruby  glass,  and  gives  the 
splendid  jewel-like  color  we  see  in  a  fine  window.  The 
very  imperfections  of  the  old  glass,  the  irregularities 
and  bubbles  here  and  there,  sometimes  adds  to  the 
quaint  beauty  of  the  effect.  Then,  too,  the  pieces  used 
are  much  smaller  than  in  a  modern  window,  and  the 
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close  network  of  lead  frame  makes  the  coloring  deeper 
and  more  magnificent. 

The  designers  at  first  followed  the  patterns  of  the 
East,  which  were  mainly  conventional  designs  of  flow¬ 
ers,  leaves,  trefoils,  crosses  and  circles.  One  of  the 
most  famous  of  English  windows  is  called  “The  Five 
Sisters  of  York,”  and  was  made  for  York  Minster  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  group  of  five  very  tall, 
narrow,  pointed  windows  set  close  together,  and  the 
spaces  are  filled  with  a  fine  tracery  of  blossoms,  vines 
and  geometrical  figures. 

As  the  artists  went  on  working,  they  would  set  a 
medallion  containing  a  scene  from  the  Bible  or  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  in  the  center  or  top  of  a  window, 
and  finally,  as  they  found  out  how  to  make  larger  and 
larger  pieces  of  glass,  they  made  larger  human  fig¬ 
ures,  until  a  single  figure  would  fill  the  entire  space. 

DESIGNS  BY  THE  MASTERS. 

Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Durer  and  other  famous 
artists  made  designs  for  stained-glass  windows,  and 
sometimes  worked  in  stained  glass  themselves,  for  ar¬ 
tists  in  old  times  usually  understood  several  different 
trades  and  arts  besides  their  own  work  of  painting 
or  sculpture— as  some  of  them  do  today.  A  master  of 
stained-glass  design  has  said  that  there  is  no  better 
training  for  a  young  artist  than  to  work  a  little  while 
at  least,  in  stained  glass.  The  reason  is  that  in  this 
work  the  artist  has  to  study  the  relations  of  colors,  and 
the  way  to  balance  them  so  as  to  make  a  beautiful 
picture.  If  you  take  some  bits  of  colored  paper,  red, 
blue,  yellow,  green,  and  other  colors,  and  shift  them 
about  in  different  patterns,  you  will  see  that  colors  are 
just  like  tones  in  music,  and  if  you  put  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  red  and  blue  together  you  will  not  get  as  good 
an  effect  as  if  the  quantity  of  red  and  blue  were  un¬ 
equal,  with  a  touch  of  another  color.  In  working 
with  bits  of  glass,  or  stones  in  a  mosaic,  the  artist  can 
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study  the  harmony  of  colors  without  having  to  con¬ 
sider  shading,  and  perspective,  and  other  things  which 
he  would  have  to  attend  to  in  painting  a  picture.  He 
must  get  his  colors  just  right  or  the  window  will  not 
look  right.  The  old  mediaeval  workmen  and  artists, 
who  did  not  work  in  a  hurry,  took  time  enough  to  put 
every  bit  of  color  just  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  we  never  tire  of  looking  at  their 
exquisite  windows. 

The  making  of  colored  glass  became  a  most  won¬ 
derful  art  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Every  glass-blower  had  his  own  secrets  which  he 
guarded  with  the  most  jealous  care.  Often  the  rule  for 
some  special  color  was  kept  in  a  secret  writing,  and 
only  the  master  could  make  it  and  when  he  died,  per¬ 
haps  he  left  the  precious  secret  to  a  favorite  son.  In 
Venice,  the  island  of  Murano  was  given  up  to  glass¬ 
making,  and  the  glass- workers  had  special  privileges. 
No  foreigner  was  allowed  to  be  apprenticed  in  the 
glass-works,  and  certain  families  of  glass-blowers  were 
allowed  even  to  intermarry  with  the  nobility.  The 
craftsmen  and  the  artists  could  neither  of  them  have 
produced  the  beautiful  cathedral  windows  alone.  In 
fact,  the  glass-blowers  were  artists  in  their  way,  and 
the  great  designers  knew  more  than  a  little  about  the 
way  to  make  stained  glass. 

Many  of  the  famous  windows  of  this  period,  like 
the  altar-pieces  and  the  tapestries,  are  made  to  tell 
stories,  for  the  people  of  those  days  could  not  read. 
There  is  a  great  window  in  the  church  of  La  Madel¬ 
eine  in  Troyes,  France,  made  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  which  the  story  of  the  Creation  is  pictured  in 
many-colored  medallions  of  jewel-like  glass.  The 
pictures  of  this  period  were  cut  out  of  colored  glass, 
bit  by  bit,  like  the  pieces  in  a  dissected  map,  and  the 
shading  and  other  lines  were  painted  on  the  glass, 
but  without  much  attempt  at  making  a  really  beautiful 
figure.  The  color  mattered  more  than  the  design. 
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With  the  passing  of  centuries,  the  weather  has  rough¬ 
ened  the  surface  of  this  glass  just  a  little,  and  that 
helps  to  make  the  colors  soft  and  beautiful. 

ARMORIAL  WINDOWS. 

A  later  use  for  stained  glass  which  grew  out  of 
its  use  in  cathedrals,  was  the  armorial  window.  Some¬ 
times,  in  building  a  great  house  or  a  castle,  the  owner 
would  have  a  great  window,  with  many  divisions, 
placed  in  the  hall,  and  fill  in  some  of  the  panes  with 
the  coat-of-arms  of  his  own  family  and  that  of  his 
wife.  Then,  as  time  went  on,  each  heir  would  add 
something  to  the  window,  until  finally  it  was  a  stained- 
glass  record  of  the  life  of  the  family. 

MODERN  STAINED  GLASS. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  as  “hollow  glass” 
—glass  for  table  service,  mirrors  and  other  uses,  be¬ 
gan  to  be  made  more  beautiful  and  elaborate,  stained- 
glass  windows  almost  disappeared  from  the  work¬ 
shops.  Perhaps  the  Reformation  had  something  to 
do  with  this.  The  Protestants  did  not  often  spend 
money  on  colored  windows  in  their  churches  at  first, 
and  the  glass-makers  naturally  ceased  to  make  that 
for  which  there  was  no  sale.  Then,  too,  the  great  ca¬ 
thedrals  were  all  built,  and  their  windows  had  been 
made,  and  there  was  no  new  demand  for  work  of  the 
same  sort.  And  so,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  were  hardly 
made  at  all.  It  was  even  supposed  that  an  artist  who 
could  not  paint  good  pictures  was  quite  good  enough 
to  design  windows,  or  carpets,  or  wall  paper.  Now¬ 
adays  we  have  learned  better.  We  know  that  a  beauti¬ 
ful  color  is  beautiful  in  a  piece  of  silk,  or  glass,  or  in 
a  flower,  and  that  a  graceful  line  is  graceful  any¬ 
where. 
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WILLIAM  MORRIS  AND  HIS  WORK. 

In  every  sort  of  handicraft  the  ideas  of  William 
Morris  had  an  effect.  He  and  his  friends  turned  their 
attention  to  stained  glass  as  well  as  to  other  things 
which  had  been  ugly  because  people  did  not  know 
enough  to  make  them  beautiful.  Burne-Jones,  Ros¬ 
setti  and  other  artists  made  window-designs  that  set 
every  one  talking  about  them.  They  were  not  just 
paintings  worked  out  in  glass;  they  were  pictures  that 
were  intended  to  be  made  of  glass,  and  would  not  have 
been  nearly  as  beautiful  made  of  anything  else. 

JOHN  LA  FARGE. 

The  most  famous  of  American  stained-glass  artists 
was  John  La  Farge,  and  his  exquisite  windows  are 
found  in  churches  in  many  parts  of  America.  In  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York,  there  are  two 
of  his  windows  and  his  most  famous  altar-piece,  a 
fresco  of  the  Ascension.  Nothing  could  show  better 
how  carefuly  an  artist  suits  his  work  to  the  material 
he  has  to  work  with.  The  altar-piece,  which  is  lighted 
only  by  the  soft  light  from  the  narrow  windows  near 
it,  is  all  in  soft,  light  colors,  and  seems  more  like  a 
vision  than  a  painting  on  a  solid  wall.  But  in  the 
stained-glass  windows  the  colors  are  deep  rich  blues 
and  greens  and  purples,  because  the  light  is  to  shine 
through  them,  not  on  them. 

La  Farge  used  one  method  in  his  stained-glass 
work  which  nobody  ever  used  before,  and  which  per¬ 
haps  few  other  men  could  have  used  as  he  did.  In¬ 
stead  of  painting  the  lines  of  shading  on  the  glass  and 
then  firing  it,  the  usual  way,  he  thought  he  could  do 
better  by  twisting  and  shaping  the  glass  itself  so  that 
it  would  be  the  color  he  needed.  But  as  you  can  never 
tell  exactly  what  glass  half-made  is  going  to  do,  or 
what  color  it*  is  going  to.  be,  it  would  take  almost  a 
genius  to  work  out  the  picture  successfully  in  this 
way.  This  artist  was  a  genius  in  color.  If  necessary 
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lie  could  change  his  idea  to  suit  a  color  scheme  in  a 
specially  lovely  bit  of  glass.  But  a  man  who  was  less 
a  genius  than  he  was  might  find  it  better  to  use  pieces 
of  glass  of  plain  colors,  and  paint  them  according  to 
the  design  made  beforehand. 

The  way  in  which  stained-glass  windows  are  made 
today  is  not  very  different  from  the  way  they  were 
made  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  pieces  of 
colored  glass  are  cut  out  and  fitted  together  on  a  large 
sheet  of  plate  glass,  the  size  of  the  window.  But  they 
are  not  put  close  together,  because  the  lead  frame  has 
to  go  between.  Melted  wax  is  poured  into  the  cracks, 
and  when  it  is  hardened  it  is  gone  over  with  black,  so 
that  the  general  effect  will  be  the  same  as  when  the 
window,  in  its  network  of  lead  frame,  is  put  together. 
Then  the  painter  stands  it  up  against  the  light  and 
puts  in  the  shadings  and  markings  with  a  mineral 
paint,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  glass  is  “  fired  ”  like 
a  piece  of  china,  so  that  the  paint  becomes  part  of  the 
glass.  Then  the  window  is  set  in  its  frame. 

In  choosing  a  stained-glass  window  for  a  church 
or  a  house,  people  do  not  always  understand  that  deep, 
rich  colors,  with  the  light  shining  through  them,  are 
much  better  than  gaudy,  brilliant  colors,  and  that  a 
window  must  be  designed  for  a  window.  We  some¬ 
times  see  small  colored  glass  windows  in  houses,  which 
the  builders  have  put  there  either  to  brighten  a  dark 
hall  or  to  let  in  the  light  without  allowing  any  one  out¬ 
side  to  see  into  the  house.  The  men  who  put  these 
windows  in  do  not  often  understand  what  stained- 
glass  should  be  like,  and  they  will  use  colors  that 
would  be  all  right  for  a  couch  cover,  but,  in  a  win¬ 
dow,  make  one’s  eyes  fairly  ache  with  the  glare.  A 
stained-glass  window  is  out  of  place  anywhere  unless 
it  is  beautiful;  plain,  clear  glass  or  ground  glass  is 
much  better.  Our  houses  are  made  to  live  in,  and  we 
cannot  live  comfortably  with  a  window  that  dazzles 
our  eyes  whenever  we  look  at  it. 
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WHERE  BOOKS  WERE  ILLUMINATED. 

P  to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  books  in 
the  libraries  of  the  world  had  been  written  by 
A  book  was  therefore  an  individual  thing,  no 
two  being  just  alike;  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
desire  to  make  the  work  attractive,  led  the  scribe  not 
only  to  write  it  as  carefully  as  he  could  but  to  add  to 
it  various  decorations. 

These  decorations  consisted  sometimes  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  ornamental  initials  and  borders,  sometimes  of 
the  addition  of  colors,  sometimes  the  painting  of  pic¬ 
tures.  To  enrich  the  book  still  further,  there  were 
added  gold  and  silver  in  letters  and  ornament. 

The  word  ‘  ‘  illumination,  ’  ’  as  it  has  been  applied 
to  books,  means  the  ‘ ‘ lighting  up”  of  the  page  with 
bright  colors  and  gold  or  silver;  and  an  illuminator  is 
an  artist  who  embellishes  a  lettered  page  with  orna¬ 
ment  done  in  colors,  and  with  the  addition  of  burnished 
metals. 

Closely  connected  with  this  word  “illumination” 
is  the  term  “miniature.”  This  work,  which  we  now 
apply  to  little  portraits  and  figures,  usually  drawn  on 
ivory,  originally  meant  coloring  in  red,  and  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  word  minium,  a  red  paint.  And  now¬ 
adays,  when  a  written  or  printed  page  is  ornamented 
with  red  initials  or  lines,  it  is  said  to  be  rubricated. 

Miniature  painting  of  figures  and  scenes  was  wide¬ 
ly  used  in  manuscripts,  although,  strictly,  it  should 
not  be  called  illumination  except  when  gold  or  silver 
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is  used  with  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
miniature  painter  of  whom  any  record  exists  was  a 
woman.  This  lady,  Lala,  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  and  painted  portraits  on  ivory  and  vellum. 
One  of  her  commissions  was  the  painting  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  portraits  in  a  great  biographical  work  called 
Varro’s  Hebdomades. 

WHAT  EARLY  BOOKS  WERE  WRITTEN  ON. 

The  earliest  books  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
were  written  on  papyrus,  a  material  made  from  the 
flattened  pith  of  the  papyrus  plant,  and  the  forerunner 
of  paper.  These  “books”  were  in  the  form  of  long 
rolls,  familiar  to  us  through  biblical  illustrations,  and 
still  seen  in  Jewish  synagogues.  Papyrus  was  in  com¬ 
mon  use  in  Europe  as  late  as  the  seventh  century, 
A.D.,  and  in  Egypt  until  the  tenth  century;  but  it  be¬ 
came  very  brittle  with  age,  and  comparatively  few 
good  examples  remain. 

Much  more  durable  materials  were  the  whitened 
and  polished  skins,  parchment,  and  vellum,  used  for 
all  the  important  books.  These  two  words  should  not 
be  confused,  as  parchment  is  sheepskin  and  vellum 
is  calfskin.  Parchment  owes  its  name  to  the  city  of 
Pergamos,  where,  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  the  king 
(Eumenes  II),  who  wished  to  form  a  library  to  rival 
the  Alexandrian  libraries,  was  refused  papyrus  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  of  Egypt,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  prepare  sheepskins  as  a  substitute.  The  latter  had, 
however,  been  used  as  a  writing  material  long  before 
this  time. 

WHAT  EARLY  BOOKS  WERE  WRITTEN  WITH. 

The  writing  was  done  with  pens  cut  from  reeds, 
which  were  held  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  paper. 
The  colors,  applied  both  with  pen  and  brush,  were 
brilliant  and  permanent.  The  reds  were  vermilion 
and  minium  (red  lead);  the  blues,  ultra-marine  made 
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from  powdered  lapis  lazuli.  The  gold  and  silver  were 
the  pure  metals,  applied  both  in  sheets  of  gold  and 
silver  leaf,  and  made  into  liquid  for  writing  by  being 
triturated  (ground  up)  with  honey. 

The  methods  of  their  application  were  carefully 
guarded  as  secrets,  and  in  some  manuscripts  there 
are  quaint  old  recipes  for  applying  gold  leaf  to  vellum, 
which  are  entirely  worthless  as  recipes,  and  evidently 
intended  to  mislead. 

Early  in  the  Christian  era,  the  form  of  books  was 
changed  from  the  roll  to  the  “codex,”  or  shape  of  our 
present  books,  with  large  pages. 

A  CRAZE  FOR  ILLUMINATION. 

The  real  start  of  mediaeval  illumination  was  at  the 
beginning  of  Byzantine  art,  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
the  Emperor  Justinian  rebuilt  Constantinople.  Amid 
the  splendor  and  extravagance  of  that  period,  magnifi¬ 
cent  books  were  produced.  The  vellum  was  colored 
in  rich  purples  and  crimsons,  and  written  upon  with 
gold  and  silver  letters.  The  craze  for  the  possession 
of  sumptuous  volumes  led  royal  patrons  to  vie  with 

one  another  in  the  demand  for  costlv  materials  in  bind- 

* 

ings  and  decoration. 

The  illumination  of  manuscripts  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  their  writing  that,  to  understand  it,  we 
must  know  something  of  the  development  and  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  OUR  ALPHABET. 

The  letters  which  we  now  use  were  obtained  bv  the 

%/ 

Romans  from  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  turn  derived 
most  of  them  from  the  Phoenicians,  whose  traditions 
say  that  they  were  adapted  from  the  Egyptians;  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  true,  as  Canon  Taylor  says,  that 
“if  we  set  aside  the  still  more  wonderful  invention 
of  speech,  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet  may  fairly  be 
accounted  the  most  wonderful  as  well  as  the  most  fruit- 
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ful  of  all  tlie  past  achievements  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect/ y 

The  earliest  letters  in  which  we  are  interested  are 
the  Roman  capitals,  which  are  found  on  monumental 
inscriptions  of  the  period  of  Rome’s  greatest  glory. 
This  alphabet,  which  we  now  call  Old  Roman,  is  the 
parent  of  all  the  styles,  however  diversified,  that  are 
in  use  today,  and,  curiously  enough,  instead  of  being 
archaic,  it  is  the  most  useful  letter  for  designers— so 
much  so  that  a  very  good  rule  today,  for  those  apply¬ 
ing  letters  in  design,  is  “when  in  doubt  use  Old  Ro¬ 
man.”  And  this  letter,  with  such  modifications  as 
would  arise  from  writing  it  with  a  broad  pen  instead 
of  cutting  it  with  a  chisel,  was  used  in  the  earliest 
Roman  manuscript.  Very  few  examples  of  these 
“square  capital”  manuscripts  remain.  Among  them 
are  fragments  from  Vergil,  found  at  Rome,  written 
perhaps  in  the  second  or  third  century. 

The  first  modification,  the  result  of  rapid  writing, 
is  what  is  known  as  the  “rustic”  letter  (though  the 
name  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  appearance),  written 
with  the  pen  turned  at  such  an  angle  that  the  vertical 
strokes  are  thin  and  the  horizontal  strokes  heavv. 
There  are  two  illuminated  copies  of  Vergil  in  the 
Vatican  library  (Vat.  3225  and  3867),  done  in  rustic 
capitals,  probably  in  the  fourth  century.  At  the  same 
time  or  a  little  later,  the  beautiful  letters  with  rounded 
outlines,  known  as  uncials,  were  developed.  From 
these  there  was  evolved,  in  Ireland,  a  most  remark¬ 
able  and  interesting  form  called  the  Celtic  or  Irish 
lialf-uncial. 

A  BOOK  SO  BEAUTIFUL  AS  TO  BE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  ANGELS. 

Early  missionaries  to  Ireland,  the  foremost  of  whom 
were  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba,  carried  with  them 
Roman  and  Byzantine  books,  and,  influenced  by  these 
and  their  own  prehistoric  art,  Irish  scribes,  in  tran¬ 
scribing  the  Gospels,  developed  a  most  original  native 
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style,  with  the  ornament  on  a  geometrical  basis.  In¬ 
stead  of  miniatures,  the  decoration  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  elaboration  of  huge  initials,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  chapter,  one  or  two  letters  often  occupy¬ 
ing  a  whole  page,  and  covered  with  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  spirals  and  interlacements.  Tlie  greatest  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  period  is  the  beautiful  Gospel-book,  called 
the  “Book  of  Kells,”  written  in  the  seventh  or  early 
eighth  century  and  now  preserved  at  Trinity  College 
in  Dublin.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  manuscript  of 
any  period  ever  found,  and  the  work  in  it  is  so  minute 
and  so  perfect  that  for  centuries  its  writing  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  angels. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a  great  impetus  was 
given  to  learning  of  all  kinds.  The  Irish  missionaries, 
who  were  also  artists,  had  crossed  to  the  continent, 
carrying  their  work  with  them.  By  the  order  of  789, 
schools  were  established  at  many  different  points.  Of 
these  the  most  notable  was  that  of  St.  Martin’s  at 
Tours,  placed  in  charge  of  Charlemagne’s  secretary, 
Alcuin  of  York,  the  best  scholar  of  that  century.  Un¬ 
der  his  direction,  the  ecclesiastical  books  were  revised 
and  rewritten,  he  himself  revising  the  Bible. 
v  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  capitals  and  small  letters;  they  were  now  dif¬ 
ferentiated,  and  the  lower  case  letters  that  were  de¬ 
veloped  are  called,  after  Charlemagne,  Carolingian, 
or  Caroline  minuscules,  the  word  “minuscule”  mean¬ 
ing  simply  the  lower  case  letters,  as  distinguished 
from  “majuscules,”  or  capitals. 

THE  MARK  AND  THE  BOOK. 

The  story  of  manuscripts  and  illumination,  and  how 
the  art  grew  and  spread  from  this  time  on,  is  very 
interesting.  The  monks  were  almost  the  only  writers, 
working  without  pay  and  feeling  that  they  were  do¬ 
ing  God  a  service.  Each  monastery  had  its  scriptor¬ 
ium  or  writing  room,  and  often  a  number  of  copies 
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of  one  book  were  made  at  tbe  same  time,  tbe  copy¬ 
ists  writing,  while  one  of  the  number  read  from  the 
original.  They  often  grew  weary  of  their  task,  but 
were  encouraged  in  some  cases  by  believing  that  each 
word  written  atoned  for  one  sin.  Sometimes  one  monk 
would  make  an  entire  book,  writing  it,  illuminating  it, 
and  binding  it;  but  usually  the  work  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  writers  and  illuminators.  The  labor  naturally 
seems  to  us  very  slow,  but  the  writing  of  one  book  was 
not  the  work  of  a  life  time,  as  some  people  think.  Of 
one  assiduous  old  monk  it  is  chronicled  that  a  two 
horse  wagon  could  not  contain  the  books  he  had  writ¬ 
ten. 


WRITING  AND  REWRITING. 

In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  so  much  writ¬ 
ing  was  being  done  that  parchment  became  very  ex¬ 
pensive;  the  natural  result  was  that,  in  the  attempt  to 
get  more  words  on  a  page,  the  letters  were  compressed. 
The  rounded  forms  of  the  “Caroline”  became  narrow 
and  angular,  giving  the  style  known  as  “Gothic.” 
The  form  of  Gothic  best  known  to  us  in  modern  work 
is  the  “Old  English”  letter,  which  is  used  in  engrav¬ 
ing  and  printing  invitations  and  the  like.  When  the 
letter  became  so  much  compressed  that  the  white 
spaces  between  the  strokes  were  narrower  than  the 
strokes  themselves,  it  was  called  “black  letter.”  The 
scarcity  of  parchment  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  books.  The  writing  on  old  parchments 
was  erased  and  new  books  written  on  the  same  skins. 
Scholars  now  attempt  to  read  the  early  writing  of 
these  “palimpsests”  by  chemically  restoring  the 
erased  writing. 

GUILD  ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  FEATS. 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  are  called 
the  Golden  Age  of  Illumination.  While  much  work 
was  still  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church,  there  arose 
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at  this  time  a  body  of  expert  craftsmen  who  were  not 
monks,  but  journeymen  artists,  united  in  close  frater¬ 
nities  and  joined  in  guilds  very  similar  to  the  labor 
unions  of  today.  They  traveled  from  place  to  place, 
generally  working  under  the  patronage  of  royalty,  or 
of  the  great  families  of  the  time. 

Comparing  the  illuminations  of  this  period  with 
the  earlier  work  we  find  that  the  heavy  foliage,  large 
initials,  and  grotesque  terminations  made  with  the 
heads  and  bodies  of  animals  and  monsters,  have  given 
place  to  lighter  and  more  graceful  ornament,  with 
much  smaller  initials,  and  wide,  delicately  drawn  bord¬ 
ers  of  interlacing  and  foliated  stems,  the  ivy  leaf  be¬ 
ing  much  used  as  a  motif.  The  miniatures  display 
much  greater  artistic  skill,  and  more  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure. 

THE  FRIGHTFUL  LOSS  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  great  libraries  and  museums  of  Europe  con¬ 
tain  many  examples  of  the  illuminations  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  but  many,  many  times  more  specimens  than 
now  exist  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  through  wars, 
fires,  and  vandalism.  We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
scholars  called  paleologists,  who  have  read  these  old 
manuscripts  and  told  us  about  the  conditions  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people  who  lived  in  those  times,  and  trans¬ 
late  for  us  the  literature  of  the  past  centuries. 

THE  EXCLUSIVENESS  OF  ILLUMINATION. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that,  on  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  illumination  of  manuscripts  was  given 
up,  but  this  is  not  altogether  the  case.  The  very 
cheapness  of  printed  books  gave  the  royal  patrons  of 
the  illuminators  a  fine  contempt  for  things  that  could 
be  so  cheaply  made.  These  princely  book-buyers 
wished  the  exclusiveness  and  individuality,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  order  hand-made  books  with  the  same  dis¬ 
crimination  and  liberality  as  they  had  done  before. 


Eatus  wrquino 
habiitnifpnfiho 
nupionmuftm 


TmuiTiuoitabiturDifariioriT.sa^ 

fnttaiimiaiiiiipnmnquoaplantatu 


it  lrme  ftniflns  a  lmainm:  quoDfruftniii 
im.  ihbitmtrnpiffuo.^=^sa^i 
sTtfoliumnns  wmfcflnft:iTonimaqm 


i;mar  prates  a  fanr  trrrr 


frouminfunnnirmiDinnwftiao:Dfq> 


tmrstnronftUo  nttamn 


PAGE  FROM  A  PSALTER. — This  is  a  superb  example  of  Illumination, 
showing  great  beauty  of  design  and  color.  The  miniature  in  the  initial  rep¬ 
resents  David  with  his  harp. 
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Some  of  tlie  richest  and  finest  manuscripts  in  existence 
were  written  after  printing  had  become  very  com¬ 
mon.  A  great  many  scribes  and  copyists,  however, 
who  were  not  skilled  illuminators,  were  put  out  of 
business  by  the  sale  of  printed  books. 

In  the  very  first  printing,  which  was  done  from 
single  wood-cut  blocks  the  size  of  the  page,  and,  in 
some  of  the  early  printing,  with  movable  types,  blank 
spaces  were  left  to  be  illuminated  by  hand,  and  the 
books  were  sold  as  hand-written  books.  The  book 
buyers  soon  discovered  this  deception,  and  its  practice 
was  abandoned.  The  initials  and  ornaments  were  then 
printed  from  wood-cuts,  and  sometimes  tinted  by  hand. 
This  method  is  now  used  by  some  publishers  of  de  luxe 
editions,  and  advertised  as  “hand  illuminating.” 

THE  GOTHIC  AND  THE  GERMAN. 

The  earliest  type  was  Gothic,  made  in  imitation  of 
the  Gothic  writing.  The  famous  Gutenberg  Bible,  a 
copy  of  which  sold  in  1911  for  $50,000,  has  this 
type.  About  1470,  the  Roman  type  based  on  the  Caro¬ 
line  minuscule,  and  very  nearly  as  we  have  it  in  our 
books  today,  began  slowly  to  replace  the  Gothic,  and 
was  finally  adopted  by  all  European  countries  except 
Germany,  whose  illegible  German  text,  or  “fractur” 
letter,  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  medieval  form. 

The  first  printers  were  illuminators,  and  had  the 
artists’  appreciation  for  the  appearance  of  the  page. 
With  each  succeeding  century  the  quality  of  printing 
deteriorated,  and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  years  that  the  possibilities  of  printing  as  an  art 
have  been  realized. 

A  RENAISSANCE  OF  LETTERING  IS  AT  HAND. 

There  is  at  the  present  time,  as  well,  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  real  beauty  in  good  hand-lettering, 
and  a  more  extensive  use  of  it  than  at  any  time  since 
printing  was  invented.  So  extensive  is  this  interest 
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that  it  may  be  called  a  renaissance  of  lettering.  We 
shall  never  have  a  revival  of  illumination,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  busy  modern  times 
it  would  be  a  sinful  waste  of  life  to  emulate  the  old 
work.  Such  a  revival  was  attempted  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  led  by  a  skilful  artist,  Owen 
Jones,  and  for  a  time  was  quite  in  vogue,  but  soon 
died  a  natural  death.  The  fourteenth  century  could 
not  be  brought  into  the  nineteenth.  The  present  re¬ 
vival,  by  contrast,  is  meeting  present  day  conditions, 
and  the  application  of  beautiful  lettering  in  design, 
in  architecture,  in  bookmaking,  in  craft-work,  and  even 
in  commercial  work  and  advertising  its  usefulness  and 
beauty  are  being  better  understood  and  appreciated. 

The  use  of  hand-drawn  lettering  in  connection  with 
printing  is  made  possible  on  account  of  the  ease  of  its 
reproduction  by  the  modern  photo-mechanical  proc¬ 
esses.  The  drawings  may  be  of  any  size,  preferably 
larger  than  the  desired  reproduction,  and  the  print¬ 
ing  plates,  made  on  zinc  or  copper,  are  very  inex¬ 
pensive. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  books  on  lettering 
and  illumination  published,  and  the  student  or  crafts¬ 
man  may  easily  become  familiar  with  the  art  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  apply  it  in  design,  when  necessary;  and 
the  pleasure  found  in  the  ability  to  make  beautiful 
letters,  and  to  appreciate  those  made  by  others,  will 
amply  repay  the  time  spent  in  its  study. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Metal  Working. 

THE  OLDEST  TRADE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

you  go  by  the  little,  low  shop  close  to 
^ie  road>  where  the  blacksmith  is  at  work, 
and  hear  the  clink  of  his  hammer  on  the  an¬ 
vil,  you  are  listening  to  the  music  of  one  of  the  very 
oldest  trades  in  the  world.  There  is  no  country  where 
metal  work  has  not  been  known  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  where  metals  wrought  into  tools  have  not 
been  discovered— the  work  of  lost  races  of  men. 

The  first  metal  work  in  the  world  probably  was  a 
spearhead,  for  we  know  that  the  spear  is  one  of  the 
oldest  weapons  of  mankind.  Even  some  of  the  great 
apes  use  a  stick  in  a  spear-like  fashion,  and  some  sav¬ 
ages  have  a  way  of  hardening  wood,  by  charring  it,  to 
make  the  point  of  the  spear  more  effective.  But  as 
soon  as  a  tribe  learned  to  make  iron  points  to  spears, 
arrows,  lances  and  tomahawks,  it  could  soon  get  the 
better  of  those  which  had  not  the  art  of  working  with 
iron.  Then  came  the  knife,  dirk,  dagger  or  poniard; 
it  has  had  all  these  names  and  many  more.  The 
hatchet  was  used  by  some  of  the  natives  of  India  both 
for  cutting  and  hurling,  and  a  little  Gond  of  Cen¬ 
tral  India  can  throw  a  hatchet  a  great  distance  so  ac¬ 
curately  that  it  will  generally  be  found  buried  in  the 
head  of  his  enemy.  So  long  as  tribes  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  fighting,  the  smith  spent  most  of  his  time 
making  weapons,  for  iron  was  too  precious  and  too 
hard  to  work,  for  it  to  be  wasted  in  other  uses. 

After  awhile,  in  one  place  and  another,  in  parts 
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of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  America,  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  certain  tribes  came  to  be  so  strong  that 
they  did  not  need  to  tight  all  the  time,  and  the  smith 
could  turn  his  attention  to  other  uses  of  iron.  Traps 
were  made  to  catch  the  wild  animals  of  the  torests. 
Cooking-pots  were  made,  so  that  food  could  be  boiled 
as  well  as  roasted.  Knives  for  skinning,  for  wood¬ 
cutting,  and  for  butchering  were  shaped.  Sometimes 
shields  were  made  of  thin  plates  of  iron.  And  certain 
savage  tribes  in  Africa  used  iron  for  decoration  oc¬ 
casionally. 

But  ironwork  is  not  the  only  metal  work  known 
everywhere.  When  Rome  was  founded  by  a  few  cat- 
tlemen,  building  their  cabins  on  the  Seven  Hills,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  an  iron  tool  in  the  whole  region. 
Everything  that  was  not  made  of  wood,  or  stone,  was 
of  bronze,  and  when  iron  was  first  made  into  tools  it 
was  regarded  in  many  primitive  countries  with  a  good 
deal  of  suspicion.  It  was  noticed  that  lightning  seemed 
to  have  a  special  affection  for  iron,  and  lightning  was 
a  thing  very  much  to  be  feared.  In  some  savage  tribes 
in  Africa  the  medicine  men  get  their  power  from  their 
shrewd  understanding  of  the  relation  between  iron  and 
lightning.  They  have  found  out  that  where  there  is  a 
vein  of  iron  in  the  earth,  lightning  is  very  likely  to 
strike  in  a  storm,  and  if  they  want  to  do  any  conjur¬ 
ing  with  electricity  they  do  it  in  that  sort  of  a  place. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  god  of  thunder,  who 
was  Thor  in  the  north,  and  Jupiter  or  Zeus  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  forged  javelins  of  iron  and  cast  them  down 
to  earth,  and  that  this  was  what  killed  persons  who 
were  struck  by  lightning.  So  we  can  easily  see  that 
iron  was  a  most  mysterious  and  awful  metal  to  the 
people  who  first  began  to  use  it. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  we  read  that  Tu¬ 
bal  Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  was  a  great 
worker  in  metals,  and  taught  other  smiths  his  curious 
secrets.  In  every  nation  there  is  some  story  of  a  great. 
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strong,  wise  craftsman  who  did  this,  and  whose  wis¬ 
dom  made  him  a  patron  saint  of  the  blacksmiths.  We 
do  not  know  all  that  tbe  blacksmiths  of  those  far¬ 
away  times  could  do,  because  iron  rusts,  and  goes  to 
pieces,  and  so  many  of  their  tools  have  been  lost,  but 
we  know  that  they  used  it  for  most  of  their  important 
tools  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  We  read  in  the  Bible 
of  soldiers  beating  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  this  gives 
us  another  light  on  the  metal  workers,  for  it  shows  that 
iron  was  so  precious  that  it  was  often  re-melted  and 
used  over  again.  It  was  used  for  ploughs,  spades, 
reaping-hooks,  axes,  chains,  and  other  farming  and 
carpenter  tools,  just  as  it  is  now;  but  it  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  used,  in  fact  it  was  not  used  at  all,  in  the  old 
times,  for  one  use  which  is  very  common  today,  and 
that  is,  nails.  Houses  were  not  put  together  with  nails 
until  a  comparatively  late  time.  If  you  read  about  the 
building  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  described  very  minutely,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  any  nails  having  been  used  in  it. 
Wooden  furniture  and  houses  were  put  together  as 
some  modern  furniture  is  now,  by  fitting  the  pieces  in¬ 
to  one  another  according  to  carpenter-secrets. 

ARMOR  AND  MAIL-COATS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  art  of  armor-making 
reached  its  finest  point,  and  there  are  many  secrets  of 
this  work  which  have  now  been  lost.  There  were  ways 
of  forging  the  armor  so  that  it  was  both  light  and 
strong,  and  when  plate-armor  was  made,  it  was  joined 
so  cunningly  that  no  thrust  of  a  lance  or  sword  could 
slip  between.  The  best  of  this  work  was  done  in 
Spain.  We  find  Locksley,  in  Ivanhoe,  trying  in  vain 
to  pierce  De  Bracy’s  ‘ 4 Spanish  steel-coat”  with  an 
arrow;  and  Ivanhoe’s  armor  in  the  tournament  helped 
to  save  his  life.  But  even  the  lightest  plate  armor 
was  a  good  heavy  load  for  a  man  to  carry,  and  after 
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awhile  the  armorers  turned  their  attention  to  mail- 
coats,  as  they  were  called,  made  of  thousands  of  little 
links  of  steel  woven  together.  Sometimes  a  coat  of  this 
kind  was  so  finely  forged,  that  when  taken  off  it  would 
fall  together  into  a  double  handful  of  clinking  steel, 
and  yet,  spread  out,  it  would  cover  a  man’s  body.  It 
had  the  disadvantage,  of  course,  that  if  a  man  got  a 
vicious  sword-thrust  the  flexible  coat  would  be  driven 
into  the  flesh  and  leave  a  bad  bruise,  hut  that  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  cut,  and  the  head,  shoulders,  elbows,  knees 
and  breast  were  protected  by  plates  of  steel,  and  by 
the  shield  carried  on  the  left  arm.  Horses  also  wore 
plate  armor,  often  with  a  spike  of  steel  pointing  from 
the  forehead.  But  when  gunpowder  came  in,  armor 
went  out.  Not  only  were  cannon-balls  equal  to  carry¬ 
ing  off  a  man’s  head,  helmet  and  all,  but  one  of  the 
first  uses  of  powder  was  in  bombs  and  grenades, 
against  which  armor  was  no  defense  and  rather  a  dis¬ 
advantage  and  a  poor  despised  foot  soldier,  with  a 
grenade  in  hand  could  face  a  squadron  of  armored 
knights. 

After  the  smiths  were  released  from  the  work  of 
making  armor,  there  was  a  great  revival  of  the  smith ’s 
craft  for  peaceful  uses.  Germany  and  Holland  were 
particularly  ingenious  in  the  use  of  metal.  One  use 
of  iron  which  we  do  not  see  today  was  in  the  making 
of  strong-boxes,  or  great  chests  for  the  keeping  of 
treasure.  Sometimes  these  were  made  of  iron  alto¬ 
gether,  and  sometimes  of  oak  or  other  heavy  wood, 
with  bands,  locks  and  corners  of  heavy  wrought  iron. 
Sometimes  there  were  curiously  contrived  springs  and 
locks  to  keep  the  treasure  safe.  Another  less  pleas¬ 
ant  use  for  iron  was  in  the  making  of  slave-rings.  A 
common  slave  wore  a  ring  of  iron  round  his  neck,  made 
in  two  halves  linked  by  a  hinge  on  one  side.  When  the 
ring  snapped  together  it  locked.  The  ring  might  be 
made  of  brass,  and  in  the  case  of  a  jester  or  favorite 
slave,  of  silver. 
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HOUSEHOLD  METALS  OF  MEDIAEVAL  TIMES. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  a  great  variety  of  metal 
./ork  used  in  the  household.  An  old  cast-iron  grate- 
back  in  a  museum  at  Bruges  is  designed  to  show  a 
hearth-fire  of  those  days.  It  was  not  till  about  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  that  chimneys  were  in  common  use. 
The  first  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  a 
metal  hood  or  canopy  hung  over  it  for  the  smoke  to 
rise  through,  while  the  family  literally  sat  in  a  cir¬ 
cle  round  the  brick  or  stone  circular  hearth.  From 
this  overhead  contrivance  hung  the  iron  crane,  gen¬ 
erally  made  of  wrought  iron  and  often  twisted  and 
curled  very  gracefully.  S-sliaped  iron  hooks  were 
strung  along  the  arms  of  the  crane,  so  that  several 
pots  could  be  hung  from  it.  These  were  called  “tram¬ 
mels,”  and  there  was  a  longer  iron  rod  with  a  curved 
end,  by  which  the  pot  could  be  lifted  off  the  fire  when 
the  time  came;  this  was  called  a  “pot-hook.”  The 
poker,  tongs  and  fire-shovel  were  of  brass  or  iron,  and 
in  Holland  one  often  sees  several  sizes  in  tongs;  there 
are  small  tongs  not  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  used 
to  pick  up  live  coals  for  a  pipe.  Then  there  were, 
of  course,  the  andirons  or  “fire-dogs,”  and  sometimes 
“fire  baskets”  to  hold  live  coals.  Most  of  the  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  were  made  of  iron  or  copper  until  our 
grandmothers ’  time,  although  in  Italy  they  still  use 
earthen  casseroles,  as  they  have  ever  done  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  The  iron  pot  hanging  on  the 
crane  is  probably  the  patriarch  of  kitchen  kettles.  The 
gridiron  sometimes  stood  on  high  legs,  so  that  a  bed 
of  coals  could  be  raked  out  under  it.  The  frying-pan 
was  always  made  with  a  long  handle  and  long  legs 
(from  which  it  gets  its  name  of  spider),  and  there  was 
a  three-legged  iron  stool  called  a  “trivet”  made  to 
set  coffee-pots  or  saucepans  on.  Another  kettle  which 
has  quite  vanished  is  the  bake-kettle,  which  was  of 
heavy  iron  with  an  iron  lid;  the  cake  or  biscuits  were 
put  inside,  the  kettle  was  set  on  the  coals,  and  coals 
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were  heaped  on  the  lid.  Kitchen  spoons  were  of  iron 

also,  and  so  were  lamps,  and  lantern-frames,  flat-irons, 

and  the  spits  on  which  meat  was  roasted.  We  can  see 

that  when  all  the  cooking  had  to  he  done  round  the 

fire,  and  all  the  family  had  to  sit  near  it  to  be  warm, 

there  was  a  good  reason  for  building  it  in  the  middle 

of  the  floor.  The  spindle  and  the  other  household  tools 

were  of  course  generally  made  of  iron  and  steel. 

Needles  were  very  precious,  and  so  were  pins,  when 

they  were  first  made;  the  spending  money  of  a  young 

lady  who  could  afford  some  luxurious  trinkets  was 

called  her  ‘  ‘  pin-money. ’  ’  Girls  who  could  not  afford 

pins  fastened  their  garments  with  strings,  buttons, 

laces  and  sometimes  with  thorns.  Nails  were  also  verv 

%/ 

precious,  for  every  one  was  of  wrought  iron,  made 
separately.  It  seems  a  most  peculiar  thing  to  do,  but 
before  the  American  Revolution  it  was  rather  com¬ 
mon,  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  country,  for  people  to 
burn  down  a  wooden  house  when  they  moved  out  of 
it,  to  get  the  nails;  a  law  was  Anally  made  forbidding 
this  practice.  Iron  was  also  used  for  the  latches  and 
hinges  of  doors,  and  for  keys,  and  all  these  were  de¬ 
signed  in  graceful  and  curious  patterns  by  the  old- 
time  metal  workers. 

Another  metal  much  used  up  to  a  hundred  years 
ago  was  pewter,  of  which  dishes,  spoons,  tankards, 
porringers,  mugs  and  plates  were  made.  Only  rich 
people  could  have  china  dishes,  so  the  usual  table  ware 
was  pewter  or  wood.  The  forks  of  iron,  or  steel,  had 
only  two  tines,  or  three  at  the  most,  so,  up  to  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  most  people  ate  with  their  knives. 

Everybody  knows  that  one  chief  use  of  iron  is  for 
horseshoes,  but  not  everybody  knows  that  there  was 
a  time  when  cows  were  also  shod.  Oxen  are  shod, 
where  they  are  used  for  farm  work,  but  not  every 
blacksmith  can  do  it,  and  one  reason  why  ox-teams 
have  gone  out  of  use  in  many  localities  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  anybody  who  knows  how  to  shoe  oxen. 
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THE  SURVEYOR’S  CHAIN,  THEN  AND  NOW. 

Steel  and  iron  work  lias  made  such  tremendous  ad¬ 
vances  within  the  last  hundred  years  that  a  large  book 
might  be  written  about  the  new  methods  of  using  it.  To 
take  one  thing  alone,  we  might  look  at  the  history  of 
the  surveyor’s  chain.  We  can  easily  see,  of  course, 
that  in  surveying  it  is  important  to  have  a  measure 
that  will  be  exactly  right.  But  iron  chains  do  not  stay 
exactly  the  same  length  in  all  weathers.  When  it  is 
hot  they  expand,  and  when  it  is  cold  they  contract, 
and  while  the  difference  in  the  length  of  a  chain  is  not 
very  great,  when  you  come  to  multiply  it  several  hun¬ 
dred  times  it  amounts  to  a  good  many  feet  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two. 

Today  the  surveyor  does  not  use  a  chain,  as  Lincoln 
did  when  he  went  surveying  on  the  new  prairie  land. 
He  uses  a  flexible  steel  cord  or  rope  made  of  thousands 
of  little  links  so  cunningly  arranged  that  the  length  of 
the  measure  does  not  vary  even  the  fraction  of  an  inch 
the  year  round.  The  same  wonderful  accuracy  has 
been  gained  in  the  making  of  all  steel  instruments 
such  as  sextants,  compasses,  chronometers,  and  barom¬ 
eters,  which  are  used  for  scientific  work.  All  this 
has  come  to  pass  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
so  that  we  might  truthfully  say  that  owing  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  steel  work  to-day  a  true  map  of  the  world 
is  now  being  made  for  the  first  time. 

SOME  PLACES  WHERE  IRON  IS  NOT  DESIRABLE. 

Yet  there  are  some  sorts  of  work  where  the  art  of 
the  old  bronze  craftsmen  still  comes  in.  A  disad¬ 
vantage  of  iron  or  steel  for  some  uses,  is  that  it  is 
acted  upon  by  magnets.  A  very  large  gun  on  a  small 
vessel  might  pull  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  compass 
about  so  that  it  would  be  of  little  use.  One  of  the 
latest  and  most  wonderful  achievements  in  metal  work 
is  the  surveying  ship  used  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  correct  the  mapmaking  of  the  world.  It 
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was  seen  that  in  making  such  very  careful  and  accu¬ 
rate  surveys  it  would  not  do  to  have  anything  in  the 
ship  which  could  he  acted  upon  by  magnetism.  There 
are  huge  magnetic  rocks  and  mountains  made  up 
partly  of  lodestone,  and  they  affect  the  compasses  of 
ships  so  that  wrecks  have  been  caused.  So  this  sur¬ 
veying  ship  was  built  without  a  bit  of  iron  or  steel  in 
her  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  if  you  stop  and 
count  up  the  number  of  ways  these  metals  are  used 
in  an  ordinary  ship,  you  will  see  how  difficult  this 
would  be.  There  is  not  even  a  bit  of  steel  in  the 
cook’s  galley.  Aluminum,  bronze  and  silver  are  used 
where  an  ordinary  ship  contains  magnetic  minerals. 

A  place  where  iron  must  be  used  with  caution  is  in 
plumbing,  for  water  would  rust  the  iron,  and  make 
holes  in  the  pipes.  So  here  another  mineral,  lead,  is 
used.  Bronze  is  chosen  for  statues,  and  fountains,  and 
other  uses  of  metal  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  the 
weather.  In  old-fashioned  gardens  we  sometimes  find 
lead  statues.  Iron  has  almost  disappeared  from  the 
kitchen,  because  ways  have  been  invented  to  enamel 
the  pots  and  pans,  making  what  we  call  granite  ware; 
or  aluminum  is  used.  The  modern  metal  worker,  too, 
knows  secrets  of  covering  iron  with  silver,  or  nickel, 
or  some  other  metal  which  will  not  rust.  Copper  has 
gone  out  of  the  kitchen,  because  unless  it  is  very  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  it  will  poison  whatever  is  cooked  in  it  with 
verdigris,  and  brass  has  somewhat  the  same  habit.  So 
we  may  see  that  in  about  fifty  years  the  use  of  metals 
in  the  house  has  changed  altogether.  Iron  has  been 
replaced  by  porcelain,  tin,  and  aluminum,  and  pewter 
by  nickel;  instead  of  brass,  nickel,  silver  and  granite 
ware  are  employed,  displacing  the  blacksmith  in  every 
village  who  once  made  all  the  metal  ware  used  there. 
Great  factories  turn  out  everything  that  can  be  thought 
of.  In  one  little  town  in  Massachusetts  with  only 
about  five  thousand  people,  enough  shovels  are  made 
to  supply  two-thirds  of  America. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Textiles  and  Rugs. 

SYMBOLS  WOVEN  IN  THE  DESIGN. 

HERE  did  the  first  weaver  make  the  first 
cloth!  We  do  not  know.  Weaving  is  an 
art  so  old  that  it  was  invented  by  races 
whose  very  names  no  one  knows  today.  But  it  prob¬ 
ably  began  somewhere  near  the  equator,  and  the  first 
web  was  undoubtedly  more  like  matting  than  like  mus¬ 
lin.  If  you  look  closely  at  a  coffee-sack  or  a  cotton- 
bale  cover  you  find  that  it  is  a  very  coarse,  rough 
cloth,  and  rather  prickly.  It  is  made  of  jute  or  hemp, 
and  these  two  plants  grow  in  countries  where  weaving 
has  been  done  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years. 
The  tough  stems  of  these  plants  are  soaked  in  water, 
and  the  stringy  fibers  make  rope,  or  cord,  or  cloth. 
Away  back  in  the  beginning  of  history  some  ingenious 
person  was  probably  looking  for  something  from 
which  to  make  a  basket,  and  wove  these  fibres  first  in¬ 
to  a  basket  and  then  into  a  bag,  and  finally  into  cloth. 
Even  today,  if  you  go  to  Panama,  you  will  find  the  na¬ 
tives  weaving  pouches  with  long,  cord  handles,  to  be 
hung  round  the  neck  and  used  to  carry  things  in,  as 
we  use  a  pocket. 

The  weaving  was  all  done  by  hand  at  first,  very 
much  as  you  would  darn  a  stocking,  or  make  a  paper 
mat  in  the  kindergarten,  and  then,  as  larger  pieces  of 
cloth  were  wanted,  the  threads  were  stretched  on  a 
frame.  American  Indian  women  still  weave  in  these 
hand-looms.  And  as  time  went  on  it  was  found  that 
cotton,  and  wool,  and  flax,  and  silk  could  be  woven  and 

finer  and  finer  cloth  was  made. 
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Long*  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  the 
people  of  Peru  were  weaving  fine  cotton  cloth,  so  fine 
that  our  machines  today  cannot  do  better.  Every  pat¬ 
tern  had  a  meaning,  and  the  Peruvian  weavers  wove 
pictures  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  their  curious 
legends,  into  their  webs  of  green,  and  red,  and  yellow, 
and  brown,  so  that  every  cotton  “poncho”  or  cloak, 
is  a  woven  picture-story.  Cloth  thousands  of  years 
old  and  very  fine  and  soft  has  been  found  in  the  Pyra¬ 
mid-country,  wrapped  round  Egyptian  mummies.  In 
Egypt  they  had  a  strict  rule  that  the  priests  were  to 
wear  white  linen;  other  people  wore  garments  made  of 
the  best  they  could  afford.  Fine  white  linen,  hand- 
woven,  and  bleached  by  the  sun,  on  the  grass,  will 
wear  almost  forever.  So,  a  good  housekeeper,  away 
back  in  the  days  of  old  Greece  and  Rome,  was  gen¬ 
erally  found  sitting  among  her  maids,  all  spinning  for 
dear  life,  or  weaving  the  white  linen  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  The  more  linen  there  was  in  the  house  the 
richer  they  felt,  for  it  took  a  long  time,  in  those  days, 
to  make  it.  First  the  flax  must  be  pulled,  and  soaked 
until  the  threads  came  loose  in  the  stems,  and  combed 
out,  and  then  it  was  wound  on  the  distaff  in  a  light 
fluffy  mass,  and  spun  into  thread,  and  then  woven,  all 
by  hand;  and  last  of  all  it  must  be  laid  on  the  grass 
and  kept  wet  until  it  was  bleached  pure  white.  Then 
it  was  made  into  garments,  and  when  they  were  worn 
out  it  could  be  torn  into  strips  for  bandages,  and  the 
pieces  too  small  for  that  could  be  scraped  for  lint, 
which  a.  good  nurse  always  used  to  stanch  wounds. 
And  so  spinning  and  weaving  made  up  a  good  part  of 
every  woman’s  work.  As  soon  as  her  hands  could  hold 
the  distaff  and  spindle,  the  little  girl  was  taught  to 
spin,  and  what  she  spun,  her  mother  wove  and  laid 
away  in  a  dower-chest,  until  she  grew  large  enough 
to  manage  the  loom  and  the  desirability  of  the  maiden 
for  a  wife,  was  largely  decided  by  the  amount  of  linen 
she  had  spun  and  could  show  to  suitors. 
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EVERY  HOUSE  HAD  A  SPINNING  WHEEL  ONE  HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO. 

So,  when  the  daughter  came  to  be  married,  after 
all  these  years  of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  bleach¬ 
ing  and  embroidering,  she  would  begin  housekeeping 
with  plenty  of  linen.  That  is  why  even  now  ah  un¬ 
married  woman  is  sometimes  called  a  ‘ ‘  spinster, ’ ’  and 
anything  that  is  inherited  from  the  mother’s  side  of 
the  house  is  said  to  come  from  the  “spindle  side.”  It 
is  only  about  a  hundred  years  since  there  was  a  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  in  every  house,  and  often  a  loom  as  well, 
though  after  a  while  the  weaving  was  generally  done 
bv  men  and  women  who  made  that  their  business. 

Weaving  is  harder  work  than  spinning,  when  it  is 
done  by  hand,  and  it  takes  more  “knack,”  as  our 
grandmothers  used  to  say.  The  simplest  way  to  weave 
is  of  course  the  plain  darning  stitch,  one  thread  over 
and  one  under,  all  the  way  across.  But  if  you  look 
closely  at  a  napkin  or  a  towel,  you  will  see  that  the 
pattern  is  made  by  all  sorts  of  queer  little  changes  in 
the  stitch.  It  took  a  skilful  and  well-trained  weaver 
to  carry  all  those  patterns  in  his  head.  Some  of  the 
old  names  for  weavers’  patterns  were  “snow-drop,” 
“honeycomb,”  and  “bachelor’s  fancy.” 

Wool-weaving  was  rather  slower  in  gaining  ground 
than  was  linen-weaving,  but  this,  too,  was  done  so 
long  ago  we  do  not  know  who  began  it.  Some  of  the 
oldest  patterns  for  woolen  cloth  in  the  world  are  the 
Scotch  plaids  or  tartans,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland 
they  all  are  still  made  by  hand,  just  as  they  always 
have  been,  from  the  wool  of  the  sheep  that  graze  on 
the  Scottish  hills.  Every  clan  has  its  own  particu¬ 
lar  plaid,  usually  a  mixture  of  green,  blue,  black,  and 
red,  with  perhaps  a  little  yellow  or  white.  There  is 
a  reason  for  this  mixture  besides  the  fact  that  the 
plaids  are  pretty.  Cloth  that  is  all  one  color  can  be 
seen  further,  when  out  of  doors,  than  mixed  goods,  and 
the  broken  colors  melted  easily  into  the  green-gray- 
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russet  hillsides  over  which  the  Scotch  clans  were  apt 
to  be  fighting. 

We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Arab,  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  desert,  wears  light  colors,  and  his  tent, 
woven  of  camel-hair,  is  brown.  The  weaver’s  dyes 
were  apt  to  suit  the  kind  of  country  his  people  lived 
in,  especially  when  these  had  to  hide  from  their  en¬ 
emies. 


SILKMAKING  OF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

Silk  was  first  made  in  China,  and  almost  as  soon 
in  India  and  Japan.  A  great  deal  of  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  silk  we  get  in  this  country  is  “weighted,” 
by  being  soaked  in  a  liquid  containing  metal,  and  that 
spoils  the  silk,  but  the  real  Oriental  silk  is  soft  and 
thick  and  heavy,  and  wears  for  years.  Japanese  la¬ 
dies  and  Chinese  mandarins  wear  robes  that  came  to 
them  from  their  ancestors,  robes  with  wonderful  em¬ 
broideries  on  them,  like  paintings,  all  done  by  hand. 
Even  little  children,  in  Japan,  know  how  to  do  this 
beautiful  embroidery,  and  a  little  boy  not  more  than 
seven  years  old  will  sit  perfectly  happy  in  a  door¬ 
way,  with  a  piece  of  silk  stretched  on  a  frame,  the  pat¬ 
tern  marked  on  it,  and  put  in  the  silks  in  his  own  way. 
The  little  brown  islanders  are  bora  artists. 

WEB-LIKE  SILKS  OF  INDIA. 

India  is  famous  for  very  fine,  thin  silk  tissues,  and 
in  the  old  times  when  sailing  ships  went  trading  to 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  many  a  lady  treasured  “a  silk 
that  you  could  draw  through  a  finger-ring.”  And  this 
could  really  be  done  with  some  of  the  finest  silks  and 
Indian  muslins.  Sometimes  these  wonderful,  fine,  deli¬ 
cate  gowns  and  veils  were  embroidered  with  silver, 
gold  and  colored  silks,  with  seed  pearls  here  and  there, 
and  they  were  like  woven  spider-webs  or  rainbow 
clouds. 

India  and  Persia  were  famous  for  fine  shawls,  as 
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long  ago  as  we  know  anything  about  them,  and  there 
was  a  reason  for  this,  too.  People  need  warm  wraps 
now  and  then,  even  in  such  hot  climates,  but  they  do 
not  want  heavy  cloth,  and  very  fine,  soft  wool  is  both 
light  and  warm.  The  Chuddah  shawl  is  a  fine  wool 
shawl  made  in  India,  but  the  shawls  of  the  Vale  of 
Cashmere  are  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  They  are 
made  of  the  soft,  flossy  wool  of  the  Cashmere  goat, 
spun  and  woven  by  hand,  and  dyed  with  curious  vege¬ 
table  dyes. 


THE  RUGS  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

In  the  rugs  of  Persia,  and  India,  and  Turkey,  we 
find  another  kind  of  weaving.  The  warp,  the  threads 
that  run  the  long  way  of  the  cloth  and  that  are  stretched 
on  the  frame,  is  all  one  color,  and  the  woof,  the  cross¬ 
threads,  is  of  many-colored  wools,  woven  in  little  loops 
knotted  in  a  curious  way,  so  that  it  makes  a  surface 
like  velvet.  In  the  finest  of  these  rugs  there  may  be  as 
many  as  seven  hundred  knots  to  one  square  inch,  and 
such  weaving  has  to  be  done  under  a  magnifying 
glass.  Every  part  of  the  countries  where  Oriental 
rugs  are  made  has  its  own  special  designs  and  dyes, 
and  wise  people  can  tell  you  just  by  looking  at  a 
rug  whether  it  was  made  in  Bokhara  or  Shiraz.  Some¬ 
times  one  rug-maker  will  have  the  secret  of  a  special 
dye  and  never  tell  anybody  outside  his  family.  There 
is  an  old  shepherd-weaver  somewhere  in  Turkestan  who 
knows  how  to  make  a  very  beautiful  blue  dye,  and 
he  has  never  let  any  one  know  how  he  does  it.  If  he 
dies  without  telling,  there  will  be  no  more  rugs  with 
that  special  kind  of  blue  in  them,  and  that  would  be  a 
pity,  for  these  vegetable  dyes  never  fade,  and  the  rugs 
that  are  dyed  with  them  do  not  wear  out.  In  some 
parts  of  Asia  the  people  are  learning  to  use  the  min¬ 
eral  dyes  that  are  used  in  our  cloth,  but  the  rugs 
that  are  colored  with  these  fade  and  wear  out  very 
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A  SPECIAL  MEANING  IN  THE  PATTERN  OF  EVERY  RUG. 

The  patterns  that  are  used  in  these  rugs  all  mean 
something,  and  every  rug  is  intended  for  some  special 
place.  If  an  Oriental  weaver  is  making  a  rug  to  he 
put  in  front  of  the  fire  he  will  arrange  the  colors  so 
that  the  deep,  dull  reds  will  glow  like  live  coals  in  the 
flickering  light  of  the  flames,  and  a  rug  like  this  will 
not  look  nearly  as  beautiful  anywhere  else  as  it  will 
just  where  it  was  intended  to  be.  Some  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  rugs,  with  their  soft  old-rose  and  pale  green  and 
silvery  tones,  look  as  if  they  were  meant  to  be  spread 
on  the  floor  of  a  room  with  a  garden  just  outside,  and 
roses  making  the  air  sweet.  In  a  good  many  of  the 
rugs  you  will  see  that  the  space  in  the  middle  is 
pointed  at  one  end.  Those  are  prayer-rugs,  and  every 
good  Mohammedan,  when  he  kneels  on  such  a  rug, 
faces  toward  Mecca,  and  the  rug  faces  that  way,  too. 
The  wishing  carpet  one  reads  about  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  was  a  rug  of  that  kind. 

We  have  to  remember  that  when  rug-making  was 
begun,  people  did  not  have  books  everywhere,  as  we 
do,  and  often,  when  a  rug  was  made,  some  story  was 
woven  into  it,  and  every  figure  was  part  of  the  story. 
Just  as  your  grandmother  will  take  a  patchwork  quilt 
and  point  out  the  pieces,  and  tell  some  tale  about  each 
one,  so  the  older  people  would  find  a  story  in  a  rug, 
or  an  embroidery  pattern,  or  a  tapestry. 

TAPESTRIES. 

When  it  comes  to  tapestries  we  have  to  take  a 
long  step  into  Europe,  and  another,  from  the  old,  old 
days  of  the  ancient  kings  of  India,  to  about  the  time 
when  Columbus  discovered  America,  for  tapestry  was 
not  woven  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

Long  before  that,  however,  tapestries  were  em¬ 
broidered,  and  the  embroidery  was  part  of  that  same 
story-telling  way  of  making  things  which  we  have 
found  in  Peru  and  in  India.  The  famous  Bayeux  tap- 
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estry  is  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  England  by 
William  the  Norman,  embroidered  by  his  queen,  Ma¬ 
tilda,  and  her  ladies.  It  is  a  strip  of  cloth  twenty 
inches  wide  and  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long, 
and  there  are  seventy-two  pictures.  It  was  a  long  job, 
but  there  were  not  so  many  things  that  were  interest- 
ing  to  do,  then,  as  there  are  now. 

Ladies  all  knew  liow  to  embroider,  in  those  times, 
and  did  a  good  deal  of  it.  But  it  took  a  long  time,  and 
when  the  brothers  Gobelin,  in  Paris,  found  out  some 
new  dyes,  and  began  to  weave  pictures  that  could  be 
hung  on  the  walls  of  palaces,  it  was  a  great  discovery. 
The  Gobelin  tapestries  are  still  made,  and  still  used  in 
palaces.  It  takes  about  a  year  for  one  man  to  weave 
one  square  yard.  Carpets  are  made  in  the  same  fac¬ 
tors.  Some  of  them  cannot  be  made  in  less  than  five 
or  ten  years,  and  cost  anywhere  from  $12,000  to  $30,- 
000  when  they  are  done. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  artists  in  the  world  have 
made  the  designs  for  these  Gobelin  tapestries,  and 
some  of  them  are  portraits  of  kings,  queens  and  fam¬ 
ous  persons.  Others,  again,  tell  a  story.  Often  a 
king  would  decide  that  he  wanted  for  the  walls  of  one 
of  his  special  rooms  a  set  of  pictures  of  some  war  he 
had  been  fighting,  or  something  else  he  had  done  which 
was  important.  Then,  again,  he  might  have  an  idea 
that  he  was  like  Alexander  or  Hercules,  and  have 
tapestry  pictures  made  of  scenes  in  the  lives  of  those 
heroes.  All  sorts  of  stories  can  be  found  in  the  old 
tapestries,  if  you  know  who  ordered  them  and  where 
they  have  been. 

THE  FIRST  NECESSITY  FOR  TAPESTRIES. 

Tapestries  were  needed,  in  the  beginning,  to  keep 
these  great  folk  warm.  Houses  were  not  always  well 
built,  and  the  cloth  or  silken  hangings  kept  the  draught 
from  blowing  the  candles  out.  We  do  not  use  bed- 
curtains  now,  because  our  houses  are  heated,  but  in 
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the  days  when  there  were  no  chimneys,  but  only  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  and  when  houses  were  often  built  of  stone, 
beds,  and  chairs  of  state,  and  even  dining-tables,  had 
canopies  and  curtains  for  comfort’s  sake.  The  rugs 
of  the  Orient,  when  they  were  first  brought  to  Europe, 
were  not  put  on  floors  but  on  beds  and  tables.  The 
floors  were  covered  with  rushes,  or  were  left  bare.  It 
was  not  until  weaving  by  machinery  was  invented  that 
ordinary  people  could  afford  rugs  and  carpets. 

Up  to  that  time,  indeed,  not  everybody  could  af¬ 
ford  to  wear  woolen  cloth.  As  late  as  the  American 
Revolution  it  was  quite  common  for  men  to  wear  knee- 
breeches  and  coats  of  leather,  and  a  really  good  coat 
was  expected  to  last  half  a  lifetime.  People  often  had 
fine  clothes  that  their  fathers  and  mothers  had  left 
them,  velvet  coats,  silk  gowns,  hooded  cloaks,  over¬ 
coats,  silk  stockings.  Nobody  thought  of  such  a  thing 
as  getting  a  new  suit  of  clothes  every  year  or  two,  as 
we  do.  It  took  too  long  to  make  the  cloth. 

When  in  1767  James  Hargreaves  invented  the 
spinning  jenny,  a  machine  with  several  spindles  set 
in  one  frame,  the  other  English  spinners  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  drove  him  from  his  home  and  tried  to  break 
the  machine,  because  they  felt  that  he  was  spoiling 
their  business.  Then  Richard  Arkwright  came  along 
with  other  improvements,  Eli  Whitney  invented  the 
cotton  gin  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  a  few  years  after 
the  Revolution,  mills  were  under  way  in  America  and 
in  England.  But  they  were  not  very  big  mills,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  great  factories  of  today,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  was  still  done  by  hand.  In  the  woolen 
mills,  for  instance,  the  cloth  when  it  was  finished  had 
long  hairs  all  over  the  surface,  which  had  to  be  clipped 
off  by  little  girls  who  earned  about  two  dollars  a 
week.  Nowadays  these  hairs  are  singed  off  by  a  gas 
flame. 

There  are  many  people  living  today  who  can  re¬ 
member  when  they  wore  homespun.  The  thrifty 
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housekeepers  of  our  great-grandmothers  ’  time  spun 
and  wove  the  cloth  for  the  boys,  suits,  from  the  wool 
of  sheep  raised  on  the  farm.  In  some  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  this  homespun  cloth  is  made  and  sold  for  gentle¬ 
men’s  shooting  suits.  It  is  particularly  good  for  that, 
on  account  of  those  same  long  hairs  which  have  just 
been  mentioned.  A  rough  cloth  catches  the  mist  on 
the  rough  surface  in  wet  weather,  and  it  does  not  have 
a  chance  to  soak  in— just  as  a  collie  dog’s  long  hair 
protects  the  soft  inner  fur  from  getting  wet. 

But  gradually  cloth  of  all  kinds  came  to  be  cheaper, 
until  it  was  cheaper  and  certainly  easier  to  buy  it  than 
to  make  it,  and  so  the  old  looms  and  spinning-wheels 
were  put  up  in  the  attic.  Here  and  there  an  old  weaver 
could  make  a  living  by  weaving  rag  carpets,  and  some 
people  are  doing  that  still.  In  the  Southern  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  women  who  are  still  weaving  linen  and 
woolen,  and  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
they  even  use  the  distal!  instead  of  the  spinning-wheel. 
In  many  of  our  cities  there  are  foreign  women  who 
know  how  to  use  the  hand-loom,  and  weave  rugs  and 
curtain-stuffs  on  it. 

CORONATION  ROBES  ALL  HAND  WOVEN. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  England,  called  Dorking, 
where  some  very  remarkable  weaving  is  done— the 
hand- weaving  of  velvet.  There  was  a  time  when  there 
was  a  whole  colony  of  liand-looms  in  Dorking,  but  now 
very  few  are  left.  All  the  velvet  robes  for  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  King  George  were  hand-woven  there,  and  very 
beautiful  velvet  it  was.  Handwork  of  the  best  kind 
is  almost  always  better  than  machine  work. 

One  change  which  weaving  by  machinery  has 
brought  about  is  not  a  comfortable  change.  It  has 
made  cheating  very  much  easier.  If  your  mother  took 
her  own  flax  thread  to  a  weaver  she  knew,  and  he  wove 
it  into  table-cloths  and  sheets  for  her,  she  would  know 
that  it  was  all  good  linen  and  pure  flax,  but  it  is  rather 
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hard  to  tell,  when  one  buys  linen  in  a  shop,  whether  it 
is  linen  or  something  else,  and  if  it  is  linen,  it  may 
be  finished  with  a  dressing  that  will  make  it  look 
much  better  than  it  really  is.  The  same  is  true  of 
everything  that  is  woven.  Wool  can  be  mixed  with 
cotton,  silk  can  be  mixed  with  cotton,  cotton  itself  can 
be  mixed  with  old  rags  or  some  cheaper  stuff,  and 
the  weaving  may  be  well  done  or  not,  and  some  clever 
way  of  finishing  will  make  the  shoddy  stuff  look  as 
well  as  the  good  cloth.  But  wise  folk  learn  to  know 
the  difference,  after  all,  and  generally  speaking  we 
get  what  we  pay  for.  We  cannot  expect  to  get  for 
ten  cents  what  it  would  take  a  dollar’s  worth  of  time 
to  make. 

CONDITIONS  THAT  MAKE  WOVEN  FABRICS  BETTER. 

There  is  one  very  queer  thing  about  woven  fabrics 
which  come  from  special  places.  It  happens  now  and 
then  that  the  stuff  made  in  one  particular  place  can¬ 
not  be  made  anywhere  else  without  losing  its  fineness. 
The  wool  that  grows  on  the  sheep  in  some  parts  of 
Turkestan  and  Persia  is  better  for  certain  kinds  of 
rugs  than  any  other  wool,  and  if  those  same  sheep  are 
taken  to  this  country,  where  the  grass  is  better  and 
the  climate  more  suited  to  sheep,  their  wool  changes 
and  is  not  so  good  for  the  rugs.  That  has  been  tried. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  linen.  Irish  linen  and  Scotch 
linen  seem  to  have  a  special  quality  of  their  own. 
German  linen  is  just  as  good,  but  it  is  different.  It 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  air  that  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference.  One  would  think  that  it  was  intended  that 
every  little  corner  of  the  earth  should  have  some  one 
advantage,  and  that  the  people  of  every  place  should 
be  able  to  make  some  one  thing  better  than  anybody 
else  could.  The  plant  which  is  to  make  our  fortune 
may  be  growing  at  our  own  doors,  if  we  can  only  find 
out  what  it  is, 
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The  Story  of  Leather. 

TANNING— ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  CRAFTS. 

fF  you  asked  any  one  what  the  difference  is  be¬ 
tween  leather  and  hides,  you  would  be  told 
that  leather  is  hide  that  has  been  tanned.  This 
means  that  the  skin  has  been  treated  with  what  is  called 
tannic  acid,  and  you  get  tannic  acid  from  nearly  every 
plant  that  grows,  so  that  leather  is  tanned  in  a  great 
many  different  ways.  Skin  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  tiny  fibers  interlacing  in  a  mat,  the  crevices  being 
filled  with  gelatin.  When  this  gelatin  is  combined  with 
tannic  acid  it  makes  leather,  which  does  not  stretch 
like  rawhide,  and  will  keep  out  water.  Tanning  has 
been  done  for  thousands  of  years,  and  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  when  it  was  begun.  We  know  that  the 
Egyptians  made  leather,  and  that  it  was  made  in  Bible 
times ;  we  know  also  that  it  was  made  in  England  be¬ 
fore  the  Romans  came,  and  in  America  by  the  Indians. 

The  first  thing  the  tanner  does  with  hides  is  to 
soak  them  in  vats  of  water,  from  one  to  ten  days,  to 
soften  them.  Then  they  are  hung  in  “  sweat-pits  ” 
underground,  or  in  warm  sweating-rooms,  to  loosen 
the  hair,  which  operation  takes  from  one  to  six  days; 
sometimes  lime  is  used  to  remove  the  hair.  Then  they 
are  soaked  in  a  liquor  containing  tannic  acid.  This 
can  be  made  of  hemlock  bark,  which  makes  red  leather, 
oak  bark,  which  is  better,  and  sometimes  sumac  or 
other  bark.  We  get  cargoes  of  raw  hides  from  Ar¬ 
gentina  which  are  tanned  in  that  country  with  que¬ 
bracho  bark,  the  bark  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine,  and  then  sent  back  to  Buenos  Aires  to  be 
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made  into  leather  goods.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used 
the  pods  of  the  acanthus  for  tanning.  A  good  tanner 
will  make  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-five  pounds  of  leather  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  hides.  If  lime  is  used  to  remove  the 
hair  it  must  be  thoroughly  worked  out  or  the  leather 
will  crack.  After  all  this  is  done  the  skins  are  worked 
in  various  ways  to  soften  them,  and  finished  according 
to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  them. 

A  leather-splitting  machine  lias  been  invented  which 
will  split  a  hide  in  three  or  four  parts,  so  that  a  hide 
that  would  have  made  only  fifty  feet  of  leather  by  the 
old  process  will  now  make  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

VARIOUS  LEATHERS  AND  WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM. 

All  sorts  of  animals  furnish  leather,  but  cattle  and 
sheep  furnish  most.  In  Japan  and  India  the  dressing 
and  working  of  leather  are  considered  so  degrading 
that  only  the  lowest  class  of  people  will  do  such  work. 
This  is  because  the  Buddhist  religion  teaches  that  it 
is  a  crime  to  kill  animals,  and  that  to  handle  meat  or 
hides  is  defiling.  In  India,  too,  the  cow  is  a  sacred 
animal,  and  to  kill  one,  in  a  Hindu  village,  would  start 
a  riot.  In  both  Japan  and  India  leather  is  very  little 
used  compared  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  in 
this  country.  The  soles  of  sandals  are  generally  made 
of  it,  but  it  is  really  not  needed  for  anything  else. 

Sole  leather  is  made  from  the  heaviest  ox  and  cow 
hides;  the  upper  part  of  the  shoe  from  calfskin  and 
the  smaller  cattle.  Horse  hides  are  used  in  Europe, 
but  not  much  in  this  country.  Hog’s  hide  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  for  making  saddles.  Sheepskin  is  used  for 
pocket-books,  covers  of  books,  shoe  linings  and  other 
things  which  need  a  light  soft  leather.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  generally  used  for  the  books  themselves  as  well 
as  the  covers,  and  for  documents  of  one  kind  and  an¬ 
other,  especially  diplomas,  so  that  even  now  you  will 
hear  a  diploma  called  a  “ sheepskin.’ ’  Vellum  was 
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made  from  very  fine  calfskin,  and  was  also  used  for 
books.  Sheepskin  or  goatskin  prepared  for  writing 
was  called  parchment,  and  it  was  so  precious  that  some¬ 
times  a  writer,  finding  an  old  manuscript  which  did  not 
seem  interesting  to  him,  would  erase  part  of  the  writ¬ 
ing  and  cover  the  sheet  with  his  own  work.  This  was 
called  a  palimpsest,  and  the  men  who  study  old  manu¬ 
scripts  have  often  found  very  interesting  information 
in  the  writing  that  was  half  rubbed  out. 

Deerskin  was  commonly  used  in  this  country  up  to 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  especially  for  trousers  and 
waistcoats;  Washington’s  army  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
and  buff  uniform  made  of  blue  cloth  and  buckskin. 
Buckskin  gloves  were  commonly  worn  about  forty 
years  ago,  and  were  often  made  by  farmers’  wives  and 
daughters  working  at  home.  The  makers  would  send 
out  the  glove  already  cut  out  by  patterns,  and  the 
women  did  the  sewing  with  a  peculiar  three-cornered 
needle.  Nowadays  such  work  is  done  almost  alto¬ 
gether  by  machinery.  Another  farm-house  business 
used  to  be  “closing  and  binding”  shoes  for  the  shoe- 
factories.  The  factory  would  do  part  of  the  work  by 
machinery,  and  then  send  out  bundles  of  shoes  to  be 
finished  at  home  by  people  who  had  other  work  to  do, 
and  wanted  to  earn  a  little  extra  money  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Such  work  often  gave  needy  women  most  all  the 
money  they  had;  they  would  raise  vegetables  and 
chickens  for  their  food,  and  earn  money  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  by  binding  shoes. 

Chamois-skin  has  been  used  for  a  great  variety  of 
things  which  required  the  softest  and  finest  of  leather, 
especially  for  polishing.  In  making  lenses  for  micro¬ 
scopes  and  telescopes  a  great  deal  of  it  is  used,  but 
in  these  days  it  is  not  real  chamois-skin  because  most 
of  the  chamois  have  been  killed  off.  What  we  call 
chamois-skin  is  either  deerskin  or  something  cheaper, 
finished  so  as  to  make  it  soft  and  velvety. 

Kid  gloves  are  sometimes  really  made  of  kidskin, 
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but  if  the  truth  were  known,  not  very  often.  Dogskin 
is  often  used  in  glove-making,  and  so  is  ratskin,  which 
makes  very  fair  gloves.  In  fact,  the  skin  of  almost 
any  small  animal  that  is  not  valuable  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  can  be  used  for  some  kind  of  glove.  It  makes 
more  difference,  for  that  work,  whether  a  skin  is 
properly  finished,  so  as  to  be  soft  and  elastic,  than  it 
does  what  sort  of  animal  furnished  the  skin. 

Alligator  hide  was  very  fashionable  some  time  ago 
for  bags,  and  still  is,  but  the  cheap  bags  which  are 
called  by  that  name  r  re  usually  made  of  something  else. 
A  cheap  skin  can  be  very  easily  made  to  look  like  some¬ 
thing  better  if  it  is  finished  with  a  creased  surface, 
like  “alligator, ”  or  a  pebbled  surface,  like  “ goatskin/ 1 
and  there  is  no  trade  in  the  world  in  which  there  are  so 
many  ways  of  making  imitations  as  in  the  leather 
trade. 

Sharkskin  properly  tanned  is  very  good  for  belts, 
purses,  and  such  things,  but  it  is  not  at  all  cheap.  The 
skins  of  some  other  fish  are  used  for  small  articles. 

Russia  leather  is  made  of  sheepskin  or  goatskin 
tanned  by  a  process  of  which  the  Russians  had  the 
secret  for  a  long  time.  Real  Russia  leather  is  one  of 
the  finest  sorts  of  leather  in  the  world,  and  cannot  be 
hurt  by  water,  insects  or  any  of  the  things  which 
usually  are  bad  for  leather.  Patent  leather  is  var¬ 
nished  in  a  peculiar  way.  Glace  kid  has  a  glossy  sur¬ 
face,  and  suede  (from  the  French  word  Suede,  a 
Swede)  is  soft  undressed  leather  or  kid,  such  as  Swe¬ 
dish  ambassadors  may  first  have  made  fashionable  in 
Paris.  A  great  many  of  the  names  for  gloves  and  the 
kid  used  for  gloves  are  French,  for  the  French  made 
better  gloves,  for  about  two  hundred  years,  than  were 
made  anywhere  else,  and  of  course  they  gave  their  own 
names  to  the  different  kinds.  The  French  have  always 
considered  gloves  and  shoes  the  most  important  part 
of  one’s  dress,  and  their  leather  work  in  these  lines 
was,  and  still  is,  very  fine  indeed. 
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EARLY  USES  OF  LEATHER — DRINKING  CUPS  AND  BAGS. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  leather  was  used  for  all  sorts 
of  things  for  which  now  it  is  seldom  or  never  used. 
Drinking  mugs  were  made  of  sole-leather,  and  com¬ 
monly  called  “  jacks.’ ’  They  were  used  in  taverns  and 
in  the  army,  and  other  places  where  crockery  would 
have  been  broken  in  very  short  order.  Trousers  were 
commonly  made  of  leather,  and  knights  wore  under 
their  armor  a  sort  of  coat  of  leather  to  keep  the  armor 
from  touching  the  body.  The  usual  riding-cap  was  a 
high  cone-shaped  one  of  leather,  or  leather  and  fur, 
called  a  mortier  or  mortar,  and  clothes  for  riding  were 
often  trimmed  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  leather.  Shields 
were  often  made  of  leather,  very  tough  and  hard, 
stretched  over  a  metal  or  wooden  frame.  The  pouches 
which  were  used  instead  of  pockets  were  often  of 
leather,  and  so  were  the  bags,  shaped  something  like 
our  mail-bags,  in  which  ladies  carried  their  baggage 
when  traveling.  It  was  really  “baggage”  then,  and 
the  bags  were  often  called  “mails.”  They  had  no 
trunks  in  those  days,  and  as  much  of  the  traveling  had 
to  be  done  on  horseback,  over  what  we  should  now  call 
bridle-paths,  the  usual  jolan  was  for  a  servant  to  ride 
with  the  lady  and  her  escort,  and  perhaps  lead  a 
“sumpter  mule.”  This  animal  and  the  servant’s  horse 
were  loaded  with  whatever  there  was  to  carry,  in 
leather  bags.  Anything  that  could  not  be  carried  in 
that  way  must  come  in  clumsy  two-wheeled  carts,  if 
the  roads  were  good  enough,  or  by  boat  if  there  was  a 
way  to  get  the  oaken  chests  and  furniture  to  their 
home  by  water.  It  was  fortunate  that  in  those  days 
a  lady’s  wardrobe  was  not  as  large  as  it  now  is,  or 
there  would  have  been  a  long  procession  of  sumpter 
mules  winding  through  every  forest. 

When  trunks  were  first  made  they  were  covered, 
not  with  leather,  but  with  hides  with  the  hair  on,  and 
were  called  “hair-trunks.”  Later  they  were  covered 
with  leather,  as  they  still  are,  and  a  trunk  properly 
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covered  with  sole-leather,  or  bullock-hide,  which  they 
use  in  India,  will  go  anywhere  and  stand  any  sort  of 
hard  usage,  and  keep  its  contents  dry. 

LEATHER  WALL-COVERING  AND  FURNITURE. 

Another  use  of  leather  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
for  covering  walls,  and  for  this  it  was  stamped  and 
painted,  and  usually  gilded.  Spanish  leather  was  made 
especially  for  this,  and  even  now  the  walls  of  libraries 
in  very  fine  houses  are  finished  in  this  way.  It  is  a 
very  rich  and  beautiful  wall-covering,  and  particularly 
good  for  a  library,  because  books  must  be  protected 
from  damp,  but  it  is  very  expensive.  Leather  has  al¬ 
ways  been  used  more  or  less  for  covering  chairs  and 
tables,  especially  in  libraries,  and  nothing  is  more 
beautiful  and  suitable. 

CURIOUS  ARMOR  DESIGNS  IN  LEATHER. 

Leather  has  been  used  for  armor,  especially  in 
Japan;  and  some  of  the  old  suits  of  Japanese  armor 
are  made  entirely  of  little  leather  scales  fitted  together, 
every  one  gilded  or  painted  in  some  curious  way. 
Sometimes  the  leather  was  combined  with  gold  or 
bronze,  or  mother-of-pearl,  and  the  helmet  might  be  of 
steel,  or  of  steel  and  leather.  The  Japanese  helmets 
were  usually  made  to  represent  some  animal  or  insect, 
the  device  of  the  person  who  was  to  wear  them.  There 
is  one  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York  which 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  rabbit,  the  furry  body  making  the 
crown  of  the  helmet  and  the  head  and  ears  standing 
out  in  front  like  a  crest.  Others  are  like  beetles, 
dragon-flies  or  deer-heads.  A  suit  of  armor  made  of 
leather  in  this  way  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  if  it  were 
made  of  steel ;  and  it  would  be  a  burden  for  any  but  a 
strong  man. 

ABOUT  BOOK  COVERS. 

The  art  of  bookbinding  is  very  largely  the  art  of 
making  leather  beautiful.  Up  to  about  1830  the  leather 
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used  for  book-covers  was  real  calfskin,  but  since  that 
time  other  kinds  of  leather,  and  imitations  of  leather, 
have  been  used.  A  real  calfskin  binding  lias  all  sorts 
of  pretty  irregular  shadings  and  veinings  in  the  brown, 
and  these  are  often  imitated  nowadays  with  paint.  It 
is  rather  hard  to  keep  leather-bound  books  from  being 
spoiled,  unless  one  understands  taking  care  of  them, 
for  if  they  get  wet  they  will  curl  up,  as  they  will  if 
they  are  kept  in  a  very  hot,  dry  place;  rats  like  to 
nibble  them,  and  so  do  some  kinds  of  insects;  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  moderately  cool,  dry  place — just 
such  a  place  as  would  be  quite  comfortable  for  a  human 
being  to  live  in — and  no  rats  or  mice  should  be  allowed 
near  the  shelves.  If  they  are  cared  for  in  this  way 
they  will  be  more  beautiful  the  older  they  grow,  for 
the  gold  “  tooling ”  or  ornaments  on  the  real  old 
leather-bound  books  is  better  done  than  it  is  on  most 
books  nowadays,  and  the  binding  is  all  hand-work.  If 
you  look  at  the  leather  on  a  cheap  modern  book,  you 
will  find  that  it  is  only  a  very  thin  skin  pasted  over 
paper  or  cardboard,  but  the  leather  cover  of  an  old 
book  is  as  thick  as  a  glove,  and  the  gold  lettering  and 
ornaments  are  pressed  into  the  soft  surface  to  stay. 
Sometimes  these  old  covers  were  bound  with  gold  and 
ornamented  with  jewels,  and  had  gold  or  silver 
jewelled  clasps.  Two  picture  books  were  made  for  the  • 
children  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  were  illuminated  in  gold,  azure  and  vermilion; 
the  leaves  were  probably  vellum.  The  covers  were 
“vermilion  cordevan”  or  leather  of  Cordova,  and  cost 
four  hundred  francs,  or  about  $80.  Sometimes,  on 
these  quaint  old  books,  if  they  were  diaries  or  records 
which  it  would  not  do  for  everybody  to  read,  the  heavy 
leather  covers  were  fastened  by  a  clasp  with  a  padlock. 

QUAINT  DOMESTIC  USES  OF  LEATHER. 

When  your  great-grandfather  was  a  little  boy,  if 
he  lived  on  a  farm,  he  probably  knew  how  to  braid  a 
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wliip-lasli.  It  was  braided  of  long,  very  thin  strips  of 
leather,  just  as  a  little  girl  braids  her  hair,  and  the 
three  strands,  woven  together  in  this  way,  were  very 
strong.  In  those  days  small  boys  always  wore,  in  win¬ 
ter,  cowhide  boots,  often  with  copper  toes,  and  usually 
went  barefoot  in  summer;  and  the  bootjack  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  house  as  the  frying- 
pan.  When  a  pair  of  cowhide  boots  had  been  out  in 
the  rain  or  snow  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  them 
off  without  the  bootjack,  and  in  those  days  rubber 
overshoes  were  not  worn  as  they  are  now.  Little  girls 
and  young  ladies  often  wore,  for  their  best,  shoes  of 
morocco,  a  fine,  soft  leather,  of  red,  or  green,  or  blue. 
Morocco  was  also  used  for  the  bags  which  ladies  car¬ 
ried,  to  hold  their  knitting  or  other  small  matters.  It 
got  its  name  from  the  country  where  it  was  first  made, 
and  if  you  go  into  a  shop  where  Turkish  goods  are  sold, 
you  may  find  it  there  now.  In  these  shops  they  some¬ 
times  sell  a  soft  boot  with  a  soft  leather  sole,  lacing 
up  above  the  ankle,  the  uppers  made  of  red,  blue  or 
yellow  morocco.  These  are  worn  in  some  Oriental 
countries  with  out-of-door  shoes  or  sandals  over  them ; 
then,  when  the  wearer  comes  into  the  house,  he  slips  off 
the  outer  shoes  at  the  door,  and  the  soft  inner  boot- 
soles  do  not  hurt  the  polished  floors  and  fine  rugs. 

Rawhide  is  better  than  leather  for  some  things,  and 
on  farms  and  in  the  woods  it  is  used  for  snowshoes. 
When  rawhide  is  wet,  it  will  stretch,  and  if  the  strips 
of  hide  are  laced  in  and  out  of  the  snowshoe  frame 
when  they  are  wet,  they  will  shrink  and  make  a  good 
firm  shoe  when  they  are  dry.  The  use  of  tanning  is 
to  keep  leather  from  stretching  and  twisting  all  out  of 
shape  when  it  is  wet,  and  shrinking  up  when  it  dries, 
and  the  better  the  leather  is  made  the  better  the  shoe 
keeps  its  shape,  in  any  kind  of  weather. 
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Wood  Carving. 

fALL  RACES  HAVE  PRACTISED  THIS  ART. 

HE  love  of  art,  and  the  desire  to  express  one¬ 
self  through  some  one  of  its  many  forms,  is 
universal.  The  savage  who  sings  and  dances 
around  his  camp-fire  is  a  primitive  musician.  The  In¬ 
dian  who  colors  his  face  is  a  painter.  The  shepherd 
who  carves  figures  on  his  staff  is  a  sculptor.  All  are 
artists  inasmuch  as  they  are  trying  to  express  to  them¬ 
selves  something  beautiful  in  form  or  feeling.  And 
it  is  by  this  art  expression  that  we  can  judge  develop¬ 
ment  not  only  of  the  artists  but  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived ;  for  every  man  is  the  product  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  which  he  lives ;  the  artist  merely  expresses  what 
many  others  see  and  feel.  Given  the  skill,  the  art 
medium,  be  it  clay,  wood,  paint  or  music,  responds  like 
magic  to  him  who  loves  to  shape  it. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  wood  was  used 
by  the  earliest  artists ;  for  it  was  easily  obtained  and 
could  be  fashioned  more  easily  than  substance  of 
greater  durability.  Captain  Cook  found  among  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  many  specimens  of  carving  in 
wood,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  races  have  prac¬ 
tised  this  art  at  an  early  stage  of  their  development, 
though  the  most  ancient  work  in  wood  has  perished, 
whereas  we  still  have  examples  of  carved  utensils  made 
in  pre-historic  ages  of  bone,  stone,  and  metal. 

THE  FIRST  CARVED  FIGURES  WERE  PROBABLY  IDOLS. 

Many  idols  were  of  metal;  but  we  read  in  Isaiah, 
Chap.  XI.  20 :  uHe  that  is  so  impoverished  that  he  hath 
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no  oblation,  chooseth  a  tree  that  will  not  rot ;  he  seek- 
eth  unto  him  a  cunning  workman  to  prepare  a  graven 
image  that  shall  not  be  moved,  ”  and  again,  in  the 
same  book,  Chap.  XI.  4 :  “  The  carpenter  stretcheth  out 
his  rule :  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  line :  he  fitteth  it  with 
planes,  and  he  marketh  it  out  with  a  compass  and 
maketh  it  after  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  it  may  remain 
in  the  house.  He  heweth  him  down  cedars  and  taketh 
the  cypress  and  the  oak.  He  burneth  part  thereof  in 
the  fire.  And  the  residue  he  maketh  a  god, — even  his 
graven  image.’ ’ 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  early  Israelites 
learned  this  art  from  the  Egyptians,  whose  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  still  more  ancient  than  their  own.  A  few 
examples  of  Egyptian  wood  carving  have  been  pre¬ 
served  all  these  centuries  in  the  royal  tombs,  and  can 
be  seen  now  in  museums.  The  designs  are  much  the 
same  as  those  carved  in  stone  on  the  Pyramids. 

In  Greece  also  this  art  goes  back  to  pre-historic 
ages.  The  wooden  horse,  by  means  of  which  the  Greeks 
obtained  possession  of  Troy,  is  proof  that  in  Homer’s 
time  such  statues  were  not  uncommon.  Thev  have  all 
perished;  but  Pausanias  and  other  Greek  writers  give 
careful  descriptions  of  large  statues  of  the  gods  carved 
in  wood,  and  in  the  age  of  Pericles  the  great  sculptors 
sometimes  used  this  material. 

MANY  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS  CARVED  IN  WOOD. 

In  Italy  we  can  still  see  figures  carved  in  wood  by 
Michelangelo,  Donatello,  Brunelleschi  and  other  great 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  who  are  famous  now  as 
sculptors  and  architects.  Most  of  these  figures  are  of 
Jesus  and  the  saints;  for,  as  Vasari  quaintly  put  it: 

‘  ‘  This  kind  of  figure  is  much  used  in  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion,  so  that  numerous  masters  have  made  many 
crucifixes  and  other  things.  But  truly  one  never  gets 
in  wood  that  soft,  flesh-like  quality  which  one  sees  in 
metal,  marble  or  clay.”  Most  sculptors  agree  that  the 
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grain  of  the  wood  interferes  with  the  finest  modeling, 
and  have  chosen  to  finish  their  work  in  marble  or 
bronze. 

There  have  been,  nevertheless,  wonderful  sculptors 
in  wood.  In  Venice  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  Andrea  Brustolini  adorned  the  library 
of  the  church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  with  twenty- 
eight  statues  larger  than  life.  They  represent  the  most 
noted  heretics,  wearing  chains  to  signify  their  complete 
subjection,  and  ragged  garments  to  symbolize  their 
disreputable  condition.  His  purpose  was  to  show  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  over  all  its 
opponents.  Erasmus,  Luther  and  Calvin  are  among 
the  offenders.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  during  his  plundering  invasion  of  Italy, 
sent  these  statues  to  Paris.  Later,  when  the  spoils  of 
the  Italian  cities  were  restored,  they  were  sent  hack 
to  Venice;  but  the  Dominican  fathers,  being  in  need 
of  money,  privately  sold  them  and  had  them  shipped 
to  England,  where  these  same  heretics  are  considered 
great  reformers  of  the  Protestant  Church. 

NOTABLE  EXAMPLES  OF  CARVING. 

In  England  Grinling  Gibbons  is  the  best  known 
wood  carver.  He  was  horn  in  London  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  was  of  Dutch  ancestry. 
“He  excelled  in  carving  flowers  and  leaves,  and  has 
executed  many  subjects  of  this  kind  with  so  much 
delicacy  that  the  effect  is  astonishing.”  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  writes:  “ There  is  no  instance  of  a  man  before 
Gibbons  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and  airy  light¬ 
ness  of  flowers,  and  chained  together  the  various  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  elements  with  a  free  disorder  natural 
to  each  species/  ’  Specimens  of  his  carving  may  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  London  churches,  at  Windsor, 
Kensington  and  in  a  number  of  other  royal  and  ec¬ 
clesiastical  residences.  The  Archbishop’s  throne  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  is  a  good  example  of  his  work. 
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In  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany  much  of  the 
wood  carving  is  like  sculpture.  The  artists  of  these 
countries  have  always  carved  figures,  often  with  won¬ 
derful  skill.  The  first  statue  erected  in  Rotterdam  to 
the  memory  of  Erasmus  in  1540  was  in  wood.  Whole 
hooks  of  the  Bible  have  been  illustrated  by  such  carv¬ 
ings.  Adam  Kraft  is  one  of  their  most  famous  masters 
and  many  of  his  carvings  are  to  be  seen  in  Nuremberg. 
As  a  rule  this  elaborate  work  excites  our  wonder  more 
than  our  admiration ;  for  one  feels  that  wood  is  not  the 
best  medium  for  pictorial  art. 

It  is  as  a  decorative  art  that  wood  carving  has  been 
most  successful — in  making  more  beautiful  a  building 
when  the  architect  and  carpenter  have  finished  their 
parts,  in  framing  a  picture,  in  ornamenting  a  piece  of 
furniture,  in  decorating  some  useful  article.  In  doing 
this  there  is  no  end  to  its  usefulness,  no  limit  to  its 
possibilities ;  it  is  as  the  flowering  of  architecture,  the 
last  blossoming  of  the  tree. 

Till  the  eighteenth  century  most  of  the  houses  in 
England  were  built  of  wood.  The  interiors  of  those  of 
the  better  sort  were  often  richly  carved,  particularly 
the  panels  of  rooms,  chimney-pieces,  doors  and  stair¬ 
cases,  and  the  large  structural  beams  of  the  ceilings. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  other  arts  flour¬ 
ished,  wood  carving  also  reached  its  best.  Not  only 
the  houses  of  the  nobility  were  adorned,  but  articles  of 
furniture  were  richly  carved.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
European  countries — everywhere  the  houses  and 
palaces  of  this  period  were  beautifully  decorated. 
During  the  civil  wars  the  making  of  art  objects  practi¬ 
cally  died  out. 

ART  IN  ALL  AGES  IS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  RELIGION. 

The  earliest  people  made  idols.  The  Greeks  carved 
statues  of  their  gods.  And  in  Christian  countries  the 
finest  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  churches  and  cathe¬ 
drals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  built  when  religion  was  a 
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very  vital  part  of  life,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  men  were  glad  to  die  for  their  faith.  Someone 
has  called  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  “petrified  re¬ 
ligion/’  They  were  built  during  many  years  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  workmen,  and  one  feels  in  looking  at  them  to¬ 
day  that  every  detail  was  cared  for,  that  every  work¬ 
man  knew  the  truth  of  the  saying  “to  labor  is  to  pray.” 
Every  nation  has  its  special  genius  in  art,  as  in  other 
matters,  and  with  a  little  study  it  is  easy  to  know  the 
different  national  styles,  as  different  as  the  people 
themselves.  In  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  the  de¬ 
signs  are  usually  elaborate,  and  the  carving  simple,  on 
a  low  plane,  with  little,  if  any,  modeling.  The  carv¬ 
ings  on  the  doors  of  wooden  churches  date  back  to  the 
ninth  century.  They  resemble  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  as  these  Northern  people  were  constantly  explor¬ 
ing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas 
at  this  time,  it  is  probable  that  their  art  was  directly 
influenced  by  the  East.  The  Gothic  style  of  carving  is 
best  suited  to  the  English  taste.  It  is  geometrical  in 
design,  a  combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 
The  carved  ceilings  are  peculiar  to  England  and  are 
among  the  most  artistic  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  One  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Chippen¬ 
dale,  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  furniture,  made  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Its  charm  consists  in  beauty 
of  form.  It  is  often  ornamented  with  a  little  graceful 
carving,  sometimes  only  fine  groovings  on  the  legs  or 
a  few  lines  to  relieve  the  simplicity. 

As  France  is  next  door  to  Italy  there  has  always 
been  frequent  intercourse  between  these  countries,  and 
French  art  felt  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  at  an 
early  period.  This,  combined  with  the  Gothic,  produced 
a  very  lovely  result.  The  French  carving  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  elaborate  than  the  English.  It  is  rich  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  detail. 

In  Spain  one  can  read  the  history  of  the  country 
in  its  wood  carvings.  One  sees  the  influence  of  Ger- 
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many  and  the  Netherlands  in  the  large  and  ornate  altar 
screens,  carved  with  statues  and  high  reliefs.  The 
Arabian  style  was  introduced  and  executed  by  the 
Moors  in  their  wonderful  palaces  and  mosques  during 
their  sojourn  in  Southern  Spain.  And  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Spanish  style,  strong  and  simple  in  design,  and 
very  effective.  In  many  of  the  Spanish  cities  beauti¬ 
ful  carving  is  being  done  today  by  artists,  poor  only 
in  money,  whose  names  will  not  be  remembered,  but 
whose  lovely  work  will  live  for  centuries. 

THE  GREAT  RENAISSANCE  BEGAN  IN  ITALY. 

The  Renaissance  was  the  re-awakening  of  litera¬ 
ture,  art  and  life  to  the  higher  human  ideals  after  the 
dark  ages  of  ignorance  and  intolerance,  when  the  few 
scholars  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  few  artists  copied  the 
classic  style  of  the  Romans.  Dante  was  the  first  poet 
to  write  in  the  sweet  Italian  tongue,  so  that  the  com¬ 
mon  people  could  understand;  and  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance  began  to  paint  the  people  and  scenes  they 
saw,  and  to  go  .direct  to  nature  for  their  designs.  The 
Italians  of  that  period  developed  a  new  sense  of 
beauty,  and  they  excelled  in  every  branch  of  art.  An 
important  school  of  carving  was  founded  by  Raphael, 
and  his  designs  were  used  by  a  large  number  of  skilful 
wood  carvers.  This  art  has  always  flourished  in  Italy, 
and,  though  it  is  largely  imitative  today,  one  never 
tires  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Italian  design  and 
the  wonderful  execution.  Here,  as  in  Spain,  much  of 
the  carving  is  gilded,  and  the  laying  of  the  gold  leaf 
and  toning  is  an  art  in  itself. 

In  China  and  Japan  they  have  practised  wood  carv¬ 
ing  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  work  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  unrivaled  in  technical  skill,  being  truly  one  of 
the  “fine  arts”;  for,  with  their  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  their  knowledge  of  material,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  seem  to  have  overcome  all  obstacles.  They 
have  carved  everything — triumphal  arches,  idols,  in- 
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teriors  of  temples  and  of  houses,  ornaments  and  toys, 
and  are  continuing  to  practise  tlie  art  with  the  same 
skill  for  which  they  have  always  been  famous.  In  their 
art  as  in  their  life  there  is  a  love  of  detail  and  a  fine 
sense  of  proportion. 

AMERICA  HAS  NO  ART  THAT  IS  NATIONAL. 

As  a  nation  America  is  composed  of  many  different 
races,  and  in  carving,  as  in  all  the  arts,  we  see  the  in¬ 
fluence, ►  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  some  foreign 
style.  In  a  new  country  the  material  needs  predomi¬ 
nate;  but  the  art  impulse  is  growing;  every  year  there 
are  more  artists,  and  a  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  handmade  articles  of  good  design  and  good  work¬ 
manship.  The  introduction  of  machinery  brought 
within  the  means  of  every  class,  articles  that  had  not 
been  in  general  use.  It  has  saved  much  time  and 
labor;  but  it  has  been  the  death  blow  to  the  handicrafts 
and  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  work  was  done 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  beauty  and  endur¬ 
ance.  When  one  compares  the  day  and  night  laborers 
in  a  modern  manufacturing  city  with  the  artisans  of 
former  ages,  one  questions  whether  the  world  has  been 
most  helped  or  harmed  by  the  changes.  It  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  save  time  and  labor  only  when  one  can 
spend  them  to  better  purpose.  The  artist  forgets  both, 
his  only  care  being  to  make  his  work  more  perfect. 
From  an  artistic  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
good  hand-made  article  is  finer  than  one  made  by  ma¬ 
chine.  The  slight  irregularity  of  the  hand-work  is  in 
itself  a  beauty.  One  feels  much  the  same  difference 
in  listening  to  the  human  touch  on  the  piano,  and  to  a 
piano  played  mechanically. 

EVERY  CHILD  LIKES  TO  WHITTLE. 

The  pleasure  of  whittling  is  much  greater  when 
each  cut  of  the  knife  means  the  shaping  of  something 
beautiful  or  useful.  With  practise  one  improves 
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quickly,  and  to  execute  a  definite  design  is  excellent 
training  for  tlie  mind  as  well  as  for  the  eye  and  hand. 

The  outfit  is  not  expensive.  Two  handscrews,  a 
mallet,  a  bench,  or  only  a  kitchen  table  made  solid 
against  the  wall,  eight  tools  and  a  piece  of  wood  are 
all  that  necessity  requires  for  the  accomplishment  of 
good  results.  Sets  of  six  or  eight  tools  can  be  bought, 
or  one  can  select  five  gouges,  from  one  quarter  to  an 
inch  wide,  of  different  curves,  a  V  tool,  for  outlining 
and  graining,  and  two  chisels.  The  carver’s  chisel,  un¬ 
like  the  carpenter’s,  is  ground  on  both  edges,  and  is 
called  a  “firmer.” 

There  are  several  books  on  wood  carving  which  ex¬ 
plain  the  use  of  the  tools,  how  to  hold  and  direct  them, 
etc.  They  carry  the  student  by  progressive  steps  from 
the  simplest  beginnings  to  the  most  elaborate  results 
in  the  end.  With  their  help  it  is  possible  for  an  in¬ 
telligent  person  to  teach  himself.  Practise  and  experi¬ 
ence  are  the  best  masters,  and  one  soon  learns  how  to 
cut  with  and  against  the  grain  and  what  tool  is  suited 
to  each  purpose.  But  at  the  start  a  few  lessons  are  of 
great  assistance. 

RULES  FOR  WOOD  CARVING. 

The  three  important  rules  are :  first,  always  fasten 
the  wood  to  the  bench;  second,  keep  the  tools  sharp; 
third,  never  get  in  front  of  them. 

If  these  rules  are  obeyed  there  is  no  danger  of  cut¬ 
ting  one’s  self.  It  is  well  at  the  beginning  to  learn  to 
use  the  left  hand;  for  it  is  often  more  convenient  to 
carve  from  the  left  side,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  necessity. 

The  wood  should  be  chosen  with  great  care.  It 
should  always  be  kiln  dried  to  prevent  cracking  and 
warping,  and  the  grain  should  be  even  and  without 
knots  or  other  imperfections.  Pine  and  white  wood 
are  the  usual  soft  woods ;  oak,  walnut,  mahogany  and 
cherry  are  the  best  hard  woods. 

Chip  carving  is  the  easiest  for  a  beginner.  It  is 
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extensively  used  in  Norway  and  Sweden  and  by  tbe 
natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  It  consists  in  a  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  a  simple  geometrical  figure,  as,  for 
instance,  a  triangle  requires  only  one  cbisel,  and  is 
effective  for  borders.  Each  triangle  is  made  with 
three  cuts  of  the  tool,  two  straight  down,  to  outline 
the  sides,  the  third  from  the  base  slanting  toward  the 
angle,  making  a  clean  triangular  incision. 

Flat  carving,  without  any  modeling,  is  often  beau¬ 
tiful  and  decorative,  as,  for  example,  on  the  carved 
door  in  the  illustration.  This  requires  skilful  drawing ; 
but  when  the  design  is  on  the  wood  the  carving  is  not 
difficult. 

IDEAS  FOR  RELIEF  WORK. 

For  relief  work,  where  there  are  different  planes, 
it  is  well  to  make  the  model  in  clay  first.  This  gives 
the  artist  a  clearer  idea  of  how  to  shape  the  wood,  and, 
in  carving,  every  cut  should  be  made  with  definite 
intention,  as  one  careless  movement  may  ruin  the 
whole  design.  The  process  of  clay  modeling  is  the 
opposite  to  that  of  carving.  In  the  first,  one  builds 
up.  In  the  second,  one  cuts  away.  But  the  same 
result  is  gained  in  the  end.  The  sculptor  makes  his 
model  in  clay,  before  cutting  it  in  marble,  and  it  is 
of  equal  importance  for  the  carver  to  know  exactly 
what  he  wishes  to  do  before  beginning  to  cut  the  wood. 
For  a  person  who  has  had  experience  in  drawing  and 
modeling,  wood  carving  is  very  easy.  To  do  good 
carving  one  soon  learns  the  importance  of  the  other 
two  factors,  and  will  practise  them,  if  only  as  pre¬ 
liminary  aids,  for,  though  it  is  possible  to  carve  an¬ 
other^  design,  half  the  pleasure  and  value  is  lost  if 
one  is  not  carrying  out  one’s  own  ideas. 

There  are  so  many  things  to  decorate  that  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  mention  them : — Tables,  chairs,  chests, 
bellows,  frames  and  many  other  articles  of  daily  use 
may  be  made  beautiful  by  suitable  carving.  The  most 
important  rule  for  decoration  is:  “ Never  allow  the  or- 
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nament  to  interfere  with  the  construction  or  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  thing  decorated.” 

NATURE  IS  THE  GREAT  MODEL  MAKER. 

There  is  the  whole  field  of  Nature  from  which  to 
choose  the  designs;  hut  one  should  remember  that 
decoration  is  the  art  of  adapting  forms  to  make  them 
ornamental,  not  of  copying  them. 

The  practice  of  any  art  brings  one  in  touch  with  the 
artists  of  all  ages,  opens  new  and  inspiring  interests 
and  teaches  one  that:  “nothing  in  the  world  is  so  much 
fun  as  work.”  He  who  makes  the  world  richer  in 
beauty  does  not  live  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  XXYIII. 


The  Story  of  Furniture. 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  DESIGN  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

tHE  first  piece  of  furniture  made,  in  nearly 
every  country,  was  a  bedstead  or  some  sort 
of  place  for  sleeping.  As  soon  as  a  race  be¬ 
gins  to  be  at  all  civilized,  it  requires  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  beds.  The  ancient  Egyptian  beds  were  shaped 
somewhat  like  our  settees  or  sofas,  and  so  were  those 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Instead  of  mattresses  they 
had  sheepskins,  furs  or  blankets  thrown  over  them,  and 
instead  of  springs  they  had  either  some  sort  of  lattice- 
work  or  a  netting  made  of  a  strong  “bed-cord”  woven 
criss-cross  through  holes  in  the  frame,  such  as  you  will 
still  find  in  some  of  our  old  homesteads.  The  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bed  was  to  lift  the  sleeper  from  the  floor, 
which  might  be  damp,  if  it  was  of  earth  or  stone,  and 
was  very  likely  to  have  insects,  rats,  mice,  or  even 
snakes  traveling  over  it,  if  it  was  in  the  tropics.  In 
South  America  the  natives  slept  out  of  doors  in  ham¬ 
mocks,  and  we  get  from  them  both  the  hammock  and 
the  word  for  it.  In  colder  countries  the  bed  was  apt  to 
be  in  a  little  recess  near  the  chimney,  for  warmth,  and 
sometimes  it  was  two-storied,  like  a  sleeping-car  berth, 
or  the  bunks  in  a  steamer.  Japan  is  one  exception  to 
the  rule  that  the  bedstead  is  the  most  important  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  house.  The  Japanese  sleep  on  the 
floor,  with  a  carved  piece  of  wood  under  the  neck,  for 
a  pillow;  but  their  floors  are  covered  with  clean  mat¬ 
ting  and  are  kept  as  clean  as  our  tables,  and  the  Japa¬ 
nese  never  wear  out-of-doors  shoes  in  the  house.  This 
is  also  true  of  Turkey,  India,  and  other  Oriental  coun- 
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tries  where  people  often  sleep  on  the  floor.  Oriental 
rugs  would  never  last  for  generations  as  they  do,  if 
they  were  walked  upon  with  leather  boots.  The  floor, 
in  many  Oriental  climates,  is  the  coolest  place  to  sit  or 
sleep,  and  the  Oriental  is  quite  used  to  curling  up  like 
a  cat  on  hare  hoards,  or  upon  a  rug. 

The  chimney-corner  bed  common  in  peasant  homes 
of  Brittany,  Scotland,  and  other  Northern  countries 
must  be  rather  stuffy,  but  the  main  object  in  such 
homes  is  to  keep  warm.  The  French  call  such  a  bed 
a  “lit-clos,”  and  in  Brittany  it  has  doors,  often  beau¬ 
tifully  carved,  and  can  be  shut  up  in  the  daytime  so 
as  to  look  like  a  wardrobe.  Such  “closed  beds’ ’  are 
often  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  the  oak  has  turned 
almost  black  with  age.  The  children  of  the  family 
sleep  usually  in  the  upper  bed,  and  the  father  and 
mother  below.  It  was  in  a  bed  fitted  in  beside  the  chim¬ 
ney  in  this  way  that  the  poet  Burns  was  born. 

The  queerest  sleeping-place  of  all  is  found  in 
Russia,  where  the  peasants  sleep  on  the  stove!  It  is 
a  huge  brick  stove  that  holds  the  heat  and  never  gets 
too  hot  for  comfort,  and,  like  the  “lit-clos”  it  often  is 
a  two-story  affair,  the  upjDer  shelf  being  the  guest¬ 
room. 

ONLY  PERSONS  OF  AUTHORITY  SAT  IN  CHAIRS. 

The  next  piece  of  furniture  made,  in  the  very  earli¬ 
est  times,  was  apt  to  be  a  chair  of  state,  sometimes 
made  double,  so  that  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house  could  sit  side  by  side.  This  is  because  there  al¬ 
ways  has  to  be  a  head  of  the  family,  and  in  old  times 
it  was  important  to  make  the  head  of  the  house  seem 
as  dignified  and  stately  as  possible.  So  we  find  the 
father  of  the  family,  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  sitting 
in  a  high-backed  chair,  with  perhaps  a  canopy  and 
a  footstool,  while  other  people  were  supplied  with 
lower  seats,  or  benches,  or  stood  up,  according  to  their 
age  and  importance.  The  chair  of  state  afterward 
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came  to  be  the  king’s  throne,  as  time  went  on  and  there 
came  to  be  kings,  but  for  hundreds  of  years  nobody 
except  persons  in  authority  presumed  to  sit  in  chairs 
of  any  kind. 

BEFORE  AND  SINCE  THE  DAY  OF  TABLES. 

Tables  are  not  found  in  the  very  oldest  houses.  The 
savage  usually  took  his  bowl  of  food  or  roasted  bone 
in  his  hands  and  squatted  on  the  ground.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  tables, — that  is,  the  wealthy  people 
did, — and  these  tables  were  sometimes  very  handsome. 
Often  they  were  in  a  liorse-slioe  shape,  and  the  diners 
lay  about  them  on  couches  or  divans.  We  read  in  the 
Bible  of  the  disciple  John  leaning  on  Jesus’  breast; 
and  the  table  at  that  supper  was  of  this  Roman  fashion. 
Sometimes  the  couches  were  covered  with  purple,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  and  the  frames  inlaid  with  tor¬ 
toise-shell,  ivory  and  gold.  Cicero  had  a  table  of 
lemon-wood  which  cost  over  $7,000.  The  couches  of 
Heliogabalus,  one  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  had 
cushions  stuffed  with  hares’  down  or  partridge  feath¬ 
ers.  Pliny  had  a  state  dinner-table  of  marble  in  his 
country  villa,  with  a  pool  in  the  middle,  and  the  dishes 
were  set  swimming  on  it. 

For  some  hundred  years  after  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  however,  there  were  no  tables  for  dining.  There 
was  a  table-top  made  of  boards,  which  was  set  on 
trestles  when  used,  and  then  taken  away  to  make  more 
room  in  the  hall.  There  were  small  tables  for  one  use 
and  another,  long  before  the  dinner-table  was  at  all 
common. 

If  we  could  step  into  a  Greek  or  Roman  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  house,  we  should  find  very  much  less  furniture 
than  in  the  homes  of  today.  Houses  were  one-story 
high,  but  the  roof  was  always  used  for  an  evening  sit¬ 
ting-room.  The  settees  and  chairs  were  often  of  choice 
wood  such  as  mahogany,  ebony,  or  teak,  beautifully 
carved ;  there  were  flower-stands,  household  altars,  and 
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sometimes  cabinets  for  special  treasures.  The  pictures 
were  painted  on  tlie  walls,  when  there  were  any  pic¬ 
tures.  There  were  no  stoves,  though  ovens  were  some¬ 
times  built  out-of-doors,  and  the  cooking  was  mostly 
done  in  fireplaces  or  over  an  open  fire.  The  Roman 
chair  had  arms,  but  no  back ;  we  find  chairs  like  this  in 
the  shops  today,  copied  from  those  of  Rome,  and  look¬ 
ing  rather  like  a  double  X  connected  by  a  wooden  seat. 

The  home  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  mixture  of  the 
ancient  British,  or  Gallic,  or  German  style  of  furnish¬ 
ing,  and  some  fashions  which  the  Romans  brought 
along  with  them  when  they  conquered  Europe.  The 
four-poster  bed  began  to  be  found  in  great  houses 
about  that  time.  The  biggest  ever  known  was  the 
Great  Bed  of  Ware,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  1500,  and  in  which  twelve  persons  could 
sleep  at  once.  Shakespeare  speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his 
plays.  The  bedsteads  were  made  of  wood  as  fine  as  the 
owner  could  afford,  carved  and  ornamented,  sometimes 
gilded,  and  hung  with  curtains  of  silk,  velvet  or  tapes¬ 
try.  The  mattress  and  pillows  were  of  feathers  or 
down,  and  the  sheets  and  quilts  often  of  silk,  or  of 
linen  embroidered  all  over  with  silks  or  thread.  But 
everybody  in  the  house  did  not  sleep  in  such  stately 
fashion.  Children  and  servants  often  slept  on  straw 
pallets  on  a  cot  or  in  a  sort  of  bunk,  and  sometimes 
the  servants  slept  on  the  floor.  The  children  of  Philip 
Augustus,  who  was  King  of  France  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  slept  in  sheets  of  serge. 

There  were  no  such  things  as  bathrooms  in  most 
peoples’  houses,  though  some  of  the  rulers  of  France 
and  England  had  bathrooms  after  the  Roman  style. 
Sometimes  a  tub,  or  hooped  cask,  filled  with  hot  water, 
would  be  brought  into  the  bedchamber,  but  the  wash- 
stand  was  not  at  all  a  common  article  of  furniture. 

Benches,  settees,  and  three-legged  stools  were  the 
usual  seats.  Sometimes  the  chair  would  be  quaintly 
carved  or  gilded,  and  the  seat  covered  with  “cordo- 
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van”  or  fine  leather,  stamped  or  painted  with  designs 
of  the  sun,  birds  and  animals,  or  some  other  device, 
and  bordered  with  fringes  of  silk.  At  first,  the  castle 
was  not  much  more  comfortable  than  a  fort,  hence  all 
the  life  of  the  house  went  on  in  the  great  hall,  which 
was  loftier  and  more  cheerful  than  the  other  apart¬ 
ments.  At  one  end  of  this  hall  there  was  a  platform 
or  dais  where  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  his  family  sat, 
where  courts  were  held,  and  where,  occasionally,  if  the 
King  had  a  quarrel  with  the  lord  of  the  castle,  the  exe¬ 
cution  took  place. 

HOMES  WERE  VERY  DIFFERENT  FROM  WHAT  THEY  NOW 

ARE. 

In  course  of  time  rooms  were  built  for  the  lady  of 
the  castle,  her  children  and  her  maids,  and  a  study  or 
“closet”  for  the  master  if  he  happened  to  be  studious. 
In  the  great  lady’s  room  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  cradle, 
quaintly  carved,  with  its  hood  like  a  little  roof,  of 
carved  wood.  All  children  were  rocked  in  cradles  in 
those  days.  In  the  study  was  a  table,  a  rug,  possibly, 
a  bench  or  settee,  a  great  arm  chair  and  perhaps  a  cabi¬ 
net  for  private  papers ;  as  for  book-cases,  books  were 
not  common  enough  for  anybody  to  be  in  need  of  such 
things.  One  important  article  of  furniture,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Brittany  and  Italy,  was  the  “dower-chest,”  or 
large  carved  chest  where  the  linen  was  kept.  Trunks 
were  not  known;  when  a  lady  went  traveling  she  car¬ 
ried  her  wardrobe  in  saddle-bags  or  “mails,”  and  that 
old  word  for  baggage  has  given  us  our  name  for  the 
postal  service.  The  lady  of  the  house  might  have  a 
harp,  though  men  more  often  than  women  played  the 
harp  in  those  days,  and  she  might  possibly  have  a 
missal  and  a  few  other  books;  but  she  had  no  sewing- 
table;  her  sewing-materials  were  carried  in  a  chate¬ 
laine  at  her  girdle;  she  had  no  piano,  no  sofas,  no 
rocking-chairs,  no  desk,  no  bookshelves.  Her  little 
sitting-room  was  furnished  with  her  own  chair,  and 
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perhaps  a  seat  or  two  besides;  a  table,  in  case  she 
wished  to  take  her  meals  in  private ;  a  cabinet  perhaps, 
for  her  jewels ;  a  chest  for  her  wardrobe ;  a  metal  hand¬ 
glass  ;  and  possibly  a  basin  and  ewer  on  a  stand.  The 
walls  might  be  hung  with  embroidered  arras  or  damask, 
but  there  were  no  curtains  at  the  windows;  indeed, 
these  loop-lioles  high  in  the  wall  did  not  need  them. 
Candlesticks  or  torches  lighted  the  place,  and  there 
might  or  might  not  be  a  fire.  Chimneys  were  not  built 
in  the  average  house  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
the  smoke  went  up  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  it  was  not  desirable  to  have  too  many  holes 
in  the  roof,  most  of  the  rooms  were  not  heated  at  all. 
One  makeshift  for  heating  was  what  was  called  a  ‘ 4  fire- 
basket,’  ’  an  iron  basket  or  grate  in  which  a  few  live 
coals  could  be  heaped,  but  there  were,  of  course,  no 
such  things  as  stoves. 

As  the  country  settled  down  and  grew  more  peace¬ 
ful,  one  new  thing  after  another,  in  the  way  of  furni¬ 
ture,  began  to  come  in.  Most  people  who  had  houses 
did  not  expect  to  move  about;  indeed,  when  a  man 
owned  a  house  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  for 
a  century  or  two  after  that,  he  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  children  and  grandchildren  would  live  there 
after  him,  and  so  such  old  houses  became  very  well  fur¬ 
nished  in  course  of  time.  Ships  began  to  trade  with 
the  Orient,  and  Chinese  lacquer-work  cabinets  and  Ori¬ 
ental  rugs  came  to  Europe  through  the  Dutch  traders. 
The  Hollanders  were  the  first  to  sweep  their  floors 
clean  and  put  down  rugs  instead  of  the  rushes,  which 
almost  everybody  used  until  about  1600,  and  that  was 
a  great  advance  in  cleanliness.  Closets  were  not  used 
for  clothing,  but,  instead,  great  carved  wardrobes,  and 
oaken  chests. 


THE  LOUIS  XIV  FURNITURE. 

Louis  XIV  of  France,  who  was  called  “Le  Grand 
Monarque,”  furnished  his  palace  of  Versailles  more 
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splendidly  than  any  palace  had  been  furnished  up  to 
•  that  time,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  furniture  was  of 
silver  or  gold.  One  room  was  furnished  entirely  in 
Chinese  tapestries  and  lacquered  furniture  and  porce¬ 
lain.  From  that  time  on,  French  furniture  set  the 
fashion  for  something  like  a  hundred  years.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Great  Monarch  that  we  find  uphol¬ 
stered  chairs  growing  common ;  the  arm-chairs  of  that 
time,  like  the  arm-chairs  of  today,  were  covered  with 
silk  or  velvet.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XV  the  furniture 
was  greatly  decorated  and  fantastic,  and  when  Louis 
XVI  came  to  the  throne  the  fashions  became  really  ex¬ 
travagant — like  the  nobility  who  lived  in  the  richly 
furnished  rooms.  Desks,  wardrobes  and  chests  of 
drawers,  dressing-tables,  and  other  boudoir  furniture 
came  to  be  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  or  rare  woods 
or  even  precious  stones.  The  frames  of  chairs  and 
tables  were  very  much  carved  and  twisted,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  generally  was  that  of  furniture  made  for  people 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  cost  and  only  wanted  some¬ 
thing  new. 

ENGLISH  CABINET  MAKERS. 

English  furniture  of  the  same  period  was  plainer, 
more  solid,  and  more  like  the  Dutch  or  German  in  style, 
for  about  that  time  England  had  German  kings.  More¬ 
over,  the  people  who  were  having  furniture  made,  in 
England,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  were  gener¬ 
ally  having  it  done  by  their  own  cabinetmakers,  often 
from  wood  grown  on  their  own  estates,  and  what  they 
wanted  was  something  handsome  and  solid  that  their 
grandchildren  could  be  proud  of.  Furniture  is  very  apt 
to  tell  the  truth  about  its  owner.  If  he  cares  only  for 
show  and  gaudy  effect,  his  house  will  look  like  him,  but 
if  he  is  making  a  home  to  live  in,  to  take  comfort  in, 
winter  and  summer,  the  house  will  be  that  kind  of 
a  house.  And  so  we  find  that  the  English  cabinet¬ 
makers,  Sheraton,  Chippendale,  Hepplewhite,  bor¬ 
rowed  a  little  here  and  there  from  France  or  Holland, 
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or  even  from  China,  but  their  solid,  dark,  rich  ma¬ 
hogany  and  cherry  and  oaken  furniture,  with  its  wink¬ 
ing  brass  handles  just  as  carefully  finished  as  the  rest, 
is  made  to  use.  It  is  the  sort  of  furniture  of  which 
one  never  tires.  It  is  really  beautiful,  because  every 
line  is  right  and  well-prox^ortioned,  and  the  general 
effect  is  simple.  There  may  be  a  shell- shaped  bit  of 
carving  on  the  top  of  a  “highboy”  or  chest  of  drawers, 
there  may  be  fine  carving  all  over  the  arm  of  a  chair, 
or  the  slim  curved  legs  of  a  stand  may  end  in  claw- 
feet,  but  the  carving  is  not  the  first  thing  that  you 
notice. 

When  the  French  people  began  to  be  tired  of  ex¬ 
travagance  in  ideas,  clothes,  and  furniture,  after  the 
Revolution,  their  furniture  became  suddenly  very  sim¬ 
ple.  Its  styles  were  rather  Greek;  some  of  the  French 
clocks  of  this  period,  about  1800,  have  Grecian  pillars 
at  the  sides.  Couches  and  chairs  were  shaped  on  the 
old  Greek  patterns,  and  very  little  furniture  was  used. 
The  rooms  were  built  just  right,  and  the  furniture  was 
made  on  the  right  lines,  so  that  a  room  of  this  period 
looks  better  furnished  with  nothing  in  it  than  some 
modern  houses  do  with  chairs  and  sofas  and  tables. 

WHY  THE  LINES  OF  FURNITURE  MUST  BE  EIGHT. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  lines  of  a 
table,  or  a  chair,  or  a  room,  are  right!  Very  mucli 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  man  is  well  built. 
Nothing  is  too  long,  or  short,  or  wide,  or  narrow  to  be 
in  perfect  proportion.  A  table  that  is  made  on  the 
right  lines  does  not  look  as  if  it  were  going  to  tip 
over;  it  is  not  so  large  that  people  who  sit  at  dinner 
seem  to  be  looking  at  each  other  across  a  desert,  nor 
so  small  that  they  are  in  each  other’s  way.  A  well- 
designed  chair  makes  us  feel  at  once  that  it  would  be 
comfortable  to  sit  in.  And  unless  the  lines  are  right, 
all  the  ornament  that  can  be  added  only  makes  more 
ugliness,  although  many  do  not  understand  this.  When 
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a  lady’s  hat  is  simple  we  can  all  see  that  it  is  beautiful, 
or  ugly,  but  when  it  is  loaded  with  flowers  and  feathers, 
it  may  seem  to  ignorant  people  that  this  makes  it  at¬ 
tractive.  One  good  test  for  a  piece  of  furniture  is  to 
see  whether  it  is  graceful  everywhere,  from  any  point 
of  view.  A  beautiful,  old-fashioned  chair  will  cast  a 
graceful  shadow  even.  You  can  put  it  in  a  kitchen  or 
a  library,  and  it  will  seem  quite  at  home,  just  as  a  per¬ 
fectly  courteous  human  being  does.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  human  nature  in  furniture. 

One  reason  why  the  old-fashioned  furniture  is  al¬ 
most  always  beautiful  is  that  in  the  old  times  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  did  his  work  by  hand,  and  knew  a  good  deal 
about  the  artistic  side  of  it.  He  did  not  always  try  to 
make  designs  himself,  but  he  knew  how  to  choose  good 
ones.  When  a  man  works  on  a  piece  of  furniture  for 
weeks,  perhaps  for  months,  he  has  a  chance  to  see 
what  will  make  it  beautiful  or  ugly,  and  think  over  the 
matter,  and  take  pride  in  his  work.  And  then,  the 
people  who  ordered  furniture  made  were  apt  to  know 
what  was  good  and  what  was  not,  so  that,  between 
them  and  the  cabinet-maker,  there  were  not  many  mis¬ 
takes. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  MACHINE-MADE  FURNITURE. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  they  began  to  make 
furniture  by  machinery,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years 
almost  all  of  it  has  been  made  in  factories.  You  may 
wonder  why  this  should  spoil  the  beauty  of  furniture, 
but  unfortunately  it  has.  The  factories  made  furni¬ 
ture  so  quickly,  and  it  was  so  profitable,  that  hundreds 
of  men  went  into  the  business  just  to  make  money,  who 
did  not  know  good  work  when  they  saw  it.  Then  a 
great  many  ignorant  people  began  to  buy  anything  that 
was  turned  out,  and  thinking  that  they  had  something 
beautiful  because  it  was  ornamented  with  machine- 
made  carving  and  cushioned  with  red  velvet.  The  men 
who  made  the  designs  did  not  copy  the  furniture  of 
any  one  period ;  if  they  had,  they  might  still  have  made 
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something  worth  looking  at,  for  the  cabinet-makers  of 
France  and  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  knew 
their  business.  The  modern  factory  designers  have 
sometimes  mixed  up  the  styles — often  of  two  or  three 
periods,  and  added  ideas  of  their  own,  and  what  they 
make  looks,  to  an  artist,  very  much  as  it  would  look 
if  a  man  should  begin  to  paint  a  duck,  and  put  on  the 
fowl  a  pair  of  ostrich  legs  and  the  tail  of  a  bird  of 
paradise.  Moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  factory  fur¬ 
niture  is  a  sham ;  the  carving  easily  breaks  off ,  because 
it  is  only  glued  on;  the  silk  covering  is  not  silk,  but 
part  cotton;  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  cheat  and  a  de¬ 
ception.  Yet  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
to  make  such  a  piece  of  work,  and  something  beautiful 
could  be  made  just  as  easily. 

THE  WILLIAM  MORRIS  PERIOD. 

About  1880  William  Morris,  in  England,  began 
making  a  new  sort  of  furniture.  He  was  an  artist, 
and  he  was  also  interested  in  the  poor,  especially  the 
factory  workers;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  factory 
could  be  founded  which  would  make  beautiful  furni¬ 
ture,  well  and  honestly,  pay  fair  wages,  and  make 
money.  So  he  built  one,  and  he  did  make  money.  The 
style  which  is  best  known  of  all  the  furniture  he  made 
is  what  we  call  the  Morris  chair.  The  idea  which  the 
designer  of  that  chair  had  was  that  it  should  be  simple, 
comfortable  and  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  you  see  that  it 
is  all  three. 

Then  other  people,  seeing  his  success,  began  to  try 
the  same  experiments.  The  Craftsman  furniture  in 
this  country  is  one  of  those  experiments  which  is  a 
success.  Furniture-makers  nowadays  are  studying  and 
copying  the  old  styles.  What  is  called  “Mission”  fur¬ 
niture  was  first  made  in  California,  and  is  more  or  less 
a  copy  of  the  furniture  made  by  the  Indians  in  the 
California  missions,  who  were  taught  by  Spanish 
priests.  That  style  is  really  more  Spanish  than  any- 
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thing  else.  The  Craftsman  furniture  is  partly  after 
old  English  and  Dutch  models,  and  partly  original. 
The  best  furniture-makers  nowadays  use  machines 
where  machines  will  best  do  the  work,  and  handwork 
where  that  is  best,  and  of  course  it  is  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  to  do  the  whole  by  hand. 

SEASONING  THE  WOOD  FOR  OLD-TIME  FURNITURE. 

One  reason  why  the  old-fashioned  furniture  is  so 
solid  is  that  it  is  made  of  well-seasoned  wood.  In  the 
old  times,  when  a  cabinet-maker  saw  a  piece  of  timber 
which  was  especially  tine, — such  as  cherry,  oak,  ma¬ 
hogany,  rosewood,  satinwood,  walnut,  or  birch, — he  put 
it  aside  in  a  loft,  or  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors, 
and  let  it  stay  for  a  year  or  two,  or  even  longer,  until 
the  wood  was  thoroughly  seasoned.  When  green  wood 
dries  it  shrinks  and  changes  its  shape  a  little,  and  if 
you  make  a  window-sash  of  green  wood,  it  will  not  tit 
the  window  when  it  is  dry.  So,  when  the  cabinet-maker 
got  an  order  for  a  piece  of  furniture,  he  made  it  out  of 
timber  that  had  shrunk  and  warped  all  it  ever  would, 
and  the  joints  he  made  staid  just  as  he  made  them. 
Nowadays  the  seasoning  is  generally  done  by  artificial 
drying,  and  sometimes  it  is  done  properly  and  some¬ 
times  not.  That  is  why  a  cheap  chair,  after  you  have 
had  it  awhile,  will  begin  to  be  rickety  about  the  legs. 

Veneer  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  furniture-making 
which  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  furniture. 
Some  cheap  furniture,  that  looks  like  mahogany,  is 
really  made  of  very  cheap  wood,  with  a  thin  layer  of 
wood  (veneer)  a  little  better,  finished  to  look  like  ma¬ 
hogany.  This  veneer  will  crack  and  peel  off  after 
awhile,  or  warp  out  of  shape,  and  maybe,  if  it  gets  wet, 
it  will  become  discolored.  A  real  mahogany  table  is  so 
heavy  you  can  hardly  lift  it. 

But  veneer  is  not  always  a  bad  way  of  finishing 
furniture,  if  it  is  properly  done.  When  the  thin  layer 
of  fine  wood  is  properly  cut,  and  firmly  put  on,  and 
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the  furniture  is  well  made,  it  is  better,  sometimes,  than 
the  solid  wood,  and  will  last  quite  as  long.  One  need 
not  pay  high  prices  to  have  beautiful  furniture  in  these 
days,  for  cabinet-makers  have  been  studying  designs, 
and  stains,  and  ways  of  finishing  surfaces,  so  that  they 
know  some  points  which  the  men  of  Chippendale ’s  time 
did  not.  The  weathered  oak,  which  is  brown,  and  the 
fumed  oak,  which  is  green,  and  the  Antwerp  oak,  which 
is  nearly  black,  of  our  own  day  are  all  beautiful ;  so  is 
the  light-brown  Circassian  walnut,  and  so  are  the 
golden  oak  and  quartered  oak  which  are  very  com¬ 
monly  seen  nowadays.  A  really  careful  copy  of  a 
beautiful  style  is  always  beautiful. 

WHERE  CURIOUS  FURNITURE  DESIGNS  COME  FROM. 

Some  people  like  Oriental  furniture  for  variety,  but 
it  belongs  to  a  stvle  of  life  so  different  from  ours  that 
we  cannot  use  very  much  of  it.  The  Japanese,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  live  mostly  on  the  floor,  and  their  tables  are 
only  a  few  inches  high ;  they  have  no  chairs  at  all.  What 
we  have  borrowed  from  them  is  the  screen,  which  they 
use  for  partition  walls,  and  which  is  often  beautifully 
embroidered  in  silk.  In  Burma,  Siam,  and  India  one 
finds  a  great  deal  of  teakwood  furniture,  generally  in¬ 
laid  with  mother-of-pearl.  Teak  is  a  very  hard  wood, 
light  brown  to  begin  with,  but  when  seasoned  by  soak¬ 
ing  in  a  swamp,  it  is  almost  black,  and  is  used  for  low 
small  tables  or  tabourets,  on  which  Oriental  smokers 
put  their  water-pipes.  We  often  see  such  tables  in 
this  country  used  for  pots  of  plants.  Now  and  then 
a  style  travels  in  a  curious  way.  About  the  time  of  the 
First  Empire  in  France  or  a  little  earlier,  a  style  of 
chair  came  in  which  was  known  as  the  “ chaise  longue,” 
or  long  chair.  It  was  partly  chair  and  partly  sofa;  it 
had  a  long  seat  like  a  sofa,  and  back  and  arms  like  an 
arm-chair.  At  about  the  same  time  the  English  con¬ 
quered  India,  and  those  who  lived  there  had  furniture 
made  by  the  native  workmen,  and  after  awhile  a  chair 
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began  to  be  made  in  the  Orient,  like  the  “  chaise 
longue,”  only  of  rattan,  and  you  see  chairs  of  this 
kind  now  and  then  today  in  shops  where  they  sell  Ori¬ 
ental  goods.  They  are  common  wherever  foreigners 
live  in  Asia,  and  when  steamer  travel  became  general, 
a  cheaper  form  of  them  was  invented  which  we  call  the 
steamer-chair. 

Most  people  have  seen  a  queer  little  style  of  old- 
fashioned  chair  with  the  back  running  round  two  sides, 
so  that  the  person  sitting  in  it  sits  “catacornered.” 
That  is  a  shaving-chair.  Before  there  were  barber¬ 
shops  everywhere,  barbers  came  around  to  the  houses 
or  were  servants  in  them  and  the  master  of  the  house 
sat  in  this  particular  kind  of  a  chair  when  he  was 
shaved.  And  before  that,  when  men  wore  powdered 
wigs,  houses  were  often  built  with  a  tiny  room  called 
the  “powdering-room,”  with  a  hole  in  the  wall.  The 
gentleman  to  be  powdered  sat  inside,  in  front  of  the 
hole,  and  the  barber  powdered  his  peruke  from  the 
hall  outside,  so  the  powder  was  not  scattered  all  over 
the  floor.  The  shaving-chair  may  have  been  used  in 
such  a  room  as  this.  The  high-backed  chair  commonly 
used  would  certainly  have  been  in  the  way  during  that 
operation. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  DOLLS’  FURNITURE. 

Dolls’  furniture  is  interesting  enough  to  fill  a  room 
in  a  museum,  all  by  itself.  A  hundred  years  ago,  or 
more,  cabinet-makers  often  made  dolls’  size  models  of 
their  best  styles,  which  served  both  to  advertise  the 
styles  and  to  sell  to  gentlemen  for  their  little  girls’ 
toys.  We  often  see  little  bureaus,  tables,  sofas  and 
beds  in  antique  shops  today,  which  were  made  by 
some  old-time  cabinet-maker,  perhaps  before  the 
American  Revolution.  A  great  deal  of  such  furniture 
is  made  even  now  in  Holland;  rich  Hollanders  buy  it 
for  their  little  daughters.  It  is  as  carefully  finished, 
painted,  polished,  or  even  inlaid,  as  any  other  furni- 
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ture.  Some  of  the  cheaper  dolls’  furniture  sold  in 
our  shops,  with  its  little  paper  label,  “Made  in  Ger¬ 
many”  or  “Made  in  Sweden,”  is  a  very  good  copy 
of  the  furniture  in  the  cottage  where  it  was  made.  In 
Norway  and  Sweden  they  are  fond  of  painting  cottage 
furniture  in  bright  colors,  and  both  there  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  they  still  use  the  quaint  old  shapes  that  remind 
you  of  sixteenth  century  fairy-tales. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Wall  Papers  and  How  they  are  Made. 


HISTORIC  WALL  COVERINGS  OF  ANCIENT  TIME. 


M ALL  paper  must  be  considered  a  modern 
craft,  though  the  Chinese  used  paper  on  their 
walls  centuries  ago.  But  our  wall  paper 
dates  from  the  time  when  it  became  possible  to  make 
paper  in  large  sheets  and  rolls  to  fit  any  wall,  and  that 
was  the  work  of  modern  paper-making  machines.  The 
use  of  wall  paper  in  Europe  dates  from  only  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  in 
common  use  less  than  one  hundred  years. 


Perhaps  you  have  wondered  why  the  man  who 
pastes  paper  on  the  wall  should  be  called  a  ‘ ‘ paper- 
hanger.”  It  is  because,  before  the  day  of  wall  paper, 
the  usual  wall-covering  was  tapestry,  velvet,  satin, 
silk,  calico,  or  some  other  stuff  which  was  really  hung 
upon  the  wall. 

One  of  the  famous  tapestry-making  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  Arras  in  France,  and  the  cloth  made 
there  was  called  “arras”  on  that  account.  We  read 
that  Charles  VI  of  France  bought  a  set  of  tapestries 
there  for  a  present,  on  which  there  were  pictures  of 
the  battles  of  Alexander;  and  the  Bayeux  tapestry  was 
embroidered  with  the  story  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
It  took  a  long  time,  of  course,  to  embroider  by  hand 
such  a  story  on  silk  or  linen,  but  this  was  shortened 
when  the  tapestry-weavers  of  Arras  and  other  cities 
learned  to  weave  the  pictures  by  machines.  Thus  the 
walls  of  a  castle  came  in  time  to  be  a  picture-record 
of  old  legends,  history  and  mythology,  for  every  new 
owner  or  tenant  would  be  likely  to  add  something  to 
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its  furnishing,  and  some  of  these  quaint  old  tapestries 
still  hang  on  the  walls  where  they  have  been  since  the 
Crusades. 

When  the  Moors  ruled  Spain,  Cordova  became  fam¬ 
ous  for  its  leather  work,  called  “  cordovan,  ”  and  the 
old  English  word  “cordwainer”  for  leather-worker 
comes  from  this.  The  beautiful  painted,  stamped  and 
gilded  leather  was  sometimes  used  for  the  walls  of  a 
small  room,  like  a  study,  or  dressing-room. 

Damask,  which  got  its  name  from  Damascus,  where 
it  was  first  woven,  was  a  kind  of  silk  tapestry  covered 
with  designs  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Today  we  mean 
table-linen  when  we  say  damask,  and  the  way  of 
weaving  is  the  same  as  in  the  old  tapestry,  though 
the  cloth  is  white  linen. 

When  the  tapestry  pictures  came  to  be  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  elaborate,  they  were  often  placed  like  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  middle  of  a  panel  of  the  wainscot,  instead 
of  being  hung  loose  on  the  walls.  Often  paintings, 
usually  family  portraits,  were  set  into  the  panels  in 
the  same  way.  Then,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries,  when  trade  with  Asia  began  to  be 
flourishing,  Indian  chintz,  a  stamped  goods  rather  like 
modern  calico  or  cretonne,  was  used  for  bedrooms,  and 
ladies’  sitting-rooms.  So  we  see  that  little  by  little 
the  fashions  were  coming  round  to  a  wall-covering 
that  would  be  laid  flat  on  the  wall  instead  of  hanging 
loose  like  a  curtain.  The  Oriental  trade  may  have 
given  enterprising  merchants  their  first  idea  of  using 
paper  on  Avails. 

HOW  WALL  PAPERS  ARE  MADE. 

The  only  way  to  make  such  a  covering  for  a  wall, 
at  first,  was  to  have  the  paper  made  in  separate 
squares,  and  then  pasted  together  with  due  regard 
to  the  fitting  of  the  patterns,  and  as  the  only  paper¬ 
making  machines  at  hand  were  small  in  those  days, 
as  also  were  the  blocks  for  printing  pictures,  the  early 
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attempts  were  highly  unsatisfactory.  France  and 
Holland  first  succeeded  in  making  wall-paper  which 
really  presented  a  handsome  appearance,  and  a  great 
deal  of  this  was  brought  over  to  America  and  put  on 
the  walls  of  colonial  houses.  Some  of  it  is  there  yet, 
and  in  some  of  the  old  houses  the  owners  have  taken 
pains  to  reproduce  the  original  patterns.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  Jumel  house  in  New  York,  which 
was  Washington’s  headquarters.  Nearly  all  the  paper 
there  is  blue-and- white,  and  of  small  patterns.  Wall 
paper  in  those  days  cost  a  pretty  penny,  but  we  find,  in 
looking  about  these  old  houses,  that  there  was  not 
nearly  so  much  wall  to  be  papered  as  in  a  modern 
house.  Often  the  wainscot  rose  waist-higli;  the  ceil¬ 
ings  were  seldom  if  ever  papered;  and  around  the 
chimneys  and  stairways  there  were  so  many  cupboards 
and  closets,  that  the  wall  to  be  papered  was  really  only 
about  a  quarter  of  tbe  whole. 

In  other  houses,  which  were  built  for  entertaining 
(the  Jumel  house  was  originally  only  a  well-to-do  farm¬ 
house),  there  were  spaces  of  wall  in  the  dining-room  or 
ball-room,  covered  with  elaborate  scenes,  such  as  gon¬ 
dolas  on  the  canals  in  Venice,  castled  heights,  forest 
scenes,  shepherdesses,  and  hunting-scenes.  These  wall¬ 
papers  were  designed  after  the  model  of  the  old  tapes¬ 
tries  woven  in  France.  When  the  squares  were  not 
evenly  pasted  and  the  parts  of  the  scene  did  not  fit, 
the  effect  was  sometimes  funny. 

#  After  they  reached  the  point  at  which  they  could 
make  large  squares  of  paper  they  still  had  to  do  the 
printing  in  small  blocks,  by  hand.  The  first  block 
would  be  carved  with  the  part  of  the  design  to  be 
printed  in  green,  perhaps ;  the  second  with  that  which 
was  to  be  colored  blue,  the  third  would  stamp  the  yel¬ 
low  or  red,  and  so  on.  Of  course  there  was  not  much 
possibility  of  shading,  or  using  many  colors,  except  by 
going  over  the  design  a  great  many  times,  and  that 
was  one  reason  why  the  papers  were  costly;  it  took 
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a  long  time,  and  very  careful,  accurate  handling,  to 
make  them  look  attractive.  Calico,  oil-cloth,  shawls 
and  all  sorts  of  stamped  cloth  were  at  first  printed 
in  the  same  way.  Often,  in  these  old-fashioned  stamped 
goods,  you  will  see  an  irregular  bit  of  the  design,  where 
some  workman  did  not  put  his  block  down  in  exactly 
the  right  place,  and  when  one  thinks  of  printing  wall¬ 
paper  in  this  laborious  fashion  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  improvements  had  not  been  made,  most  of  us  would 
still  be  living  in  houses  without  any  wall-paper  except 
in  the  best  room. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WALL-PAPER  MACHINES. 

The  Fourdrinier  paper-machine,  invented  in  France 
in  1799,  made  it  possible  to  make  rolls  of  paper  twelve 
feet  wide  and  as  long  as  it  was  wanted.  This  made  a 
great  difference  with  all  sorts  of  trades  in  which 
paper  is  used,  but  especially  in  wall-paper.  The  roll 
of  paper  could  be  cut  to  suit  any  room  and  fit  any 
corner. 

The  next  great  improvement  was  the  cylinder  press 
for  printing  it.  In  such  a  press  the  paper  runs  over 
several  copper  cylinders,  each  with  a  special  part  of 
the  pattern  engraved  on  it,  and  a  special  color  to  print. 
And  when  the  roll  of  wall-paper  took  the  place  of  the 
squares  there  were  changes  in  design. 

Instead  of  the  large  pictures,  the  designers  took 
to  imitating  the  Indian  chintz  which  was  already  used 
to  cover  the  walls  of  rooms,  and  we  find  in  some  of 
these  old  papers,  many  of  which  have  lately  been  re- 
copied,  life-size,  bright-colored  figures  of  birds-of- 
paradise,  peacocks,  parrots,  and  gay  flowers,  on  a  yel¬ 
lowish  ground.  These  were  copies  of  the  chintz  pat¬ 
terns  stamped  on  Oriental  cotton  goods  that  had  not 
been  bleached. 

Then  there  were  wall-papers  with  designs  like  those 
of  Eastern  carpets,  with  large  bunches  of  flowers  in  a 
soi  t  of  lattice-work,  The  wall-paper  makers  were  a 
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little  afraid  to  try  their  hands  at  designing  something 
which  would  not  look  like  anything  but  wall-paper. 
They  thought  it  safer  to  copy  something  that  had  ah 
ready  been  used  on  walls,  just  as  the  earlier  designers 
had  made  papers  to  imitate  frescoes  or  tapestries. 

It  began  to  be  seen  before  long,  however,  that  what 
looked  well  in  a  carpet  might  not  look  well  on  a  wall, 
because  the  wall  is  straight  up  and  down,  before  one’s 
eyes,  and  the  carpet  is  under  foot;  and  because  a  de¬ 
sign  does  not  look  in  paper  as  it  does  when  embroi¬ 
dered  or  woven  in  silk.  Some  very  ugly  wall  papers 
were  made  while  people  were  finding  this  out  by  de¬ 
grees.  One  of  the  ugliest  was  what  we  call  “ flock” 
paper,  an  attempt  to  imitate  brocade.  It  had  a  raised, 
rough,  velvety  figure,  usually  red,  on  a  background  of 
darker  color,  with  some  gilding  stamped  into  the  pat¬ 
tern,  which  was  a  mixture  of  brocade  and  stamped 
leather,  and  ugly,  like  all  mixed  imitations  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  styles.  In  this  case  it  was  all  the  uglier  be¬ 
cause  paper  can  never  be  made  to  look  like  velvet  or 
plush.  Some  of  the  flock  papers  were  rich  green,  made 
of  a  dangerous  compound  of  arsenic  and  copper ;  those 
who  worked  on  them  were  poisoned,  and  so,  sometimes, 
were  those  who  lived  in  the  rooms  with  them.  Also 
the  rough  surface  of  the  flock  paper,  and  its  dark  col¬ 
ors,  absorbed  light  and  made  rooms  look  dismal  even 
with  sunlight  pouring  in.  The  only  use  they  served 
was  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  people  who  could  afford 
them,  because  any  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
covering  of  such  a  wall  had  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 


THE  WILLIAM  MORRIS  CRUSADE. 

When  William  Morris  began  his  crusade  against 
ugliness  in  house-furnishing,  wall-papers  were  among 
the  very  first  matters  he  took  in  hand,  for  he  knew 
that  it  makes  as  much  difference  what  a  wall  looks  like 
as  it  does  what  furniture  is  in  the  room,  lie  under¬ 
stood  the  rules  of  art,  and  he  and  his  designers  taught 
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people  what  a  really  beautiful  paper  should  be,  and 
showed  them  that  it  could  be  made  as  cheaply  as  an 
ugly  one.  Today  our  best  wall-papers  are  made  from 
designs  which  would  not  do  for  anything  but  wall¬ 
paper,  neither  for  floor  coverings,  silks,  nor  curtains. 
And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

A  wall  is  a  background,  and  if  we  look  at  the  back¬ 
grounds  Nature  makes  we  shall  see  that,  while  they 
are  not  all  one  color  like  a  blank  wall,  they  stay  in  the 
background,  and  do  not  take  our  attention  away  from 
the  scene  before  our  eyes.  A  paper  with  a  leafy  inter¬ 
lacing  pattern  of  several  different  shades  does  not 
draw  attention  from  the  pictures  or  the  furniture ;  we 
only  know  that  there  is  a  pleasant  color  on  the  wall. 
Some  papers  have  a  delicate  stripe  and  trellis  work, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  straight  trunks  of  trees  rising 
in  a  wood,  as  far  away  as  one  can  see.  The  prettiest 
patterns  are  those  which,  without  being  really  pictures 
of  trees  or  vines,  make  us  think  of  them  springing  up¬ 
ward  to  the  light,  sending  out  vigorous  little  branches 
and  joined  by  graceful  drooping,  swaying  lines  of 
leaves  and  blossoms.  There  is  a  whole  world  of  art  in 
this  one  question,  how  to  design  a  beautiful  wall-paper. 
The  Japanese  always  take  care  that  the  decorations  on 
their  walls  are  irregular.  We  all  know  how  tiresome 
it  is  to  count  the  patterns  on  a  paper ;  the  eye  does  not 
rest  itself  as  it  does  in  looking  out  of  doors.  This  is 
because  nothing  in  nature  is  exactly  regular,  exactly 
like  the  next  outline.  The  best  wall-paper  is  that  of 
which  we  never  get  tired. 

Another  point  in  designing  a  wall  paper  is  in  the 
selection  of  the  colors,  to  suit  the  light.  Some  colors 
reflect  light  and  some  absorb  it.  A  smooth  paper  makes 
a  room  seem  lighter ;  a  dull  one  softens  the  light.  If 
we  put  on  the  walls  of  a  sunny  room  a  pale  blue,  glossy 
paper  we  may  find  that  it  hurts  our  eyes  with  the  glare, 
as  if  the  four  walls  were  mirrors.  Striped  paper  seems 
to  add  to  the  height  of  a  room.  If  you  take  a  piece  of 
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paper  exactly  square,  and  draw  straight  lines  up  and 
down,  you  will  find  that  it  does  not  look  quite  square ; 
and  if  you  take  two  pieces,  just  the  same  size,  and 
draw  large  circles  or  figures  all  over  one  of  them,  you 
will  see  that  it  looks  smaller  than  the  blank  piece.  So, 
if  we  want  to  make  a  small  room  look  cramped  and 
crowded,  we  should  put  large-figured  paper  on  the 
walls ;  if  we  want  it  to  seem  at  least  as  large  as  it  is 
we  should  cover  the  walls  with  a  plain  or  small  figured 
paper.  And  all  these  problems  have  only  lately  been 
studied  in  the  designing  of  wall  paper. 


VOL.  VII— -25 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  Ancient  Art  of  Basketry. 

A  CRAFT  THAT  DATES  BACK  TO  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

fF  man’s  first  great  invention  that  proved  him 
superior  to  the  brute  was  the  clumsy  cudgel, 
his  second,  most  assuredly,  was  the  basket; 
for  our  first  glimpse  of  the  human  creature  struggling 
through  the  dim  shadows  of  prehistoric  antiquity,  dis¬ 
closes  him  armed  with  a  stone-headed  club  and  carry¬ 
ing  a  rude  woven  basket.  The  strangest  and  wildest 
of  earth’s  people  possess  it;  all  over  the  world  and  in 
every  nation  it  is  found ;  and  though  its  form  and  use 
vary,  there  is  scarcely  a  need  of  mankind  that  it  has 
not  served.  The  Romans  found  the  art  in  Britain ;  and 
it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  before  the  Romans;  for 
specimens  that  antedate  tlie  Pharaohs  have  been  un¬ 
earthed  from  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt,  the  Indian 
mounds  of  America,  and  among  the  prehistoric  burial 
places  in  the  southwestern  states.  Indeed,  examples  of 
basketry  found  in  these  places  are  so  numerous  and 
beautiful  that  scientists  have  called  the  mounds  monu¬ 
ments  of  “The  Basket  Makers.” 

In  the  very  beginning  man  made  use  of  shells, 
gourds,  and  the  skins  of  animals  to  hold  his  drink, 
food,  and  small  possessions  of  amulets  and  charms, 
but  the  difficulties  and  clumsiness  of  the  skins  and  the 
frail  and  easily  shattered  nature  of  the  gourd  probably 
led  to  an  effort  at  protection  for  the  latter  by  means 
of  an  outside  net  or  carrying  bag  of  easily  procured 
withes.  This  rude  net  did  not,  of  course,  give  complete 
protection,  and  when  the  pieces  of  the  broken  gourd 
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fell  through  the  meshes,  the  net  was  not  thrown  away, 
but  used  to  carry  other  articles  too  large  to  slip  be¬ 
tween  the  withes.  The  next  natural  step  wTas  to  lace 
the  meshes  closer  and  closer,  the  stiffness  increasing 
as  the  open  loops  narrowed,  until,  by  hardly  noticed 
stages,  this  net  bag  grew  solid  and  firm,  and  the  basket, 
as  we  know  it,  arrived. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  BASKETRY  DUE  TO  WOMAN. 

The  shape  and  size  of  these  first  models  were  gov¬ 
erned  entirely  by  the  use  demanded  of  them,  and  these 
uses  were  many,  from  the  cradle  of  the  papoose,  and 
the  tobacco  pouch  of  the  warrior  to  the  food  basket 
and  water  jar  of  the  hard-working  squaw.  With  the 
growth  of  the  inventive  faculty,  there  was  hardly  an 
article  needed  in  the  daily  tribal  life  that  was  not  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  piece  of  dexterous  weaving.  Basket  making 
at  its  best  is  found  among  the  uncivilized  people  of  the 
earth,  for  civilization  provides  easily  and  cheaply  the 
metal  and  crockery  utensils,  the  boxes,  bags,  and  mats, 
that  the  Indian  woman  wove  for  her  family  use  by 
tedious  labor.  Among  all  the  wild  tribes  the  weaver  is 
the  woman,  and  to  her  love  of  color  and  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  as  well  as  to  her  tireless  patience  and  skill, 
we  owe  the  entire  art  of  basketry.  She  wove  the  close, 
moisture-proof  water  bottle,  and  for  additional  se¬ 
curity  plastered  it  with  pine-pitch  and  sweet-gum,  like 
the  Apache  tos,  which  imparts  a  faint  and  delicious 
taste  to  the  water;  she  made  baskets  as  large  as  the 
carrying  chair  of  Guatemala  and  Peru,  drying  trays 
for  seed  and  fruits,  jars  for  meal  and  acorns,  hoppers 
for  grinding  maize,  eagle  and  fish  traps,  moccasins  and 
arrow-quivers,  sleeping  mats,  religious  caskets,  food 
bowls  and  cooking  pots.  In  these  last  she  made  the 
broth  and  mush  and  cooked  it  by  dropping  in  clean,  hot 
stones, — a  method  not  far  removed  from  the  fireless 
cooker  of  present  day  civilization. 
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WOMAN  AS  A  HUNTER. 

To  obtain  the  materials  for  making  baskets  for 
these  and  a  score  of  other  purposes,  the  Indian  took 
toll  from  the  three  great  natural  kingdoms — animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral.  As  her  art  developed,  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  and  decoration  sharpened  her  mind 
and  judgment,  she  became  a  keen  and  tireless  searcher 
of  plant  and  mineral  life,  and  a  merciless  trapper  and 
hunter;  she  designed  and  wove  basket  snares  to  trap 
the  crested  woodpecker  and  plumed  quail,  that  she 
might  use  their  bright  feathers  to  weave  into  her  finest 
work.  The  Southern  woman  invented  a  mud  shoe, 
similar  to  the  snow  shoe  of  her  Northern  sister,  to  aid 
her  labor  in  gathering  the  marsh  and  sedge  grass  from 
the  ooze  of  the  river;  from  the  skins  of  animals  she  cut 
her  rawhide  strips  for  binding  work,  and  coiled  basket¬ 
ry;  and  pressed  into  use  the  prettily  marked  quill  of  the 
porcupine ;  the  bright  plumage  of  the  redhead  and  mal¬ 
lard  duck,  the  oriole  and  the  meadow  lark;  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  in  her  most  ornamental  baskets  she  used  bits  of 
sparkling  mineral,  discs  of  wampum,  shining  wings  of 
insects  and  the  polished  splendor  of  the  abalone  shell. 

SECRETS  OF  THE  INDIAN  WOMAN. 

The  expert  basket  maker  knew  secrets  of  plant  life 
with  which  the  boasted  science  of  the  white  man  is  yet 
but  faintly  familiar.  She  knew,  and  still  knows,  where 
the  best  red  alder  grows,  the  desert  agave,  the  cane, 
sedge,  rabbit-brush,  basket  rush,  tamarack,  desert 
palm,  bitter  cherry  and  dozens  of  others,  and  the  time 
when  they  should  be  gathered;  she  knows  that  the  last 
year’s  growth  of  black  ash  is  as  white  as  snow,  while 
its  older  and  inner  wood  is  brown ;  that  the  cedar  root 
has  a  layer  of  three  colors ;  that,  though  the  leaves  of 
the  yucca  are  green,  its  root  has  a  reddish  tinge  which 
makes  beautiful  strips  for  weaving.  She  knew  the 
particular  section  in  which  grew  the  toughest  and 
most  pliable  roots ;  the  places  where  these  roots  grew 
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at  their  best ;  and  the  plants  that  yielded  brown,  red, 
or  black  splints,  although  the  portion  growing  above 
ground  gave  no  hint  of  the  basket  weaving  treasures 
beneath.  She  is  familiar  with  stems,  certain  parts  of 
which  are  good  and  the  rest  useless;  with  growths  in 
which  the  outer  layer  of  wood,  next  to  the  bark,  is  as 
tough  as  buffalo  hide,  while  farther  in  it  is  as  brittle 
as  glass.  She  knows  that,  to  have  the  wild  rye-grass 
yellow,  it  must  be  plucked  in  July;  and  that  to  have  it 
white  she  must  gather  it  in  winter  and  hang  it  point 
downward  in  the  open  air  to  dry;  and  her  secrets  for 
changing  or  preserving  the  natural  colors  of  her  splints 
and  strands  by  drying  in  bright  sunlight  or  damp 
shadow,  or  burying  them  in  certain  muds,  are  many 
and  valuable.  For  stains  and  dyes  different  from  the 
natural  colors  of  her  splints,  she  goes  to  the  larkspur, 
the  sunflower,  blueberry,  wolf-moss  and  sea-blite;  or 
boils  the  leaves  of  the  brilliant  sumac,  and  others  of 
which  she  has  learned  by  as  keen  and  persistent  a 
search  and  effort  as  are  ever  displayed  by  the  warrior 
on  the  war-path. 

The  gathering  of  all  this  material  is  a  long  and  fa¬ 
tiguing  task,  which  only  the  tireless  Indian  nature 
could  well  accomplish.  Frequently  the  basket-maker 
travels  miles  to  obtain  the  two  or  three  different  woods 
or  special  grasses  she  wishes  to  put  into  a  single  piece 
of  work,  for  her  artistic  sense  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  that  “will  do”;  it  must  be  exactly  right  or 
she  will  have  none  of  it.  The  result  of  all  this  pains¬ 
taking  is  shown  in  many  an  old  basket  that,  instead  of 
showing  signs  of  the  hard  usage  of  years,  has  grown 
more  and  more  beautiful  with  age. 

Certain  splints  are  made  from  the  proper  kind  of 
wood,  cut  into  small  logs  three  or  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter  and  as  long  as  the  distance  between  knots  will 
allow.  The  cutting  is  done  at  the  time  of  year  when 
the  rings  of  annual  growth  are  tender  and  most  easily 
ruptured.  The  log  is  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet 
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until  loosened  strips  can  be  torn  off  its  entire  length, 
one  by  one.  The  strips  are  then  split,  scraped  and 
smoothed  to  the  right  thickness,  with  a  knife  specially 
designed  and  made  by  the  Indian  for  this  very  pur¬ 
pose.  Cane  growth,  with  its  soft  center,  presents  less 
difficulty,  as  a  single  blow  crushes  the  stalk ;  and,  after 
the  spongy  matter  of  the  inside  is  scraped  off,  the 
splints  are  ready  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  these  splints 
generally  form  the  foundation,  or  warp,  on  which  the 
weft  of  sedge,  or  rush,  and  finer  material  is  woven. 

THE  CRUDE  TOOLS  OF  THE  WEAVER. 

The  commencement  of  all  basket  weaving  is  the 
same,  in  that  a  foundation  or  warp  is  first  formed  of 
the  heaviest  splints  to  be  used  in  the  work,  and  all  of 
the  weft-weave  begins  at  what  will  be  the  very  center 
of  the  bottom  of  the  finished  basket.  The  splints  and 
grasses  have  been  soaked  in  water  for  hours  before 
commencing  the  work  and,  while  weaving,  the  fingers 
are  kept  moist,  that  the  weft  may  continue  soft  and 
flexible  and  so  be  more  easily  handled.  The  ten  fingers 
of  the  weaver,  a  sharp  knife,  and  an  awl  made  from  the 
ankle  bone  of  the  antelope,  a  deer  horn,  or  bear  claw 
are  the  sole  tools  required.  The  use  to  which  the 
basket  was  to  be  put  decided  its  shape  and  the  weave, 
or  stitching;  its  direction  and  closeness  was  a  matter 
of  taste  and  the  artistic  skill  of  the  worker;  but  in 
every  Indian  basket,  no  matter  what  the  shape  or 
weave,  there  will  be  found  here  and  there  a  change  of 
stitch  which  relieves  the  sameness  and  lends  to  its 
pleasing  appearance.  The  principal  weaves  are  known 
as  checker  work,  twill  work,  wicker  work,  wrapped 
work,  and  twine  work.  These  weaves  are  the  result  of 
different  material  being  more  easily  worked  in  one  way 
rather  than  in  another;  and  from  these  weaves  and 
the  basket’s  decoration  the  scientist  can  generally  tell 
from  what  section  of  the  country  it  came  and  in  many 
instances  the  tribe  of  the  Indian  who  made  it. 
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WEAVING  A  TRIBAL  INDICATIVE. 

Checker  work  is  used  principally  for  matting,  and 
is  found  mostly  on  the  north  Pacific  coast  and  among 
the  east  Canada  tribes.  In  this  weave,  which  in  its 
simplest  form  is  like  the  checker  hoard,  both  warp  and 
weft  are  of  equal  thickness  and  pliability,  and  its  plain 
criss-cross  pattern  does  not  allow  the  very  high  degree 
of  decoration  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  other  weaves. 
Twill  work  is  used  wherever  cane  grows,  as  this  flexible 
material  lends  itself  readily  to  the  most  complicated 
stitching  and  finest  work.  This  weave  is  found  in 
British  Columbia,  the  southern  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  in  Central  and  South  American  countries.  Wicker 
work  is  perhaps  the  coarsest  and  roughest  of  all  bas¬ 
ketry,  and  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  usual  weave  of  our 
clothes-hampers  and  other  large  baskets.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  eastern  Canada  and  Central  America,  but  is 
little  seen  in  the  United  States.  Wrapped  work  is 
usually  of  cord  or  Indian  hemp,  and  is  very  similar  to 
the  coiled  basketry.  It  is  used  by  the  Arizona  Indians, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  ancient  methods  of  weaving. 

THE  MYSTERIES  OF  TWINE  WORK. 

Twine  work  is  to  be  found  among  almost  every  bas¬ 
ket  making  tribe  in  the  world  and  is  the  most  intricate 
and  delicate  of  all  woven  work.  The  different  ways 
of  making  this  weave,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  decorated,  are  such  that  an  entire  volume  printed 
about  it  would  yet  leave  many  things  unsaid.  The 
knotting,  twisting,  and  looping  lend  themselves  to  al¬ 
most  any  desired  effect,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
woven  baskets  are  of  twine  work.  Coiled  basketry  is 
a  variety  of  twine  work,  and  is  sewn  with  delicate, 
slender  grasses,  straw  or  fiber  instead  of  a  manufac¬ 
tured  thread.  There  is,  of  course,  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
other  weaves,  a  more  or  less  firm  warp  foundation 
upon  which  the  stitches  are  made  with  the  fingers, 
aided  by  the  bone  awl.  The  shape  and  fineness  of  these 
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coiled  baskets  depend  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
weaver,  and  baskets  have  been  so  delicately  woven  that 
they  can  be  passed  through  a  lady’s  finger  ring,  while 
others  are  as  large  and  strong  as  a  flour  barrel.  The 
stitches  are  almost  endless  in  their  variety,  and  the 
vast  difference  in  appearance  of  examples  of  this  work 
is  amazing  to  the  unaccustomed  eye. 

There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  tribes  of 
Indians  in  the  United  States,  the  members  of  which  are 
today  weaving  baskets.  The  most  skillful  workers  are 
those  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  great  southwestern 
states.  The  British  Columbia  and  Alaskan  tribes,  the 
Navahoes,  Hopi,  Pai-Ute,  Pomas,  and  even  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Apaches,  produce  beautiful  work.  Amid 
the  snow  and  ice  of  the  Northland  the  furred  Eskimo, 
too,  fashions  a  rough  twine  basket  from  rawhide 
strips;  but  while  it  is  of  great  use  to  the  igloo  man,  it 
is  coarse  work  compared  with  the  graceful  withe  and 
grass  productions  of  the  South.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  the  finest  and  most  delicate  weaving  is  done 
by  the  Aleuts,  a  little  tribe  tucked  away  on  the  farther¬ 
most  island  of  the  long  Alaskan  chain ;  and  the  baskets 
from  this  small  spot  are  most  eagerly  sought  by  the 
enthusiastic  collectors  of  basketry. 

The  basket  being  woven,  the  problem  of  finishing 
off  the  rim  presents  itself.  This  is  almost  a  separate 
art  that  has  as  many  different  methods  as  the  main 
weaves,  and,  in  the  working  out  of  which,  an  amount 
of  ingenuity  and  skill  is  displayed  as  interesting  as 
that  shown  in  the  basket  itself.  The  loops  and  strands, 
the  simple  wrapping  and  complication  of  coil  work 
with  an  intertwining  of  colors,  carefully  matched,  are 
all  marvels  of  inventive  workmanship. 

The  Indian  basket-maker  weaves  most  of  her  bas¬ 
kets  in  her  lap  or  on  her  knee,  which  accounts,  in  a 
measure,  for  the  general  sameness  in  all  the  early 
work.  These  shapes  were  originally  few  and  simple ; 
but,  after  the  white  man’s  entry  into  America,  the  ef- 
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fort  to  supply  his  needs  as  well  as  the  Indians’  led  to 
many  new  and  surprising  results.  In  almost  the  very 
beginning,  the  Indian  love  of  ornamentation  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  basket  stitches.  At  first,  the  effort 
was  toward  the  perfection  of  shape  by  searching  for 
finer  and  better  material  ;  next  came  variation  in  the 
weave,  a  change  of  direction  here  and  there  in  a  line 
of  stitching;  then  a  grouping  of  these  changes  to  make 
new  lines  and  bands  of  different  widths,  and,  later, 
squares,  triangles,  and  zigzags.  The  latter  were 
marked  out  with  colored  grasses,  and,  from  the  first 
introduction  of  color,  basketry  has  been  simply  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Indian’s  natural  love  of  bright  hues 
and  his  sense  of  exactness.  An  examination  of  any 
collection  of  Indian  baskets  will  reveal  an  almost  limit¬ 
less  number  of  beautiful  designs  that  are  obtained 
merely  by  lines  of  different  widths  and  direction.  If 
one  sits  down  with  pencil  and  paper  and  tries  to  invent 
only  a  few  combinations  and  arrangement  of  lines,  and 
will  then  look  at  a  collection  of  baskets,  the  amount  of 
thought  and  painstaking  labor,  not  to  mention  real 
artistic  skill,  expended  by  the  Indian  weaver  will  be 
better  understood. 

SYMBOLISM  IN  BASKET  DESIGNS. 

With  a  j^eople  whose  education  was  largely  the  ob-^ 
servation  of  natural  objects,  it  is  not  surprising  that' 
the  basket-maker  early  began  to  weave  into  her  work 
pictures  of  the  objects  about  her,  and,  by  means  of  her 
colored  splints,  embroidering  and  overlaying,  would 
strive  to  represent  in  her  designs  plants,  birds,  fish, 
winds,  clouds,  etc.  The  difficulties  with  the  material, 
however,  and  the  stiff,  straight  lines  of  the  weave,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  natural  bent  of  the  Indian  mind  toward 
signs  and  omens,  brought  about  a  symbolic  method  of 
decoration  with  which  the  weaver  wrought  her  ideas 
and  dreams  into  the  work  of  her  fingers.  Along  with 
her  arrow-heads  and  medicine  snakes,  she  would  rep- 
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resent  the  lightning,  clouds,  a  flight  of  birds,  or  a  story 
of  the  exploits  of  her  Indian  deities — and  this  in  a 
basket  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  a  love  of  beauti¬ 
ful  work  and  the  desire  to  record  a  legend.  In  this 
symbolism,  a  few  stitches  representing  a  part  of  the 
animal  or  bird  would  stand  for  the  entire  creature;  a 
fin  would  be  a  shark;  a  tooth  or  claw  would  stand  for 
the  bear  or  wolf,  and  a  wing  or  beak  for  a  bird;  and 
many  times  the  image  would  be  lost  entirely  to  the 
white  man’s  eye  in  a  mere  geometric  design,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  full  of  meaning  to  the  Indian.  The 
old  weaver,  squatting  beside  her  bundles  of  cane  and 
colored  grass,  seldom  knows  just  what  the  decorative 
design  of  her  basket  will  be ;  but  as  her  supple  fingers 
twine  in  and  out,  and  her  thoughts  take  shape  and 
form  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  result  is, 
oftener  than  not,  one  of  great  beauty  such  as  a  more 
civilized  people  would  find  it  difficult  to  equal. 

WHEN  WE  GO  INTO  BASKETRY  OURSELVES. 

When  we  wish  to  attempt  this  fascinating  work 
ourselves,  it  is  not,  fortunately,  necessary  for  us  to 
walk  miles,  and  dig  in  bog  and  fen  for  our  materials, 
which  take  months  to  cure  and  prepare.  From  far 
Madagascar  there  is  brought  to  us  a  product  of  the 
palm  tree  known  as  raffia,  than  which  there  is  no  other 
substance  at  once  so  soft,  so  pliable,  and  so  strong. 
It  is  ideal  for  basket  weaving,  and  comes  in  its  natural 
colors,  a  pale  yellow,  a  dull  green,  and  a  soft  brown. 
It  can  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  both  flat  and 
plaited  form;  the  flat  is  sold  by  the  pound  and  the 
plaited  by  the  strand  about  fifty  yards  in  length.  The 
strand  form  is  best  adapted  for  coarser  work,  such  as 
waste-baskets,  while  the  flat  gives  the  best  results  for 
finer  grades  of  weaving.  Sharp  shears,  a  knife,  a 
measuring  rule,  a  steel  knitting  needle,  and  rubber  or 
finger-tips  cut  from  old  gloves,  are  all  the  tools  re¬ 
quired.  Full  directions  are  given  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
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books  on  raffia  basketry-work  to  be  found  in  our  public 
libraries,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  tries  it  will  find  the 
employment  pleasant  and  interesting  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectation. 

Interest  in  basketry  is  steadily  increasing,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  lowly  Indian  woman  of  the  far  west 
has  produced  and  is  producing  what  the  scientist  of 
the  ages  to  come  will  consider  the  first  true  American 
art. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


The  Goldsmith’s  Craft. 


ENGRAVING  ON  GEMS. 

?EMS  are  named  from  the  Latin  word 
“gemma,”  a  bud,  and  to  those  who  first 
found  these  strange  and  lovely  crystals  it 
may  well  have  seemed  as  if  the  rocks  had  blossomed. 
Precious  stones  have  been  treasured  from  the  very 
earliest  times. 

The  Egyptians  understood  the  engraving  of  gems, 
which  they  did  with  the  lapidary’s  (stone-cutter’s) 
wheel.  There  are  two  ways  of  engraving  a  design; 
“ intaglio,”  in  which  the  design  is  cut  into  the  stone, 
and  “rilievo,”  in  which  it  stands  out  in  relief.  The 
words  are  Italian,  and  the  Italians,  both  in  Roman 
times  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  very  skilful  in  this 
art. 

Egyptian  engraving  is  usually  intaglio,  and  the 
upper  surface  of  an  oval  stone  was  often  cut  to  look 
like  a  beetle,  which  was  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection. 
Such  a  gem  is  called  a  scarab  or  scarabaeus,  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  word  for  beetle.  Another  Egyptian  ornament 
often  found  on  the  breast  of  a  mummy  is  an  oval 
stone  between  two  enameled  outspread  wings,  repre¬ 
senting  the  soul  escaping  from  the  body. 

The  Greeks  often  engraved  portraits,  or  mythologi¬ 
cal  figures,  on  stones  that  were  large  enough  to  allow 
such  designs.  They  were  especially  skilful  in  carving 
the  “cameo”  from  stones  that  were  formed  in  layers 
of  different  colors,  such  as  chalcedony,  jasper,  onyx, 
or  turquoise,  and  the  design  usually  appeared  in  white, 
on  a  background  of  deep  red,  blue,  black,  or  rose.  But 
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when  it  came  to  harder  stones  like  the  emerald,  they 
could  not  do  as  good  work  as  a  modern  jeweler  can, 
their  tools  being  only  of  such  metals  as  they  could 
forge. 

LUCKY  AND  UNLUCKY  STONES. 

The  traditions  and  superstitions  connected  with 
precious  stones  would  fill  a  large  book.  The  emerald 
is  usually  considered  a  lucky  stone,  and  the  opal  un¬ 
lucky  ;  and  in  Spanish- American  countries,  where  opals 
are  rather  commonly  found  and  the  belief  in  their  un¬ 
luckiness  is  general,  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  The  diamond  is  the  most  precious  of  all 
stones,  when  it  is  pure  white  and  of  good  size;  but 
some  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  gems  have  been  worth 
quite  as  much  as  any  diamond  but  the  very  finest.  A 
yellow  or  brown  tinge  makes  a  diamond  less  valuable, 
and  the  blue,  rose,  and  green  diamonds  are  the  ones 
most  sought  for.  The  pearl,  because  of  its  pure  white 
color,  is  considered  to  be  the  jewel  which  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate  for  young  girls  and  for  brides.  From  time 
to  time  black  pearls  have  been  found,  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie  was  so  fond  of  these  that  the  world  was  ran¬ 
sacked  by  pearl-fishers  hunting  for  them.  A  black 
Mexican  pearl,  presented  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  Napoleon  III,  was  valued  at  $25,000.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy  are  the  home  of  the 
black  pearl.  There  are  also  brown,  green  and  blue 
pearls,  but  they  are  less  common. 

A  GEM  THAT  LOOKS  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 

The  tourmaline,  which  is  a  semi-precious  stone, 
rose,  green,  yellow,  or  black  in  color,  has  some  of  the 
properties  of  a  magnet,  and,  if  warmed  a  little,  will 
attract  bits  of  loose  down  or  silk.  Tradition  has 
curious  stories  about  the  tourmaline;  it  was  once  said 
that  the  owner  of  such  a  stone  could  see  things  hap¬ 
pening  to  friends  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes  fore¬ 
tell  what  would  occur  in  the  future.  And  when  we 
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think  of  the  murders  and  other  crimes  which  have 
actually  been  done  for  the  sake  of  jewels,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  they  have  often  been  supposed  to  have  a 
magic  power  of  their  own. 

A  DIAMOND  WITH  A  HISTORY. 

A  diamond  which  has  a  very  curious  history  is 
known  as  the  “Hope  diamond,”  and  is  considered  un¬ 
lucky.  It  weighs  forty-four  carats  and  is  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  blue.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Great  Mogul,  from 
whom  Tavernier  bought  it,  and  sold  it  in  1642  to  Louis 
XIV  of  France.  The  king  wore  it  when,  a  feeble,  tot¬ 
tering  old  man,  he  held  his  last  great  reception,  in  1715, 
in  honor  of  the  Persian  ambassador ;  he  is  said  to  have 
worn  jewels  that  day  worth  £12,000,000.  It  remained 
a  French  crown  jewel  until  the  Revolution,  when  it  was 
seized  with  the  rest,  and  then  stolen.  Nobody  knows 
where  it  was  for  some  forty  years  after  that,  but  in 
1830  it  reappeared  and  was  bought  by  Sir  Henry  Hope. 
His  grandson  sold  it,  and  a  jewelers’  firm  which 
handled  it  failed  soon  afterwards.  It  was  owned  by 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  passenger  on  a  wrecked  steamship, 
but  came  to  light  again  in  1910.  In  January,  1911,  it 
was  bought  by  Edward  McLean  for  $800,000,  and  is 
now  in  Washington. 

A  FAMOUS  EUROPEAN  TRAVELER. 

Another  famous  diamond  is  the  Sancy  diamond, 
which  is  almond-shaped  and  weighs  fifty-three  and 
three-eigliths  carats.  Found,  in  1479,  on  the  body  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  been  killed  in  battle, 
it  was  purchased  by  the  King  of  Portugal  and  sold, 
ten  years  afterward,  to  de  Sancy,  a  French  nobleman. 
He  sent  it  to  his  King  as  a  present,  and  the  messenger 
was  killed  by  robbers,  but  not  before  he  had  swallowed 
the  diamond.  Later,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  James 
II,  of  England,  who  sold  it  to  Louis  XIV  for  £25,000. 
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Then  it  became  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
and2  in  1828,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Russian 
Prince  Demidoff.  After  having  journeyed  from  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  it  finally  landed  in  India, 
where  it  is  now  owned  by  the  Maharajah  of  Patiala. 

IN  THE  SCEPTER  OF  THE  CZAR. 

Still  another  traveled  gem  is  the  famous  “Orlotf 
diamond,  ’  ’  which  is  set  in  the  top  of  the  scepter  of  the 
Czar  and  weighs  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  carats. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  once  the  eye  of  an  idol  in  a 
Brahmin  temple  at  Seringham.  A  French  soldier  stole 
it  and  sold  it  to  an  English  sea-captain,  who  took  it  to 
Amsterdam,  where  Prince  Orloff  bought  it  for  Cathe¬ 
rine  II,  of  Russia. 

THE  DIAMOND  THAT  WAS  THE  PRICE  OF  A  KINGDOM. 

The  most  romantic  of  all  stories,  perhaps,  is  the 
story  of  the  Kohi-noor,  the  great  diamond  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  crown  jewels.  It  has  been,  literally,  the  price  of 
a  kingdom.  When  Tavernier  visited  the  Great  Mogul 
and  was  shown  the  jewels  in  the  royal  treasury,  he  saw 
and  handled  a  stone  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Kohi-noor,  although  it  was  much  larger,  and  not  so 
perfect  in  shape.  Tavernier  says  of  it  that  its  value 
was  one  day’s  food  for  the  whole  world.  It  had  a 
strange  and  thrilling  history  in  India,  which  will 
probably  never  be  entirely  written.  During  a  war  be¬ 
tween  two  royal  brothers,  one  was  deposed  from  his 
throne  and  imprisoned  by  the  other,  but  still  managed 
to  take  with  him,  and  hide,  the  great  diamond.  His 
brother  put  out  the  prisoner’s  eyes,  hoping  in  that  way 
to  get  the  gem,  but  it  stayed  safely  hidden  in  the  walls 
of  the  cell.  It  was  seen  by  English  officers,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Runjit  Singh  gave  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  reception  at  Lahore.  This  prince  appeared  in  a 
suit  of  simple  white,  seated  cross-legged  in  a  golden 
chair,  with  a  string  of  magnificent  pearls  as  a  girdle, 
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and  his  only  other  ornament  the  Kohi-noor,  set  in  an 
armlet  between  two  other  diamonds  the  size  of  spar¬ 
rows’  eggs.  The  famous  diamond  left  India  in  1850, 
being  sent  as  a  gift  to  Queen  Victoria  by  her  loyal 
servants,  the  East  India  Company.  It  was  recut,  los¬ 
ing  a  good  deal  of  its  weight  in  the  process;  it  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  who  gave 
the  first  touch  to  the  gem-cutter’s  wheel. 

THE  “CULLINAN”  AND  THE  “BLACK  PRINCE.” 

Until  the  Cullman  diamond  came  from  South 
Africa  the  Kohi-noor  was  the  largest  diamond  in  the 
English  regalia,  but  the  Cullinan  diamond  was  actually 
so  large  that  the  fragments  from  the  cutting  made  very 
respectable  jewels. 

Another  famous  jewel  of  the  English  crown  is 
called  the  Black  Prince  Ruby,  and  was  given  to  that 
prince  by  Dom  Pedro  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile.  King 
Henry  V  wore  it  in  his  helmet  at  Agincourt,  and  there 
was  once  a  hole  drilled  through  it,  which  has  been 
filled.  It  is  cut  “en  caboclion,”  or  rounded,  and  pol¬ 
ished,  but  without  facets.  It  is  really  not  a  ruby  at 
all,  but  a  “spinel,”  which  is  a  kind  of  garnet,  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ruby. 

WHAT  THE  LITTLE  FACETS  DO. 

It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  diamonds 
were  cut  in  facets,  Louis  de  Berquem,  a  jeweler  of 
Bruges,  doing  the  first  work  of  this  kind.  The  reason 
for  cutting  jewels  so  that  they  are  covered  over  with 
these  little  flat  surfaces  is  to  make  the  stone  more  bril¬ 
liant  and  show  its  beauty.  When  it  is  properly  cut,  a 
diamond  reflects  the  light  from  every  one  of  these 
little  facets,  and,  if  the  stone  is  clear  and  pure,  the 
light  also  falls  through  them  so  that  the  rays  meet  in 
the  center  of  the  diamond  in  a  point  of  fire,  as  they  do 
when  you  hold  a  burning-glass  up  to  the  light.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
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of  the  laws  of  light,  to  cut  a  diamond  or  any  other 
stone  in  the  most  effective  and  beautiful  way;  for 
sometimes  the  facets  must  be  arranged  for  an  oval  or 
a  flattened  stone,  and  sometimes  for  a  round  one,  and 
the  diamond-cutter  must  know  just  how  to  manage  the 
stone,  or  a  fragment  may  split  off  somewhere,  and  spoil 
the  work.  If  this  had  not  happened  to  the  Kohi-noor 
when  an  unskilful  jeweler  cut  it  in  India,  nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  it  would  be  larger  than  it  is  today. 
The  fragments  that  are  pared  off  an  irregularly 
shaped  diamond  before  the  cutting  of  the  facets  begins, 
are  made  into  little  stones  known  as  chip  diamonds,  and 
sold  for  cheaper  rings  and  pins ;  and  the  diamond-dust 
is  saved  up  and  used  for  grinding  down  the  surface 
of  other  diamonds,  or  stones  which  are  not  so  hard, 
for  a  diamond  will  cut  any  other  known  substance. 

THE  GREAT  MOGUL  AND  HIS  DAZZLING  THRONES. 

The  Oriental  kings  have  always  been  eager  col¬ 
lectors  of  jewels,  partly  because  India  is  rich  in  dia¬ 
monds  and  other  stones  (for  some  of  the  finest  rubies 
come  from  Burma),  and  partly  because  the  native 
kings  were  always  fighting  among  themselves  before 
the  English  came,  and  jewels  were  a  form  of  wealth 
which  could  be  easily  packed  up,  hidden,  and  carried 
about  or  sold.  Nobody  knows  how  many  jewels  there 
are  still  hoarded  in  the  treasure-houses  of  East  Indian 
kings.  The  Great  Mogul,  whose  other  name  was 
Aurungzebe,  had  a  throne  which  was  famous  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  It  was  called  the  Peacock  Throne, 
and  was  a  seat,  with  a  canopy  resting  on  four  pillars 
and  ornamented  with  a  figure  of  a  peacock  sitting  be¬ 
tween  two  bouquets  of  flowers.  The  canopy  was  vel¬ 
vet,  fringed  with  emeralds  and  pearls,  and  the  throne 
— pillars,  canopy-frame,  ornaments  and  all— were  in- 
crusted  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  other 
gems,  arranged  in  patterns.  Beside  this,  the  Great 
Mogul  had  four  other  thrones  not  so  large,  one  of 
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which  wras  literally  covered  with  diamonds,  and  all  of 
which  were  studded  with  gems  of  various  kinds,  mostly 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds.  It  sounds  like  a  fairy- 
tale,  but  Tavernier  and  other  travelers  tell  how  with 
their  own  eyes  they  saw  the  monarch  on  his  glittering 
throne. 

HOW  STONES  ARE  SET  AND  TREATED. 

The  simplest  way  to  set  stones  for  a  necklace  is, 
of  course,  to  drill  holes  through  them  and  string  them, 
and  this  is  the  way  in  which  pearls  are  usually  treated. 
There  is  a  kind  of  fresh- water  pearl,  called  the  baroque 
pearl,  found  in  large  quantities  in  America,  which  is 
set  in  very  quaint  and  pretty  ways.  A  famous  Euro¬ 
pean  collection  has  a  jewel  made  of  a  baroque  pearl 
which  was  shaped  rather  like  a  mermaid.  The  clever 
jeweler  did  a  little  carving  to  make  the  figure  more 
lifelike,  and  added  long  hair  and  a  fish-tail  of  gold, 
thereby  forming  a  charming  pendant  for  a  necklace. 
A  curious  art  connected  with  these  gems  is  that  of 
curing  sick  pearls.  They  lose  their  lustre  sometimes, 
and  have  to  be  taken  to  the  pearl -physician.  This  is 
also  true  of  opals  and  some  other  stones. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  stone  was  often  set  in  a  pin, 
or  clasp,  by  having  a  hole  made  in  it,  but  this  was 
liable  to  spoil  the  stone,  so  jewelers  invented  ways  to 
clip  the  gem  with  a  gold  setting  that  would  show  it  off 
and  still  hold  it  safe. 

PRECIOUS  AND  SEMI-PRECIOUS  STONES. 

The  difference  between  precious  stones  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones  is  partly  a  matter  of  hardness,  and 
partly  of  “fire,”  or  brilliancy.  True  gems  are  dia¬ 
monds,  rubies,  emeralds  and,  possibly,  sapphires.  The 
semi-precious  stones  are  agate,  beryl,  tourmaline,  gar¬ 
net,  amethyst,  topaz,  turquoise,  onyx,  jade,  bloodstone, 
jasper,  moonstone,  chrysolite,  and  various  others.  The 
true  precious  stone  is  simply  some  mineral  in  a  quite 
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pure  form — a  crystal — but  there  are  a  good  many 
crystals  that  are  not  precious  stones.  Tourmaline, 
beryl  and  garnet  are  all  crystals.  Amethyst  and  rhine¬ 
stone  are  crystals  of  quartz,  and  pearls  are  made  inside 
the  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster. 

THE  PATRON  SAINT  OF  GOLDSMITHS. 

The  patron  saint  of  the  goldsmiths  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  St.  Eloi  or  Elias,  and  he  had  an  interesting 
history.  He  was  a  monk  who  lived  in  France  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  in  those  days  of  warfare  the  monks 
were  almost  the  only  people  who  had  time  for  metal 
work  and  other  crafts.  Eloi  got  such  a  reputation  for 
work  in  gold  and  silver  that  King  Clovis  sent  for  him 
and  asked  him  to  make  a  throne  out  of  a  quantity  of 
gold  in  the  treasury.  Eloi  mixed  some  other  metal 
with  the  gold  so  skilfully  that  he  made  two  thrones 
instead  of  one,  both  of  which  looked  as  if  they  were  all 
of  gold.  The'people  thought  it  was  a  miracle,  and  con¬ 
sidered  Eloi  a  saint;  and  the  king  was  so  pleased  that 
he  gave  the  skilful  monk  a  large  piece  of  land  near 
what  is  now  Limoges,  and  told  him  he  could  build  a 
monastery  there  and  set  up  a  school  for  his  trade, 
which  he  did.  For  some  hundreds  of  years  Limoges 
was  famous  for  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  work,  as  it 
is  now  for  French  china.  They  made  candlesticks  for 
churches  and  houses,  dishes,  gold  chains,  and  other 
jewelry,  caskets  adorned  with  gilding  and  curious 
enamel-work,  the  secret  of  which  is  now  lost,  cruci¬ 
fixes,  censers,  and  other  beautiful  objects  for  churches. 
You  will  find  in  stories  of  the  Middle  Ages  a  great 
manv  allusions  to  Limousin,  as  it  was  then  called.  A 
soldier  or  a  rich  man,  in  danger,  would  vow  that  he 
4  ‘  would  give  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of  the  best  limousin 
silver”  to  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint,  if  he  came 
out  safe;  and  limousin-work  came  to  be  a  proverb  all 
over  Europe  for  the  best  metal  work  of  its  kind. 
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JEWELS,  COLD  STEEL,  AND  ROBBERS. 

When  Spain  began  to  be  rich  and  powerful,  espe¬ 
cially  while  the  Moors  had  their  schools  and  factories 
there,  a  great  deal  of  fine  inlaid  goldsmith  work  was 
done  on  armor.  Spanish  armor  was  often  very  skil¬ 
fully  made  and  handsomely  ornamented,  and  the 
Italians  also  did  beautiful  work  of  this  kind.  Sword- 
hilts  and  helmets  sometimes  had  gems  of  great  value 
set  in  them.  It  was  not  bad  policy  for  a  king  or  a 
duke  to  have  a  part  of  his  wealth  with  him  in  this  way, 
for  if  he  was  taken  prisoner  he  had  something  with 
which  to  buy  his  ransom,  or  to  secure  the  comforts  of 
life  if  he  had  to  travel  in  a  strange  country.  In  the 
old  times,  some  soldiers  of  fortune  would  have  starved 
to  death  if  they  had  not  provided  themselves  with  per¬ 
sonal  jewelry  and  rich  armor  that  was  worth  money. 
Such  things  had  an  advantage  over  a  bag  of  gold,  in 
not  being  so  easy  to  steal.  When  a  strong  man  has  a 
diamond  set  in  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  anybody  under¬ 
taking  to  rob  him  of  it  is  more  likely  to  get  the  cold 
steel  than  the  diamond ;  so  that  the  use  of  gems  in  this 
way  was  not  quite  all  vanity.  Moreover,  jewels  which 
are  stolen  can  be  more  easily  traced  than  stolen  money. 
Every  jeweler  knows  the  famous  jewels  of  the  world 
too  well  to  risk  buying  them  unless  he  knows  the  trans¬ 
action  is  honest.  If  a  man  stole  the  Kohi-noor  he 
would  get  no  good  of  it  unless  he  broke  it  up  and  sold 
it  in  pieces,  and  that  would  ruin  its  value. 

JEWELS  AND  OLD  FAMILIES. 

If  one  could  know  the  story  of  all  the  ornaments 
worn  at  a  coronation,  he  would  have  a  good  idea  of 
the  history  of  the  kingdom.  The  style  of  each  coronet 
is  a  sign  of  the  rank  of  the  person  who  wears  it.  Eng¬ 
lish  dukes  are  entitled  to  use  a  certain  decoration  of 
strawberry  leaves ;  the  coronet  worn  by  a  countess  has 
another  design,  and  that  of  a  baroness  still  another. 
Every  noble  house  of  Europe,  as  well  as  every  royal 
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house,  has  its  historic  jewels,  the  story  of  which  is 
woven  into  the  history  of  the  family.  The  Russian 
Court  is  said  to  have  the  finest  collection  of  jewels  in 
Europe,  not  counting  the  gems  owned  by  the  nobility. 
All  precious  stones  found  in  Asiatic  Russia  belong  to 
the  Czar,  and  nobody  knows  the  annual  yield  of  the 
Siberian  mines  of  gems. 

It  sometimes  seems,  to  an  outsider,  as  if  the  court 
ladies  who  own  these  gems  cared  little  about  them. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  tells  of  seeing,  when  she 
was  presented  at  court  as  the  wife  of  General  Fremont, 
then  Minister  to  England,  a  plain-faced,  tired-looking 
old  lady,  in  a  skimpy  velvet  gown,  who  was  a  duchess 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  houses  in  England. 
But  there  was  priceless  real  lace,  basted  flat,  on  the 
shabby  old-fashioned  gown,  and  over  it  hung  neck¬ 
laces  of  magnificent  old  stones,  while  on  the  gray  hair, 
twisted  up  in  an  everyday  style,  sat  a  gorgeous  ducal 
coronet.  The  old  duchess’  mind  was  probably  on  other 
matters  when  she  dressed.  She  wore  those  ornaments 
because  she  had  them,  and  it  was  proper  to  wear  them 
at  court,  but  as  for  putting  them  on  in  a  becoming  way, 
she  did  not  trouble  herself. 

In  most  great  houses  these  collections  of  gems  are 
entailed,  that  is,  they  go  with  the  title,  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  may  wear  them  as  long  as  she  lives,  but  she 
cannot  sell  them  or  give  them  away.  Now  and  then, 
in  one  generation  or  another,  there  is  a  member  of  the 
family  who  is  fond  of  precious  stones,  and  adds  to  the 
jewel-box,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hundred  years 
the  jewels  are  well  worth  seeing. 

Gold  is  the  most  precious  metal,  and  has  always 
been  used  for  jewelry,  partly  because  of  its  beauty 
and  partly  because  it  is  easily  worked.  Pure  gold  or 
silver  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  bent,  and  Oriental  women 
often  wear  bracelets  of  pure  gold  that  can  be  slipped 
on  over  the  hand  without  using  a  clasp.  The  modern 
goldsmith  mixes  in  an  “ alloy,”  or  hardening  metal, 
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to  keep  the  gold  from  being  so  soft  as  to  be  dented  and 
twisted. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Gold  and  silver  have  been  used  for  all  sorts  of 
things  besides  personal  adornment,  by  those  who  could 
afford  it.  Golden  dishes  were  the  fashion  until  the 
art  of  china-making  came  to  such  perfection  that  china 
dishes  cost  more  than  gold  or  silver;  and  then  people 
who  wished  to  make  a  display  of  wealth  took  to  china. 

Louis  XIV  had  a  great  fancy  for  silver  furniture. 
In  his  palace  at  Versailles  there  was  room  after  room 
furnished  with  nothing  but  silver;  even  the  orange- 
trees,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  stood  in  silver  tubs 
in  the  corners  of  rooms  and  halls.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  when  the  king  needed  money  to  pay  his 
army,  he  sent  some  of  this  silver  furniture  to  the  mint 
and  had  it  coined. 

Silver  was  formerly  used  for  one  special  article,  for 
which  it  is  never  employed  now — and  that  was  salt¬ 
cellars.  Of  course  we  see  little  salt-cellars  and  salt- 
shakers  of  silver,  but  one  heirloom  on  which  every 
family  of  any  consequence  used  to  set  great  store  was 
the  great  silver  salt-cellar  that  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  table.  Often  this  was  made  to  represent 
some  figure  of  history,  or  mythology.  Lord  Leicester 
had  one  that  was  a  statue  of  the  hundred-armed  giant 
Briareus.  The  place  where  the  salt-cellar  stood 
marked  the  line  between  people  of  rank  and  those  who 
were  of  no  consequence,  and  to  be  seated  4 'below  the 
salt”  meant  in  old  times  what  we  should  mean  by 
"eating  at  the  second  table.”  Sometimes  these  salt¬ 
cellars  were  made  like  ships,  and  were  then  called 
"nefs,”  an  old  name  for  a  ship.  At  royal  banquets  there 
was  often  a  nef  made  exactly  like  the  royal  ship.  Later 
iliese  were  put  on  wheels  and  made  to  roll  about  the 
(able  and  carry  spices,  sauces  and  other  things  besides 
salt. 

Among  the  various  uses  of  gold  in  the  arts  was  the 
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ARTISTIC  BOOKBINDING. — 1.  Work  of  Grolier;  Italian  Renaissance 
about  1530.  2.  Persian  binding  of  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  about  the  middle 

of  the  17th  century.  3.  Work  of  Geoffrey  Tory;  French  Renaissance.  4. 
Work  of  Majoli;  Italian  Renaissance,  about  1525. 
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ornamenting  of  leather  on  book  covers,  and  elsewhere, 
with  gold  leaf;  this  was  a  sheet  of  gold  beaten  out 
thinner  than  tissue  paper.  When  such  gold  leaf  is 
stamped  into  a  pattern,  it  will  stay  there  as  long  as 
the  leather  lasts,  and  some  beautiful  work  of  this  kind 
was  done,  especially  in  Spain.  Nowadays,  what  we  call 
gold  leaf  may  be  gold,  and  it  may  not.  Imitations  of 
gold  and  silver  work  are  now  so  cleverly  contrived  that 
it  sometimes  takes  an  expert  to  know  what  is  genuine 
and  what  is  not. 

The  richest  gold  country  in  the  world,  except  per¬ 
haps  California,  was  probably  Peru  before  the  Span¬ 
iards  came.  We  read  of  ceremonies  in  which  the  an¬ 
cient  Peruvians  worshipped  the  sun,  where  the  priests 
were  decked  out  in  gold,  used  golden  dishes  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  golden  altars. 

GEMS  THAT  ARE  NOT  GEMS. 

One  very  curious  way  in  which  the  jeweler’s  art 
has  developed  is  in  the  imitation  of  precious  stones. 
Paste  jewels,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  inferior  stones 
finished  to  look  like  real  ones,  although  a  rhinestone 
can  be  cut  to  look  very  diamond-like,  but  are  actually 
manufactured  stones.  The  very  best  paste  jewels  are 
so  well  made  that  no  ordinary  person  could  tell  them 
from  the  real,  and  they  cost  as  much  as  some  genuine 
stones  do,  although  not  as  much  as  those  they  imitate. 
In  these  days,  it  is  quite  common  for  women  who  own 
very  valuable  stones  to  have  paste  copies  made  of 
them,  which  they  can  wear  at  public  entertainments 
where  the  real  stones  could  easily  be  stolen.  This  cus¬ 
tom  has  become  common  enough  to  make  thieves  less 
eager  to  prowl  about  such  places  than  they  used  to  be. 
It  would  not  be  very  hard,  in  a  crowd,  for  a  clever 
thief  to  clip  the  fastening  of  a  diamond  necklace  and 
get  away  with  it,  though  he  would  run  much  risk ;  but, 
if  he  knew  that  the  diamond  necklace  was  probably 
paste,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  take  the  risk.  Real 
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jewels  of  very  great  value,  in  this  country,  are  gener¬ 
ally  kept  locked  up  in  banks  or  safe  deposit  boxes, 
where  they  are  much  safer  than  they  would  be  in  any 
ordinary  house.  Most  of  the  very  cheap  jewelry  we 
see  is  cheap  paste,  or  glass,  but  sometimes  it  is  made 
of  semi-precious  stones  set  without  much  care  in  such 
a  way  as  to  heighten  their  beauty. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  TURQUOISE  AND  DIAMOND. 

Turquoise  is  commonly  found  in  New  Mexico.  You 
will  see  garnets  in  mountain  pastures  where  there  are 
granite  rocks;  they  are  little  dots  of  blood-red  about 
as  big  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  Quartz  crystals  are  found 
in  the  same  sort  of  rocks,  and  sometimes  tourmaline. 
The  crystals  commonly  found  are  not  perfect,  or  very 
clear.  In  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Brazil,  and  India  diamonds  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  form  of  rough  pebbles.  When  diamonds 
were  discovered  in  South  Africa  it  was  found  that  the 
children  of  one  of  the  settlers  had  been  playing  with 
stones  worth  money  enough  to  buy  a  department-store. 

GOLD,  GEMS,  RELIGION  AND  WEDDINGS. 

In  all  history,  gold,  silver,  and  sometimes  gems, 
have  been  used  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  Bible  is 
full  of  allusions  to  this.  In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
Exodus  the  description  of  the  articles  used  for  build¬ 
ing  the  temple  begins,  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  is 
perhaps  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  with  its 
twelve  stones  for  the  twelve  tribes.  Hindu  temples 
are  often  very  rich  in  gold  and  jewel-work,  and  so  are 
Catholic  churches,  particularly  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
Mexico.  There  is  an  Italian  church  in  New  York  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  wears  a  gold  crown 
so  valuable  that  it  is  protected  from  thieves  by  electric 
wires.  Another  use  which  the  Catholic  Church  makes 
of  precious  metals  is  in  the  lamps  and  candlesticks 
which  are  often  of  very  exquisite  workmanship ;  and 
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in  the  Middle  Ages  a  great  deal  of  care  was  often 
given  to  the  making  of  reliquaries,  or  little  cases  in 
which  relics  of  the  saints  were  kept.  Wedding-rings 
are  always  made  of  gold,  and  silver  and  gold  are  often 
used  as  wedding  and  christening  gifts. 

Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  are  associated  with 
everything  that  people  have  counted  precious,  and 
their  story  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
human  race. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Clothing  and  Costume. 

TIMES  AND  CUSTOMS  REVEALED  IN  FASHIONS. 

fF  a  hundred  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  all  the  ages  of  history  should  stand  up  in 
a  crowd,  we  could  manage  to  sort  them  out 
into  the  countries  and  period  in  which  they  lived  by 
their  clothes.  What  is  more,  we  can  sometimes  tell, 
merely  by  looking  at  some  one  article  of  dress,  what 
sort  of  person  it  was  who  wore  it,  and  when  he  lived. 
For  example,  if  a  man  wise  in  such  matters  found  in 
a  cave  somewhere  a  belt  of  little  shells  strung  together 
in  a  peculiar  way,  he  would  know  that  an  Indian  of  a 
tribe  that  wore  wampum  belts  had  lived  there  once. 
And  if  a  burglar  got  into  a  country  house,  and  left 
behind  him  a  green  hat  with  a  little  feather,  such  as 
they  wear  in  the  Tyrol,  the  police  would  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  some  person  who  might  be  wearing  a  Tyrolese 
mountain  suit.  Every  country  has  its  own  tricks  of 
costume. 

In  tropical  climates,  where  dress  is  not  needed  for 
protection  from  the  cold,  the  costume  is  apt  to  be 
mainly  ornamental.  The  head-dress,  like  the  African 
warrior’s  feather  crest,  and  the  frame  on  which  he 
puffs  out  his  bushy  hair,  may  be  meant  to  make  him 
look  more  ferocious,  which  it  certainly  does.  The  face 
is  sometimes  tattooed  to  represent  some  bird  or  ani¬ 
mal.  But  this  is  a  painful  process,  and  as  time  went 
on  even  the  warrior  did  not  want  to  look  warlike  all 
the  time,  so  war-masks  were  made  of  wood,  horn  or 
leather.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  masks,  and  those 
of  the  Alaskan  Indians,  are  very  carefully  made. 
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a.  Slieik.  Cairo;  !>.  Native  Bovs;  c.  A  Water-carrier;  d.  Native  Mohammedan  Woman,  showing  Peculiar 
Head-dress;  e.  Nubian  Woman  and  Child;  f.  A  Nubian  Man;  g.  Native  Girl  carrying  Water-jar;  h.  Native 
Woman. 
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Moreover,  the  larger  a  man’s  head  looks  the  harder 
it  is  to  hit  that  head,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  in  just  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  place  to  kill  him. 

THE  GAY  ATTIRE  OF  WARRIOR  AND  SAVAGE. 

Among  savage  races  the  men  are  more  decorated 
than  the  women,  and  in  their  war-dress  they  are  the 
most  gayly  ornamented  of  the  human  race.  All  the 
skill  of  the  Indian  squaw  is  employed  in  embroider¬ 
ing  the  chief’s  war-dress  with  beads  or  porcupine  quills 
or  feathers,  and  in  making  the  great  war-bonnet,  which 
is  often  six  feet  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  of  these 
war-dresses  have  come  down  from  father  to  son  for 
hundreds  of  years.  They  are  made  of  buckskin  or 
some  other  leather,  and  the  style  of  the  embroidery 
tells  what  tribe  the  Indian  belongs  to. 

A  WONDERFUL  COAT  OF  GOLDEN  FEATHERS. 

Leopard-skin  is  the  favorite  material  of  the  Zulu, 
with  ostrich-plumes  for  his  head-dress.  And  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  we  find  the  natives  using  woven 
grass  and  birds’  feathers.  There  is  one  particular 
bird  in  Samoa  which  has  just  two  tiny  golden  feathers 
in  its  somber  coat,  and  these  feathers  are  only  used 
for  the  cloak  of  a  chief.  In  the  National  Museum  at 
Washington  there  is  a  great  cloak  made  of  them,  and 
thousands  of  little  birds  had  to  be  killed  before  there 
were  yellow  feathers  enough  for  this  garment.  Every 
savage  race  uses  whatever  material  happens  to  be  at 
hand,  and  makes  the  most  of  it. 

In  colder  countries  the  people  do  not,  as  a  rule,  pay 
so  much  attention  to  ornament  as  they  do  to  warmth, 
and  they  did  not  begin  to  spin  and  weave  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  until  long  after  the  people  of  the  tropics  did,  be¬ 
cause  the  skins  of  animals  were  good  enough  for  cloth¬ 
ing.  The  Eskimo  wears  sealskin  and  walrus  hide,  the 
Lapp  dresses  in  deerskin,  the  Russian  in  bear  and  wolf 
hides,  and  the  people  of  some  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
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where  there  are  no  animals,  hnt  flocks  and  flocks  of 
sea-birds,  dress  mostly  in  bird-skins,  often  with  the 
feathers  on.  The  women  look  rather  like  swan-fairies 
or  some  other  kind  of  fairy-tale  creature.  In  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  in  England  the  poorest  peo¬ 
ple  dressed  almost  entirely  in  leather,  and  wore  only 
a  shirt  at  that.  It  took  a  long  time  for  such  a  suit  to 
wear  out. 

THE  TURBAN  OF  THE  HINDOO. 

In  every  tropical  country  you  will  find  that  the  men 
wear  either  a  turban  or  some  other  protection  for  the 
head.  A  Hindu  turban  takes  about  nine  yards  of  gauze, 
which  is  wound  round  and  round  in  a  peculiar  way, 
with  the  ends  tucked  in  so  that  it  cannot  come  undone. 
They  may  not  wear  very  much  except  the  turban  in 
such  climates,  hut  they  must  protect  their  heads  from 
the  burning  sun.  Sometimes  a  Mohammedan  wears  a 
green  turban,  which  means  that  he  is  descended  from 
Mahomet,  but  his  clothing  is  usually  white.  White  is 
cooler  than  darker  colors,  because  it  reflects  the  sun¬ 
light  instead  of  absorbing  it.  The  clothing  is  always 
loose  and  light,  and  the  shoes  light,  when  the  people 
do  not  go  barefoot. 

THE  GRACEFUL  ATTIRE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

In  Greece  and  Rome  the  clothing  of  a  man  or 
woman  told  the  story  of  his  or  her  position  in  life. 
The  Greek  costume  was  made  up  chiefly  of  a  tunic 
and  a  mantle,  generally  white  or  creamy  undyed  wool, 
although  sometimes  various  colored  dyes  were  used. 
If  there  was  any  ornament  it  was  an  embroidered  pat¬ 
tern  on  the  edge  of  the  garment.  The  Greeks  loved 
beauty,  and  they  loved  games  and  all  kinds  of  active 
amusements,  so  that  they  never. wore  anything  that 
would  interfere  with  racing,  leaping,  dancing  or  other 
amusements.  We  need  only  fancy  some  of  the  Greek 
statues  dressed  as  we  dress  today  to  see  how  much 
more  graceful  the  Greek  tunic  and  mantle  were  than 


1.  ANCIENT  COSTUMES. — Of  these  graceful  garments,  1  and  2  are 
Egyptian;  3,  4  and  5  are  Greek;  6,  7,  8  and  9  are  Roman. 

2.  COSTUMES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. — 1,  2  and  3  are  of  the 
eleventh  century;  4  and  5,  the  fourteenth  century;  6,  7,  8  and  9,  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 
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coats  and  trousers.  There  were  tunics  of  various  pat¬ 
terns;  the  cheridota  with  long  sleeves,  the  manuleata 
with  long  and  tight  sleeves,  the  talaris  which  reached 
to  the  feet,  and  the  palmata  which  was  a  state  tunic  em¬ 
broidered  with  palms.  The  feet  were  bare,  or  covered 
with  sandals.  No  hats  were  worn  in  the  cities,  but 
in  the  country,  where  the  sun  was  hot,  hats  of  felt, 
plaited  rushes  or  straw  were  worn,  and  sometimes  caps 
made  of  skins. 

The  Roman  costume  was  very  like  the  Greek  in  its 
general  appearance.  A  certain  kind  of  mantle  called 
the  toga  was  only  worn  by  senators.  When  a  man  was 
running  for  office  he  wore  a  white  mantle  called  the 
candidum,  and  that  is  where  we  get  our  word  “candi¬ 
date.”  The  famous  Tyrian  purple  was  really  a  deep 
and  gorgeous  red.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  we  find  the  rich  folk  wearing  costumes  em¬ 
broidered  and  woven  with  gold,  but  in  the  beginning 
the  Roman  costume  was  as  simple  as  the  Roman  man¬ 
ners. 

FASHION  CHANGED  IN  THE  CONQUEST. 

Wherever  one  race  has  conquered  another,  the  con¬ 
quered  people  have  borrowed  new  styles  of  clothes. 
The  earliest  dress  of  the  people  of  northern  Europe 
seems  to  have  been  a  loose,  belted  blouse,  with  a  pouch 
hanging  from  the  belt,  short  knitted  or  leather 4  ‘  braies  ’  ’ 
or  “breeks”  or  breeches,  and  leather  shoes;  perhaps 
a  woollen  mantle.  In  all  old  pictures  you  will  be  apt 
to  notice  the  long  mantle  worn  by  both  men  and 
women.  There  was  an  excellent  reason  for  this.  In 
traveling,  one  often  had  to  stay  at  an  inn  where  there 
were  not  beds  enough,  or  even  to  camp  out  of  doors, 
and  then  the  mantle  served  as  a  blanket.  It  was  also 
a  wrap  which  would  hide  a  shabby  dress, — or  a  hand¬ 
some  one ;  in  those  days  of  robbers  and  thieves  it  was 
often  wise  not  to  appear  too  finely  clad.  This  long 
mantle  was  a  Saxon  garment,  and  when  the  Normans 
came  in  they  tried  to  make  fashionable  the  short  cloaks 
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instead,  but  the  mantle  held  its  own,  and  was  com¬ 
monly  worn  by  country  people  in  England  almost  down 
to  our  own  time.  The  latest  form  of  it  was  the  big 
cape  of  the  army  overcoat,  for  men,  and  for  women, 
the  waterproof  cape  which  your  mother  used  to  wear. 

JEWELED  CLASPS  AND  COATS-OF-ARMS. 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  rich  velvets,  and  jewels, 
and  gold  chains,  from  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  until 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  A  Scottish  chief  would 
put  a  good  part  of  his  ready  money  into  a  jeweled 
clasp  for  his  mantle  or  cap,  and  a  handsome  cloak. 
There  was  more  sense  in  this  than  might  appear.  If 
such  a  wrarrior  happened  to  be  fighting  a  long  way  from 
home,  as  was  often  the  case,  especially  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  and  the  later  wars  with  France,  and  if 
he  was  wounded  or  taken  ill,  in  a  strange  place,  there 
was  likely  to  be  some  faithful  servant  or  soldier  who 
would  know  by  his  plaid  that  he  belonged  to  a  certain 
clan,  and  his  jewels  would  pay  for  taking  care  of  him, 
or  getting  him  home.  In  any  case  he  would  probably 
receive  more  attention  if  his  dress  showed  that  he  was 
a  man  of  some  consequence.  The  custom  of  embroi¬ 
dering  one’s  coat-of-arms  on  gloves,  and  cloaks,  and 
other  garments,  was  part  of  the  same  plan. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  the  garments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  seem  strange  to  us  now.  The  “cote- 
hardie”  was  a  long  tunic  with  high  neck  and  long  close 
sleeves.  The  “ doublet”  was  a  double-wadded  sleeve¬ 
less  coat  like  a  modern  waistcoat,  but  longer.  The 
“sur-coat”  was  first  a  large  wrapper  with  sleeves, 
and  then  was  made  without  sleeves.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Crecy  some  very  queer  fashions  had  come 
in.  Men’s  suits  were  padded  to  make  the  shoulders 
look  broad,  and  the  sleeves  and  legs  were  so  tight  that 
it  took  two  valets  to  get  a  young  man  of  fashion  into 
and  out  of  his  clothes.  Furs  were  much  in  use,  and 
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it  is  said  that  six  hundred  and  seventy  marten  skins 
were  used  to  trim  two  suits  for  King  John  of  France. 

WONDERFUL  TOWERING  HEADDRESSES. 

The  cowl,  which  we  see  in  pictures  of  monks,  was  at 
first  worn  by  everybody,  men  and  women  alike.  Women 
often  wore  a  square  of  linen  or  silk  over  the  head, 
called  a  couvrechef  (cover-the-head),  then  a  kerchief; 
and  in  time  there  were  neckerchiefs  and  handkerchiefs 
also.  Sometimes  headdresses  towered  three  feet  high, 
with  long  gossamer  veils  which  could  be  wrapped 
around  the  head  and  shoulders;  one  such  headdress, 
from  its  shape,  was  known  as  the  “gibbet.”  Some¬ 
times  the  headdress  stood  out  at  the  sides  like  bats- 
wings,  or  stuck  up  in  little  ears  like  a  cat’s.  Ordinary 
women,  however,  wore  a  lace  or  muslin  cap,  or  net, 
covered  by  a  sort  of  hood  called  a  wimple,  like  those 
worn  by  some  nuns  today. 

We  must  remember  that  these  tall,  curious  head¬ 
dresses  were  made  to  be  worn  in  special  places.  Kings 
and  queens  often  dined  in  public,  with  the  rest  of  their 
household  at  other  tables  in  the  same  room.  Now,  if 
you  picture  these  quaint,  stiff,  gilded  headdresses,  and 
flowing  veils  embroidered  with  gold,  and  trailing  robes 
with  long  sleeves  curiously  trimmed  with  fur  and 
jeweled  embroidery,  in  such  a  picture,  they  do  not  look 
so  odd  as  they  would  in  a  modern  dining-room.  The 
ceiling  of  the  hall  often  reached  to  the  arched  roof, 
and  the  chairs  were  high,  with  high  carved  backs; 
everything  was  arranged  to  make  an  impressive  and 
very  dignified  piece  of  acting.  And  at  court,  where 
most  of  what  was  done  was  arranged  in  this  formal, 
ceremonious  manner,  if  people  had  dressed  as  we  dress 
today  they  would  have  looked  rather  small  and  absurd. 
Even  now,  at  a  court  reception  in  England,  the  ladies 
who  are  presented  must  wear  ostrich  feathers  in  their 
hair,  and  their  trains  must  be  at  least  three  yards  long. 
It  is  all  a  part  of  the  pageant. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH’S  FIRST  SILK  STOCKINGS. 

In  most  of  the  old-time  pictures  we  see  the  men 
wearing  what  were  called  trunk-hose,  which  today  we 
should  call  tights.  They  look  like  stockings,  hut  they 
are  not.  Knitted  stockings  were  not  worn  in  England 
until  after  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  long  hose 
were  cut  out  of  cloth  and  sewed  together  like  modern 
trousers,  and  tied  to  the  doublet  by  numbers  of  cords 
called  laces.  On  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  birthdays 
a  maid  of  honor  gave  her  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
knitted  by  herself,  and  the  queen  liked  them  so  much 
that  she  wore  only  “Spanish  hose"  as  they  were  then 
called,  from  that  time  on.  Instead  of  stockings,  men 
often  wore  what  are  now  called  puttees,  strips  of  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  leg  from  knee  to  ankle,  and  very 
clumsy  they  must  have  been. 

FASHION  BEGAN  TO  BE  A  STIMULANT  TO  TRADE. 

About  the  time  King  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne  of  England,  the  main  idea  in  costume  seems  to 
have  been  to  show  off  the  different  kinds  of  rich  fabrics 
that  were  constantly  being  invented,  and  discovered. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  ships  were  only  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  regular  traffic  with  the  East,  and  it 
was  the  first  time  for  hundreds  of  years  that  there  had 
been  peace  lasting  long  enough  for  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  to  find  out  what  each  had  to  sell.  The  curious 
ruffs  of  which  this  Queen  was  so  fond  were  beautifully 
adapted  to  show  off  all  the  different  kinds  of  lace  that 
were  then  made,  and  her  full  skirts,  and  bodices  em¬ 
broidered  with  jewels,  showed  off  the  silks,  and  satins, 
and  brocades,  and  embroideries  that  were  coming  into 
the  English  market.  The  Queen  never  let  a  ship  go 
to  any  foreign  country  without  having  the  captain  in¬ 
structed  to  find  out  any  new  sorts  of  dye-stuffs,  or 
new  ways  of  weaving  that  the  people  might  know,  and 
also  to  see  if  they  needed  anything  that  English 
weavers  or  workmen  could  make.  And  so  trading  was 
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begun  which  helped  make  the  clothes  of  the  people  of 
that  day  very  rich  and  gorgeous  in  color. 

EXTRAVAGANCE  OF  GAY  COURTIERS. 

Trade,  once  begun,  kept  on,  and  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  ostrich  feathers  and  beaver  hats  came  in, 
for  American  traders  were  trapping  the  beaver,  and 
ships  from  Africa  were  bringing  ostrich  plumes.  It 
was  at  about  this  time,  too,  that  the  Huguenots  were 
driven  out  of  France,  and  among  them  were  some  of 
the  most  skilful  weavers,  and  dyers,  and  lace-makers. 
So,  wherever  they  went,  they  made  their  beautiful  silks 
and  laces  and  the  rich  people  bought  them,  and  it 
finally  got  to  the  point  where  a  small  fortune  could  be 
spent  on  one  costume.  King  James’  favorite,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  had  one  suit  of  white  uncut  velvet,  set 
all  over  the  suit  and  cloak  with  diamonds  worth  in  all 
£14,000.  Buttons  were  set  with  diamonds,  and  dia¬ 
monds  and  pearls  were  used  for  cockades,  shoe  and 
knee  buckles,  and  ear-rings;  men  as  well  as  women 
wore  jewels  in  their  ears.  In  some  of  Vandyke’s  por¬ 
traits  we  see  tassels  made  of  pearls.  Men  wore  whole 
suits  of  white  satin  or  velvet,  with  red-heeled  shoes; 
women  wore  hats  of  beaver,  with  plumes,  full  skirts 
with  all  sorts  of  trimming,  real  lace,  petticoats  quilted 
with  jewels,  fans  of  ivory  and  gold  with  hand-painted 
silken  covers.  And  with  all  this,  many  of  the  gay  cour¬ 
tiers  never  paid  their  tailors. 

PURITANISM  WAS  A  PROTEST  AGAINST  FASHION. 

It  was  all  this  extravagance  which  started  thought¬ 
ful  folk  along  the  line  taken  by  the  Puritans  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  the  Moravians  in 
Germany,  the  road  of  sober  living.  They  thought  the 
Bible  did  not  teach  that  a  good  Christian  could  spend 
so  much  money  on  dress,  when  there  were  so  many 
other  good  uses  for  money  in  the  world.  But  even 
the  Puritans  did  not  dress  in  black,  as  they  are  often 
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thought  to  have  done.  They  wore  what  were  called 
4 ‘sad  colors/ ’  but  there  were  russet,  orange,  green, 
gray,  blue,  plum  color  and  red  among  these;  “ light’ ’ 
colors  were  what  we  call  “evening  shades/ ’  Red 
cloaks  were  quite  common.  Instead  of  laces  and  ruffs 
the  Puritan  sometimes  wore  a  broad  collar  with  a  cord 
and  tassel,  or  a  lawn  tie.  The  women  wore  muslin 
hoods,  often  embroidered  by  themselves,  with  a  hooded 
cloak  for  out-of-doors.  Even  the  Quakers  did  not  all 
wear  gray;  it  was  not  until  much  later  that,  partly  for 
economy  and  partly  for  convenience’s  sake,  they 
adopted  their  gray  uniform. 

FASHIONS  AND  UNIFORMS  THAT  MEAN  SOMETHING. 

The  same  idea  is  the  source  of  the  uniforms  that 
the  Sisters  of  the  various  Catholic  Orders  wear.  It 
was  not  designed  especially  for  the  Sisters,  in  any  of 
these  Orders,  but  is  simply  the  dress  that  ordinary 
women  wore  at  the  time,  and  in  the  country  where  the 
Order  began.  For  example,  the  black  bonnet  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  is  like  the  bonnets  most  women  wore 
about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Mother  Seton  founded 
this  Order  in  New  York.  It  saves  time,  trouble  and 
cost  for  all  the  Sisters  to  wear  the  same  garb,  and  not 
to  change  from  year  to  year,  and  so  they  do  it,  in  order 
to  have  all  the  time  possible  for  the  special  work  they 
have  to  do. 

In  every  country,  even  now,  we  shall  find  that 
people  have  a  sort  of  uniform  convenient  for  them. 
In  Spain,  whenever  a  lady  goes  on  the  street,  she  wears 
the  basquina  and  mantilla ,  of  black,  so  that  she  does 
not  attract  attention  by  her  dress,  which  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  very  unladylike  in  that  country.  Jewish  women 
in  some  of  the  European  countries  have  a  fashion  of 
shaving  off  all  their  hair  when  they  marry,  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  brown  wig,  the  idea  being  that,  now  they  are 
married,  their  business  is  to  be  good  housekeepers  and 
mothers,  and  not  to  think  of  dress.  The  Dutch  girls 
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wear  white  caps,  with  gold  ornaments  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  amount  of  gold  a  girl  can  put  on  her 
head  shows  how  thrifty  she  has  been  and  what  she  will 
bring  her  husband  in  the  way  of  a  dowry.  The  Breton 
fisher-girl  wears  her  hair  done  up  in  folds  inside 
several  small  caps,  with  the  snow-white  coiffe  or  mus¬ 
lin  cap  over  it  all.  This  coiffe  must  always  be  clean 
and  stiff,  and  if  possible  trimmed  with  hand-made  lace, 
and  it  is  the  greatest  disgrace  for  the  girl  to  let  her 
hair  be  seen.  The  wooden  shoes  which  look  so  odd  to 
us  are  most  useful  in  the  countries  where  the  peasants 
wear  them,  for  they  keep  out  the  wet,  last  almost  for¬ 
ever,  and  are  cheap,  which  is  a  point  worth  consider¬ 
ing  in  countries  where  it  is  hard  to  get  a  living.  In 
Frisia  and  some  other  places  they  often  carve  the 
shoes  very  curiously.  There  is  quite  a  trade  in  wooden 
shoes  even  in  the  United  States.  They  are  worn  by 
many  men  who  work  in  brewery  cellars  and  other 
damp  places,  and  by  some  old  folk  whose  feet  would 
not  be  comfortable  in  leather. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  FASHIONS. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  there  was  no  reason  for 
change  in  fashions,  but  if  we  study  the  matter  we  shall 
usually  find  that  there  is  an  idea  behind  the  change. 
When  what  we  call  the  Directoire  styles  came  in,  many 
of  the  people  who  saw  them  had  no  idea  what  the 
Directoire  was.  But  if  we  read  French  history  we 
find  that  it  was  the  time  when  Napoleon  was  First 
Consul  of  the  “ directors”  of  France,  and  when  the 
French  people,  generally  wearied  with  the  extravagant 
court  fashions  of  the  last  Kings  of  France,  were  much 
in  love  with  simplicity.  They  called  each  other  “citi¬ 
zen,”  and  shouted  for  democracy  and  the  Republic, 
and  they  had  dreams  of  a  republic  like  those  of  the 
ancient  world,  where  every  one  should  dress  simply, 
as  they  did  in  Greece.  So  the  fashion-makers  studied 
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Greek  costumes,  and  made  gowns  of  thin,  floating  India 
muslin,  to  be  worn  with  scarfs  and  loose  mantles,  and 
Greek  headdresses  These  fashions  suited  Josephine, 
the  lovely  wife  of  Napoleon,  for  she  was  a  Creole  lady 
from  Martinique,  where  such  gowns  are  worn,  and  she 
brought  from  her  island  home  the  earrings  and  other 
quaint  jewelry  which  are  seen  in  pictures  of  her.  With 
Greek  dress  came  Greek  fashions  in  houses  and  furni¬ 
ture. 

Sometimes  a  change  in  fashion  is  an  accident,  or 
comes  about  through  some  defect  in  the  leader  of  the 
fashions.  It  is  said  that  the  side-saddle  was  invented 
so  that  a  princess  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  ride  with¬ 
out  showing  that  she  was  deformed,  and  lace  handker¬ 
chiefs  came  into  fashion  because  the  Empress  Jose¬ 
phine  had  bad  teeth,  and  used  to  hide  her  mouth  with 
a  dainty  handkerchief  when  she  laughed.  One  fashion 
in  cravats,  which  was  known  as  the  Steinkirk,  was  like 
what  we  now  call  a  jabot.  Before  the  battle  of  Stein¬ 
kirk  the  French  noblemen,  dressing  in  a  hurry,  pulled 
their  white  neckcloths  through  their  buttonholes  in¬ 
stead  of  tying  them  in  the  very  careful  way  they 
usually  did;  and  the  Steinkirk  was  a  cravat  made  to 
be  fastened  by  a  buttonhole  or  buckle.  And  sometimes 
a  fashion  is  borrowed  from  the  old  peasant  costumes. 
The  quaint  bonnet  with  plaited  edge  which  we  have 
seen  lately  was  called  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  a 
“Polish  casquette.”  Most  curious  were  the  names 
of  some  old  fashions.  Who  could  imagine  a  lady  wear¬ 
ing  “a  monkey-tailed  Levite”?  The  Levite  was  a  full 
overdress  like  a  priest’s  robe,  looped  up  like  a  modern 
polonaise,  and  sometimes  it  had  a  long  train  or  “tail.” 

When  the  fashion-makers  take  their  ideas  from 
some  old-time  period  they  seldom  take  the  dress  of 
that  time  and  country  just  as  it  was ;  they  change  it  to 
suit  their  own  time.  The  Directoire  costume  is  not  like 
the  Greek  in  the  matter  of  hats,  for  Greek  ladies  sel¬ 
dom  wore  hats,  so  the  Parisian  dames  adopted  the 
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turban  from  the  Orient.  At  that  time  various  poets 
and  story-writers  were  writing  Oriental  stories  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  everybody  was  more 
or  less  interested  in  Eastern  ways,  which  were  not 
such  an  old  story  then  as  now.  And  here  we  come  to 
another  reason  for  fashions : — they  may  come  from 
some  story  or  poem  that  happens  to  be  read  every¬ 
where.  The  ladies  who  were  fond  of  Arabian  Nights 
legends  naturally  wondered  how  they  would  look  in 
gauzy  headdresses,  and  found  usually  that  they  looked 
very  well.  The  old  pictures  of  President  Madison’s 
wife  almost  all  show  her  in  a  turban,  and  long  after  the 
fashion  had  gone  out  old-fashioned  ladies  wore  them 
instead  of  caps. 

A  FASHION  FOE  WHICH  GARIBALDI  IS  EESPONSIBLE. 

Still  another  way  in  which  fashions  change  is  by 
following  something  that  has  happened  in  history.  At 
the  time  Garibaldi  was  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
Italy  a  fashion  came  in  which  is  still  with  us,  a  little 
altered ;  it  was  the  shirt-waist  or  blouse.  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  traveled  in  Italy  in  1848,  and  became  enthusiastic 
over  the  brave  fight  Garibaldi  was  making,  and  even 
fought  in  his  army.  The  uniform  of  his  men  was  a 
red  shirt,  and  the  bright  red  flannel  blouse  was  worn 
by  hundreds  of  American  girls  who  called  it  “the  Gari¬ 
baldi.  ’  ’  It  was  almost  exactly  like  the  blouses  that  the 
girls  wear  now. 

The  costume  of  armies  has  its  fashions  as  well  as 
the  costume  of  peaceful  folk,  and  in  these  days  it  is 
changing  slowly  but  steadily  in  the  direction  of  use¬ 
fulness  In  place  of  the  stiff  tunic  of  red,  which  can 
be  seen  as  far  off  as  you  can  see  anything,  the  British 
soldier  now  wears  dust-color  or  “khaki.”  Our  own 
army  wears,  in  place  of  the  stiff  little  visored  cap  that 
was  neither  ornamental  nor  useful,  the  soft  felt  cavalry 
hat,  which  is  useful  in  all  the  ways  a  hat  can  be  used. 
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That  was  originally  a  Southern  fashion,  adopted  from 
Mexico,  and  it  may  fairly  be  called  an  American  style. 

HOW  KATE  GREENAWAY  CHANGED  A  FASHION. 

It  might  be  safely  said  that  all  fashions  are  more 
sensible  and  less  ridiculous  than  they  used  to  be.  A 
curious  thing  about  costume  is  that  until  about  forty 
years  ago  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  children’s 
fashions.  Children  wore  what  their  parents  did,  and 
looked  like  little  old  men  and  women.  When  Kate 
Greenaway  began  to  draw  her  charming  pictures  she 
brought  in  a  whole  new  world  of  children’s  costumes, 
and  the  old,  stiff,  uncomfortable  clothes  never  came 
back.  Little  girls  now  wear  one-piece  gowns  that  they 
can  put  on  themselves,  instead  of  stiff  pique  dresses 
with  rows  of  buttons  down  the  back,  and  little  boys 
wear  Russian-blouse  suits  instead  of  the  ridiculous 
jacket  and  kilt  of  1870.  These,  by  the  way,  were  copied 
from  the  Highland  costumes  the  little  English  princes 
used  to  wear.  Queen  Victoria  was  fond  of  the  High¬ 
lands,  and  herself  designed  a  plaid  for  the  kilted  skirts 
which  she  made  fashionable  for  women,  and  which 
were  called  “ Balmoral”  skirts.  The  Russian  blouse 
is  really  very  much  like  the  English  peasant  boy’s  cos¬ 
tume,  and  well  suited  to  anything  a  small  boy  wants  to 
do.  One  cause  of  the  change  in  fashions  we  see  today 
is  that  people  are  living  more  sensibly,  walking,  riding, 
rowing,  climbing  more  than  they  used  to,  living  more 
in  the  fresh  air.  Nobody  can  live  out  of  doors  and 
wear  uncomfortable  clothes.  Nature  does  not  like  it. 
And  so  it  may  be  said  that  now,  as  always,  the  costume 
we  wear  is  a  sort  of  mirror  of  our  way  of  living.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  wore  clothes  like  grown  people  were  expected 
to  spend  most  ot  their  time  in  the  house,  and  in  those 
days  wash-day  was  only  twice  a  year,  so  that  it  would 
not  do  to  soil  fine  linen,  to  say  nothing  of  satin,  velvet, 
and  brocade.  But  today  we  have  cottons,  linens,  and 
flannels  that  can  be  washed  often.  When  Velazquez 
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painted  tlie  little  Infanta  Margarita  she  wore  her 
pretty  hair  tied  with  a  ribbon  just  as  little  girls  do  to¬ 
day,  but  her  dress  is  thick  and  full  and  touches  the 
floor,  and  she  looks  a  very  much  bored  and  tired  baby. 
Today  the  English  princes  wear  sailor-suits,  and  the 
English  Queen  of  Spain  dresses  her  children  in  the 
same  simple,  sensible  fashion.  The  world  now  is  a 
much  happier  place  because  children,  whether  little 
Americans  or  royal  babies  of  Europe,  are  not  the 
slaves  of  the  clothes  they  wear. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


The  Story  of  Toys. 

TOYLAND  WHERE  DOLLS  ARE  BORN. 

OULD  it  not  be  delightful  if  grown-up  folk 
never  hid  our  Christmas  presents  in  cup¬ 
board  drawers  or  high  up  on  closet  shelves, 
s  rummage  about  among  their  secrets  as  much 
as  we  pleased,  rattling  and  shaking  big  knobby  par¬ 
cels,  and  taking  guesses  on  what  sort  of  thing  might  be 
stowed  away  in  decejotive  looking  square  boxes  !  How 
would  it  feel  to  live  in  a  house  where  all  the  year  round 
you  could  watch  for  the  presents  for  next  Christmas, 
shaping  and  growing  under  the  maker’s  fingers!  A  very 
impossible  thing,  you  think,  perhaps,  and  yet,  that  is 
just  what  you  could  see  any  day  that  you  poked  your 
head  into  a  certain  little  cottage  in  the  heart  of  the 
Saxony  forests.  And  not  only  this  one,  but  every  fam¬ 
ily  dwelling  in  these  lovely  green  places  lives  in  pretty 
much  the  same  fashion.  First  here  is  Mama  Christian, 
then  Papa  Christian,  then  Gretel,  and  then  the  boys. 
All  day,  as  soon  as  she  has  tidied  up  her  shiny  little 
kitchen  and  put  the  dinner  on,  Mama  Christian  cuts 
out  the  bodies  of  kid  dolls  and  sews  them  together. 
And  all  day  long  pretty  little  Gretel  stuffs  these  bodies, 
and  paints  the  dollies’  faces  with  bright  pink  and  red 
colors,  and  their  round  wide  eyes  with  blue.  Little 
Karl  dips  their  arms  and  legs  into  a  vessel  of  flesh 
colored  stain,  and  when  they  are  dry,  he  joins  them  to 
the  plump  kid  bodies.  Then  Gretel  and  Mama  Chris¬ 
tian  do  marvels  of  gluing,  and  hair  dressing  with  tiny 
red  bows,  and  lo !  Some  little  girl’s  own  dear  dolly  is 
made  and  waiting  for  the  Paris  dressmakers  to  fashion 
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lier  clothes — or  is  it  the  Nuremburg  dressmakers  that 
sew  for  German  dollies?  The  little  Jenny  Wren  of 
Dickens  ’  pretty  story  was  only  a  story-book  doll- 
seamstress,  but  in  Paris  live  thousands  of  girls  and 
women  who  earn  their  living  the  year  round  at  sewing 
for  dolls. 

SLEDS  AND  HOBBY  HORSES  ARE  THERE,  TOO. 

And  upon  what  are  Father  Christian  and  big 
brother  Christian  working  while  Gretel  and  Karl  and 
Mother  make  dolls!  Why,  sleds  and  wagons  and 
hobby-horses,  to  be  sure !  Hammering  and  sawing  and 
nailing  the  day  long,  and  at  night  sitting  round  a  blaz¬ 
ing  tire  painting  away,  with  nice  smelly  colors — red 
and  green  and  yellow.  Father  Christian  paints  the 
yellow  deer  on  a  big  red  sled,  while  Brother  makes  fas¬ 
cinating  freckles  on  hobby’s  back,  and  a  tierce  red  spot 
in  each  of  his  wooden  nostrils.  Back  in  the  Sonneborg 
forests  in  this  fair  country  of  Germany,  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  neighbors  are  doing  the  very  same  things  day 
in  and  day  out.  Little  girls  and  boys  have  only  to 
peep  into  the  kitchen  door,  or  run  through  the  wood 
shed — and,  Eureka !  They  know  what  sort  of  presents 
all  the  other  children  in  Germany  are  going  to  get  at 
Christmas. 

The  toys  of  wood  and  metal  that  are  made  in 
Austria  and  Germany  are  so  many  and  so  various  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  of  them  all,  for  playthings 
are  sent  from  these  countries  to  almost  every  place  in 
the  world.  Pick  up  your  music-box,  your  soldiers,  your 
tea-set,  and  on  any  one  of  them  you  will  probably  find 
printed  in  little  red  letters  “Made  in  Germany,”  or 
“Made  in  Austria.”  Sometimes  France  and  Holland 
and  even  Switzerland  are  named,  but  rarely  other 
countries,  for  the  world  draws  almost  her  entire  supply 
of  toys  from  this  little  corner  of  Europe.  Novelties 
come  from  China  and  Japan,  and  a  few  cheap  toys 
from  Denmark  and  Scandinavia ;  but  toyland  is  asso- 
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dated  with  forests,  and  peasants,  and  wooden  shoes! 

Once  a  week  a  great  wagon  comes  round  to  collect 
the  toys.  Think  of  being  a  little  Saxon  boy  and  steal¬ 
ing  a  ride  in  that  wagon,  seated  up  on  a  mound  of 
brand  new  Christmas  presents !  Every  bit  as  fine  as 
riding  with  Santa  Claus  in  his  sleigh,  for  while  Santa 
only  goes  to  roof-tops  and  window-ledges,  this  wonder¬ 
ful  wagon  goes  to  a  city  where  so  many  toys  are  manu¬ 
factured  it  is  called  “Toyland.”  Nuremburg,  it  is,  in 
the  language  of  Grown-ups ;  Nuremburg,  where  all  day 
the  factory  wheels  are  whirring  and  buzzing,  and  the 
factories  are  grinding  out  more  toys,  more  toys,  from 
dawn  till  dark.  North  Pole,  indeed!  If  Santa  Claus 
doesn’t  live  in  Nuremburg,  his  wife  does,  or  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Claus  family  who  knows  little  children’s 
names  and  addresses ! 

THE  WONDERFUL  TOYLAND— NUREMBURG. 

In  Nuremburg,  one  toy  is  produced  that  is  not  made 
to  a  great  extent  in  any  other  place.  That  toy  is  the 
metal  soldier.  The  quarter  of  the  town  where  stands 
the  Troedel  market  is  the  selling  place  of  the  soldier. 
The  making  of  a  set  of  soldiers  now-a-days  is  a  very 
simple  thing.  The  great  vessels  of  metal,  generally 
lead,  are  heated  so  that  their  contents  can  be  poured 
out  into  the  little  hollow  moulds  where  it  cools  into 
millions  of  shining  soldiers — infantry,  cavalry,  drum¬ 
mer-boys,  generals,  standard-bearers,  and  the  rest. 
Next  the  new-made  soldier  goes  to  the  hands  of  a  skil¬ 
ful  workman,  who,  with  a  few  strokes,  puts  on  the  little 
flesh-colored  tint  that  makes  his  face.  Another  paints 
his  red  or  blue  uniform,  another  the  gold  braid  and 
buttons,  another  colors  his  musket,  and  so  he  goes 
down  the  line  until  he  is  a  charming  little  toy,  ready  to 
be  packed  in  his  wooden  4 ‘Made  in  Germany”  stamped 
box— and  slipped  into  a  Christmas  stocking.  Another 
way  of  making  the  soldiers  is  to  press  the  metal  into 
sheets  of  flat  images.  But  of  course  the  flat  soldier 
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is  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  tlie  moulded.  However, 
lie  is  cheaper,  and  better  a  flat  one,  for  the  monarch 
with  but  a  nickel  to  invest,  than  no  army  at  all ! 

SILVER  SOLDIERS  FOR  A  PRINCE. 

Could  you  have  peeped  in  upon  soldier-making  in 
Germany  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago,  you  would 
have  seen  a  silversmith  hammering  them  out  from  pure 
silver.  But  how  different  they  would  have  looked  from 
the  toy  soldier  of  today !  For  in  those  days  there  were 
no  moulds,  no  machines,  and  a  single  man  had  to  make 
a  whole  army  of  such  little  beings  all  alone.  Very 
marvelously  and  cunningly  he  made  them,  too.  But 
since  he  used  so  precious  a  metal,  and  worked  so  long 
over  each  one,  and  since  they  were  much  larger  than 
the  wee,  toy  soldier  of  now-a-days,  only  little  princes 
were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them.  Perhaps  only 
one  set  would  be  made  by  a  silversmith  in  his  lifetime ; 
indeed,  most  of  the  silversmiths  made  no  soldiers  at 
all.  How  the  poor  children,  and  the  little  boys  and 
girls  of  the  toy-makers  in  the  forests,  must  have 
dreamed  and  whispered  about  the  princes ’  silver  sol¬ 
diers  ! 

And  before  there  were  silversmiths;  before  men 
knew  that  the  earth  contained  metals ;  what  sort  of  sol¬ 
diers  were  there  then?  No  soldiers  at  all;  not  many 
toys ;  yet  there  were  always  some  toys,  wherever  there 

were  children. 

THE  VERY  FIRST  TOYS. 

In  the  East  Indian  Islands  there  is  a  little  bird 
called  the  “ Satin  Bower  Bird”  who  decorates  her  nest 
with  toys.  Acorns  and  bright  berries,  shells,  pebbles, 
any  lovely  object  she  can  find  in  the  forest  this  little 
housekeeper  fetches  home  to  make  her  living-room 
beautiful.  And  the  very  things  she  uses  were  what  the 
world’s  first  children  had  for  their  toys.  A  kitten,  like 
a  child  or  tbe  bower  bird,  loves  toys.  It  takes  the  fall- 
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ing  leaves  for  a  plaything,  or  a  bit  of  stick,  or  an 
empty  spool.  The  first  children  that  inhabited  the 
earth  were  little  savages,  who  ran,  dressed  in  the  skins 
of  wild  animals,  through  the  forests,  finding  acorn-cups 
and  birds’  feathers,  and  pretty  shells,  and  pebbles, 
and  pine-cones,  for  their  toys.  One  of  these  children 
may  have  invented  the  “ stick  dolly”  that  every  little 
girl  ever  since  has  played  with  at  one  time  or  another ; 
and  one  of  these  little  lads  may  have  broken  a  green 
bough  and  invented  the  first  hobby.  I  am  sure  that  the 
wild  woods  rang  with  their  voices,  and  the  rocks  echoed 
the  sounds  of  many  a  quaint  and  lovely  game.  How 
pretty  a  sight  must  have  been  these  sturdy  little  half- 
naked  babies,  with  their  sun-burned  hair  falling  in  a 
bronze  shower  over  their  shoulders,  and  their  shy  dark 
eyes  peeping  through  it,  sitting  on  the  banks  of  a  cool 
woodland  stream,  bare  feet  touching  the  water,  while 
they  guided  tiny  rafts  of  bark  laden  with  snail-shells 
and  berries  from  shore  to  shore.  Surelv  these  were 
the  fauns  and  dryads  one  reads  so  much  about ! 

THE  DESIRE  FOR  TOYS  IS  BORN  IN  EVERY  CREATURE. 

The  first  thing  a  little  baby  observes  is  a  bright  color. 
As  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  reach  for  something  red 
or  yellow,  out  go  his  little  hands,  and  he  tries  to  play 
with  it.  If  he  is  not  provided  with  a  toy  he  soon  dis¬ 
covers  one  for  himself,  papa’s  moustache,  sister’s  neck¬ 
lace,  a  lock  of  mother’s  hair — clutch,  clutch,  go  his  little 
hands,  and  how  he  tugs  and  pulls  to  keep  his  new  play¬ 
thing  !  This  desire  for  toys  is  something  born  in  every 
little  creature, — bird,  kitten,  baby  alike.  It  is  proper 
and  natural,  and  ought  to  be  gratified.  So  natural  is 
it,  that  the  child  who  does  not  care  for  playthings  is 
either  sick  or  feeble-minded.  God  gave  the  love  of  toys 
to  little  children  for  a  definite  purpose.  It  is  His  law 
that  the  hand  and  the  brain  should  always  be  occupied. 
The  brain  is  like  any  muscle  in  our  bodies ;  if  we  do  not 
use  it,  it  will  become  weak  and  incapable  of  doing  its 
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work.  Toys  help  to  develop  the  baby’s  brain.  For  the 
older  child  they  do  still  more.  A  little  girl  with  her 
dishes  and  dolls  is  learning  nursing  and  housekeeping; 
the  boy  with  his  blocks  may  be  laying  the  foundation 
of  an  architect’s  career;  the  child  with  paint-box  and 
brushes  may  one  day  be  a  great  artist. 

THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ART  BORN  IN  EVERY  ONE. 

When  man  learned  to  take  one  stone  and  make  a 
tool  by  chipping  another  stone  into  shape,  he  did  the 
first  thing  that  elevated  him  out  of  the  animal  world. 
When  he  began  to  mould  clay  into  vessels  and  to  plait 
rushes  into  baskets,  he  was  taking  the  first  steps 
toward  art,  and  it  was  then  that  toy-making  began. 

When  she  shaped  her  cups  and  bowls  of  clay,  the 
cave-dweller’s  wife  shaped  a  rude  doll  for  her  little 
girl.  Perhaps  many  years  passed  before  she  was  able 
to  make  more  than  an  oblong  lump  of  mud  with  a 
smaller  lump  stuck  on  for  a  head.  In  the  picture  you 
see  the  kind  of  dolls  that  little  Egyptian  girls  delighted 
to  play  with  three  or  four  thousand  years  before  Christ 
was  born.  The  hair  looks  like  buttons  on  a  string. 
It  is  made  of  mud  beads — mud  from  the  river  Nile, 
strung  so  as  to  represent  curls,  perhaps.  Probably  the 
savage  mother  made  little  baskets  of  dried  rushes  for 
her  tiny  girl  to  play  with,  and  doubtless  the  father 
chipped  a  wee  stone  hammer  or  club  for  his  son. 

RACE  DEVELOPMENT  TRACED  BY  ITS  TOYS. 

When  men  were  more  developed,  and  understood 
how  to  work  in  metals,  and  to  make  all  sorts  of  tools, 
be  sure  that  with  the  appearance  of  all  these  new 
crafts,  there  were  many  toys;  for  the  development  of 
a  race  of  people  can  almost  be  traced  by  the  playthings 
of  its  children.  Every  new  invention  has  its  toy  coun¬ 
terpart,  just  as  cook-stoves,  automobiles,  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  air-ships,  and  phonographs  have  been  repro- 
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duced  as  toys,  each  marking  a  step  in  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  progress. 

Mankind’s  first  dolls  and  halls  of  baked  clay  were 

not  very  beautiful.  The  things  made  by  early  men 

were  never  very  artistic;  they  are  rather  crude  and 

pitiful,  yet  even  in  them  we  can  see  a  yearning  after 

what  is  beautiful,  like  the  Egyptian  dolly’s  ugly  beads 

which  show  a  desire  to  form  lovely  curls.  As  men 

continued  to  develop  they  came  to  understand  better 

what  beauty  is,  and  began  imitating  the  lovely  forms 

and  colors  in  nature.  Finallv  there  came  a  time  in  the 

«/ 

history  of  crafts,  or  the  art  of  making  things  by  hand, 
when  even  toys  were  wrought  with  greatest  skill  and 
beauty.  Kings  and  queens  delighted  to  possess  and  to 
play  with  them,  and  grown-up  people  found  as  much 
pleasure  in  playthings  as  little  children.  These  grown 
folks’  toys  were  the  first  mechanical  toys,  and  of  them 
I  shall  tell  you  more  by  and  by. 

The  first  oblong,  mud  dollies  had  no  arms  and  legs. 
Later  dolls  carved  in  stone  and  bone,  or  of  baked  clay, 
show  arms  and  legs,  but  the  body  is  ungainly  and  out 
of  proportion,  and  the  arms  and  legs  are  all  in  one 
piece  with  the  body.  Dolls  that  we  find  in  Grecian 
tombs  had  regular  features  and  straight,  well-made 
limbs.  The  bodies  were  generally  of  wood,  and  the 
heads  of  some  sort  of  composition.  Romans  generally 
modeled  their  statues  more  ornately  than  the  Greeks, 
and  really  less  beautifully.  The  dollies  of  Rome  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  yet  they,  like  the  Greek  dolls, 
have  their  arms  and  legs  jointed  by  means  of  little  pegs 
so  that  they  can  assume  various  positions.  Such  dolls 
as  these  were  meant  to  be  dressed,  and  the  wooden 
framework  was  always  covered  by  flowing  draperies. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  ROMAN  DOLLIES. 

When  the  little  maids  of  Rome  and  Greece  were 
old  enough  to  stop  playing  dolls,  their  precious  wood 
and  terra-cotta  children  were  taken  to  the  temple  of 
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Venus  or  Diana,  and  with  their  doll-furniture  and  be¬ 
longings,  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  It  must 
have  been  very  sad  to  leave  these  precious  doll  babies 
alone  in  the  great  temple,  along  with  the  solemn  sacri¬ 
ficial  vessels  and  candles,  with  no  little  mother  to  hear 
them  if  they  cried !  Perhaps  the  tender-hearted  vestal 
virgins  saw  to  it  that  the  doll  guests  were  not  lonely. 
I  fancy  many  a  little  maid  dropped  tears  on  her  waxen 
slate  in  the  market  place ! 

It  is  owing  to  the  strange  custom  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  of  many  primitive  races,  of  burying  toys  with  the 
bodies  of  little  children,  that  we  have  preserved  today 
these  specimens  of  early  dolls  that  I  have  just  told 
about.  Some  of  these  small  images  may  have  been 
used  as  idols,  some  even  as  ornaments.  Yet  those 
buried  with  children,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  were  their 
toys.  Rags  have  been  used  to  make  some  of  these 
playthings,  and  those  stuffed  with  papyrus  are  not 
widely  different  from  the  cheap  rag  babies  that  reigned 
in  toyland  in  grandmother’s  days,  when  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  such  dolls  was  a  part  of  the  art  of  needlework, 
and  patterns  of  Dinah’s  body  were  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  To  this  custom  of  burying 
the  toy  to  comfort  the  child-soul  in  its  new  habitation 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  what  early  toys  we  see  to¬ 
day  in  our  museums  and  collections.  When  toys  were 
no  longer  thus  buried,  they  ceased  to  outlive  their  little 
owners  for  more  than  one  or  two  generations,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  none  left  to  show  what  sorts  of  play¬ 
things  were  used  during  the  next  thousand  years  or 
more.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  difficult  and  toilsome 
thing  to  obtain  any  connected  knowledge  whatsoever 
of  the  history  of  toys  from  English  sources,  were  it  not 
for  the  painstaking  and  remarkable  book  work  of  an 
English  lady,  who  is  herself  much  interested  in  all  that 
pertains  to  playthings,  and  who  possesses  some  very 
remarkable  antique  specimens.  Mrs.  Neville  Jackson, 
in  her  Toys  of  Other  Days ,  has  laboriously  traced  the 
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story  of  the  toy  from  the  earliest  to  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  has  told  it  so  quaintly  and  prettily 
that  it  is  as  charming  as  one  of  Hans  Anderson’s  fairy 
tales. 

DOLLIES  OF  PAST  CENTURIES. 

The  next  dollies  that  we  can  definitely  place  as  be¬ 
longing  to  a  particular  period  are  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Dolls  for  this  period  and  the  next  three  hundred 
years  were  rather  small,  with  bodies  of  leather,  rag  or 
wood,  and  heads  of  composition.  Some  were  of  wax, 
and  considerable  beauty  marks  their  little  toy  faces. 
In  the  time  of  the  French  King,  Louis  XV,  dolls  were 
most  elaborately  gowned  in  satin  and  embroideries 
and  spangles.  They  were  not  little  girl  dolls,  but 
grand  ladies  with  delicate  features  and  elaborately 
dressed  tresses.  Some  of  these  dolls  are  rather  out  of 
proportion,  arms  being  much  too  long,  and  heads  and 
hands  too  large  for  the  bodies.  Some  of  them  have 
human  hair,  while  the  locks  are  moulded  as  part  of 
the  head  with  others,  and  afterwards  painted  as  with 
our  china  babies  of  today.  The  wax  doll  made  her 
appearance  long  before  the  doll  of  bisque.  She  was  a 
belle  for  many  years  before  the  porcelain  lady  sup¬ 
planted  her,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  old  wax  dollies 
were  very  lovely.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  wash 
them,  and  once  let  dolly  venture  too  near  the  fire,  or 
even  into  the  hot  sunshine,  and  the  results  were  often 
heartrending ! 

DOLLS  WITH  HANDLES  ON  THEM. 

In  France  and  Germany  dolls  of  wood  have  been 
carved  for  centuries  by  the  peasants.  One  popular 
form  of  these  dollies  still  seen  today,  is  the  doll  head 
with  a  handle  instead  of  a  body.  This  is  for  a  very 
small  child,  and  is  naturally  hard  to  destroy.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  an  indestructible 
doll.  Leather,  wood,  and  cloth  come  near  being  im¬ 
mortal,  as  does  the  brass  dolly  with  the  wax-covered 
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head.  Of  course  the  wax  will  scale  off,  leaving  the 
metal  to  shine  through.  This  led  one  small  boy  to  re¬ 
mark  that  sister’s  dolly  had  been  to  the  dentist  to  have 
her  head  tilled ! 

DOLLS  WERE  ONCE  THE  ONLY  FASHION  PLATES. 

Glancing  at  some  lovely  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  doll  belongings,  we  find  that  the  dress  of  mi¬ 
lady  in  wax  at  that  time  seemed  to  concern  the  makers 
more  than  dolly  herself.  Little  figures  of  no  more 
than  seven  inches  were  robed  in  spangled  satin,  elabo¬ 
rately  trimmed  with  lace,  gilt  or  silver  bangles,  and 
adorned  with  delicate  hand  embroideries.  Indeed,  none 
of  these  early  dolls  measured  more  than  nine  inches. 
At  this  period  a  very  interesting  use  was  made  of  dolls 
by  grown-up  people.  There  were  no  fashion  maga¬ 
zines,  and  no  fashion  plates,  and  Paris,  which  was  the 
original  city  of  all  styles,  used  at  each  season  to  send 
to  the  other  countries  little  dolls  dressed  in  the  height 
of  the  new  modes.  Queens  and  grand  ladies  had  these 
fashion  dolls  made  in  order  to  copy  their  wardrobes, 
and  later  the  shops  began  to  display  these  small  figures 
in  their  windows. 

AN  ECCLESIASTICAL  DOLL. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  an  odd  doll  called  an  ‘  ‘  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Doll”  was  manufactured.  It  represented 
some  dignitary  of  the  church,  a  bishop,  or  cardinal, 
perhaps,  and  wore,  besides  a  faithful  copy  of  the  robes 
of  ceremony,  the  type  of  head-gear  and  style  of  beard 
proper  to  the  character  it  represented.  Today  they 
seem  far  too  solemn  and  forbidding  to  make  a  merry 
plaything. 

Fabulous  sums  of  money  were  spent  on  dolls  during 
the  seventeenth  century  as  gifts  to  little  queens  and 
princesses  by  persons  at  court,  and  sometimes  by 
queens  and  kings  of  one  country  to  the  little  royal 
children  of  some  other  land.  Yet  modern  little  princ- 
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esses  have  their  costly  treasures  as  well  as  the  princ¬ 
esses  of  old.  Witness  the  little  daughter  of  the  present 
Czar  of  Russia,  whose  Paris  doll  was  accompanied  by 
twenty  trunks  of  doll’s  clothing! 

THE  DOLL  FACTORIES  OF  FRANCE. 

Today  the  leading  doll-factories  are  in  France.  In¬ 
deed,  from  France  come  the  handsomest  and  most 
elaborate  dolls  in  the  world,  and  of  course  the  most 
beautifully  dressed.  From  France  came  the  first  talk¬ 
ing  dolls,  walking  dolls,  and  lastly  the  flirting  doll 
who  rolls  her  eyes  and  languishes  under  long  lashes  of 
real  hair!  But  the  modern  French  doll  is  not  a  doll, 
she  is  a  lady,  oval  of  face,  manicured  of  finger,  and 
with  a  coiffure  and  perfumes.  Healthy  little  English 
and  American  girls  turn  from  her,  awed  and  amazed, 
and  take  up  the  charming  new  baby  dolls  that  are 
being  made  with  real  baby  features,  chubby-cheeked 
and  bald  headed.  Or  perhaps  they  prefer  the  latest 
novelty,  a  baby  of  prepared  celluloid  that  walks  on 
water ! 

MANY  DOLLS  OF  MANY  KINDS. 

In  the  making  of  dolls  almost  all  sorts  of  materials 
are  used,  from  the  early  dolls  of  baked  clay,  of  leather 
and  of  linen  stuffed  with  papyrus,  to  the  wooden  doll 
that  has  persisted  for  so  many  centuries.  Heads  of 
china,  wax,  bisque  and  of  various  compositions  have 
long  been  in  use,  and  today  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  celluloid  doll  marks  a  new  era.  Rubber  dolls, 
which  are  largely  made  in  Austria,  are  another  modern 
product,  for  it  was  only  during  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  rubber  wealth  of  South  America  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Dolls  of  papier-mache  are  also  modern.  Ori¬ 
ental  dolls  have  been  carved  of  ivory  and  bone,  and 
little  figures  that  might  be  used  as  either  dolls  or  orna¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  a  great  many  different  peo¬ 
ples.  In  Mexico  these  little  figurines  are  of  baked  clay, 
quaintly  colored.  Peasants  of  the  European  countries 
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have  carved  them,  or  have  made  them  of  cloth,  em¬ 
broidering  their  faces  and  sewing  by  hand  the  dainty 
garments  that  clothe  them. 

There  is  a  young  girl  in  Mexico  called  the  Queen 
of  the  Needle,  Isabelle  Belaunsaran,  who  makes  little 
dolls  only  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  dresses 
them  in  exquisitely  wrought  and  historically  perfect 
costumes.  These  little  fairy  dolls  are  works  of  art. 
The  tiny  flower-girl  with  her  floral  basket  and  her 
gay  shawl;  the  bull-fighter  with  his  sash  and  blouse; 
all  are  exquisitely  made  as  though  they  were  full- 
sized  playthings,  as  one  can  see  by  viewing  them, 
through  a  magnifying  glass.  Yet  the  needle  that 
Senorita  Belaunsaran  uses  is  so  small  she  can  scarcely 
hold  it  without  losing  it — and,  moreover,  this  Needle 
Queen  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old!  She  has  made 
these  little  dolls  for  ten  years. 

A  FORTUNE  IN  A  PAPER  DOLL. 

Paper  dolls  are  now  essentially  a  printing-press 
product,  yet,  many  years  before  printing-presses  were 
invented,  sets  were  probably  made  by  good-natured 
artists  for  many  a  delighted  little  maid.  The  woman 
who  invented  the  little  paper  flap  that  bends  over  the 
paper  doll’s  shoulder  and  holds  her  dress  in  place, 
patented  the  idea  and  earned  a  fortune  thereby. 

Queen  Victoria’s  famous  doll  collection,  of  which 
we  read  so  much,  is  famous  only  for  its  connection 
with  a  great  and  good  queen  whose  dolls  prove  that 
she  wras  once  a  patient  and  industrious  little  girl ;  for 
the  little  dolls  are  only  wooden,  and  though  they  are 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  number,  are  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  their  clothes.  These  little  wardrobes 
are  marvels  of  dainty  needlework.  The  dolls  are 
dressed  to  represent  famous  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
the  court,  and  are  perfect  in  historical  detail,  even  to 
their  wee  handkerchiefs.  The  little  queen  dressed 
thirty-two  of  them  herself  before  she  was  twelve. 
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The  dolls  of  little  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland 
are  also  interesting.  Her  tutors  had  dolls  dressed  in 
accurate  costumes  representing  the  people  of  the 
various  countries  under  Netherlands  rule.  Wilhelmina 
was  thus,  during  her  play  hours,  learning  the  manners 
and  customs  of  her  subjects  over  the  seas. 

JAPANESE  FEAST  OF  THE  DOLLS. 

In  Japan  a  certain  day  of  each  year  is  called  the 
“ Feast  of  Dolls,”  and  on  that  day  certain  dolls  are 
brought  out  that  are  the  treasures  of  every  Japanese 
family.  It  is  a  custom  to  purchase  a  pair  of  these 
dolls  whenever  a  little  girl  is  born,  and  they  are  handed 
down  from  mother  to  daughter.  On  this  feast-day  all 
sorts  of  charming  doll’s  toys  are  brought  out  and 
played  with,  to  be  carefully  put  away  at  evening  and 
left  until  the  next  year. 

The  largest  dolls  in  the  world  are  a  sort  of  puppet 
found  in  Belgium.  They  are  used  in  street  parades 
and  festivals,  and  add  much  to  the  public  fun-making. 
The  mayor  kisses  the  old-maid  doll,  and  the  crowd 
cheers  him  mightily.  One  of  these  giant  playthings  is 
thirty  feet  high. 

Marionettes  or  puppets  have  long  been  in  use.  They 
are  moving  dolls  that  are  used  in  such  entertainments 
as  English  Punch-and-Judy  shows,  which  are  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  today,  although  not  so  popular  as  they  once 
were.  Showmen  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  carried  these  puppets  around  with  them  in  a  sort 
of  moving  van.  They  were  worked  by  means  of  con¬ 
cealed  cords,  and  occasionally  a  showman  who  was  a 
ventriloquist,  managed  to  make  them  talk  most  realis¬ 
tically.  Ages  before  these  shows  took  such  hold  on  the 
Latin  races,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  France  as  well, 
there  had  been  moving  statues  and  moving  puppets. 
The  Greeks  even  made  mummies  move.  Cunning  priests 
used  to  make  oracles  speak  and  gesture  by  hidden 
mechanisms.  Statues  were  made  to  move  by  having 
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mercury  placed  in  their  hollow  limbs.  While  puppets 
are  not  exactly  toys,  their  development  is  interesting, 
for  they  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  first  mechanical 
playthings  that  were  developed  by  man. 

FROM  DOLLS  TO  A  REAL  BOY’S  TOY. 

Peep  for  a  moment  at  these  halls  played  with  by 
the  little  lads  of  ancient  Greece  and  Egypt.  Here  is 
one  of  baked,  gray  porcelain ;  here  another  of  leather 
stuffed  with  papyrus,  which  strongly  resembles  a  bat¬ 
tered  base-ball  of  modern  manufacture.  From  the  far¬ 
away  Malay  Peninsula  comes  a  hollow  ball  made  of 
split  cane.  This  was  probably  used  in  some  type  of 
football  or  basket-ball.  The  ancients,  children  and 
grown-ups  alike,  played  ball.  There  were  so  many 
forms  of  ball  that  resemble  the  modern  games  that  we 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  played  years  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  J esus.  Polo,  or  a  sort  of  golf  on  horse¬ 
back  which  we  play  today,  is  an  extremely  ancient 
game,  and  has  been  celebrated  by  an  old  Persian  poet. 
Tennis  and  football  and  a  type  of  base-ball  are  very 
old.  Even  battledore  and  shuttlecock  has  been  played 
for  ages  in  China  and  Japan.  In  one  of  the  well-known 
Grimm’s  fairy  tales,  we  read  of  a  fair  princess  who 
drops  her  golden  ball  into  a  fountain,  and  has  it  re¬ 
turned  to  her  by  a  prince  who  had  been  changed  into  a 
frog  by  a  wicked  witch. 

WHERE  THE  TOP  IS  THE  FAVORITE  TOY. 

In  Japan,  India,  China  and  Persia  the  favorite  toy 
is  a  top.  In  these  countries  top-spinning  is  an  art;  in 
Japan  not  only  an  art,  but  a  science,  mathematically 
wrought  out.  There,  the  professional  top-spinner 
catches  his  top,  still  spinning,  on  the  point  of  a  sword, 
and  proceeds  to  do  such  wonders  that  the  onlooker 
fancies  that  he  is  being  hypnotized.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  tops ;  musical  tops,  ice-tops,  fighting-tops ;  bat- 
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tledore  tops,  played  witli  by  means  of  wooden  pad¬ 
dles;  singing  tops,  pinching  tops,  catching  tops,  and 
now-a-days,  our  modern  tops  of  metal  that  are  set  in 
motion  by  means  of  a  rod,  and  show  changing  colors 
as  they  whirl,  or  make  tones  of  music. 

The  modern  game  of  diabolo  had  its  ancestor  in 
Paris  years  ago.  It  was  called  spoolette,  and  was 
played  by  men,  women  and  children  with  that  abandon 
to  a  new  fad  which  is  characteristic  of  the  French. 

THE  HOOP  IS  A  TIME-HONORED  TOY. 

Hoops  were  a  toy  known  to  the  early  Grecians  and 
Egyptians.  Roman  children  also  played  at  hoops, 
driving  them  along  with  a  small  stick  as  our  children 
do  today.  Graces,  or  hoops  that  are  tossed  from  one 
player  to  another  from  little  wands,  make  a  game 
graceful  enough  to  merit  its  name,  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  they  are  no  longer  popular. 

Skipping-ropes  have  long  been  enjoyed  by  little 
people,  and  some  old-fashioned  ones  with  bells  on  the 
handles  are  delightfully  noisy. 

WHERE  KITE-FLYING  IS  A  NATIONAL  SPORT. 

A  toy  that  is  almost  always  made  by  hand  in  every 
country  is  the  kite.  In  Japan,  India  and  China,  kite¬ 
flying  is  a  national  sport,  and  fortunes  are  staked  upon 
it,  as  with  horse-racing  and  prize-fighting  in  other 
countries.  A  popular  kite  is  the  fighting  kite.  The 
kite  lines  of  a  fighting  kite  are  covered  over  with  glue, 
and  a  preparation  like  powdered  glass  is  sifted  over 
this  and  allowed  to  stick.  The  skill  of  the  sport  lies 
in  cutting  the  strings  of  other  kites  by  sawing  them 
with  this  prepared  cord.  Japanese  and  Chinese  kites 
are  often  very  artistic.  They  are  made  in  all  sorts 
of  queer  and  lovely  shapes,  and  covered  over  with 
pictures.  A  favorite  decoration  of  pictures  is  a  design 
of  storks  or  turtles.  Humming  kites  have  attached  to 
them  a  bow  of  bamboo  with  a  raw-hide  cord,  through 
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which  the  wind  passes,  making  a  humming  sound.  To 
Americans  this  plaything  always  brings  thoughts  of 
old  Benjamin  Franklin  sailing  his  kite  in  the  gathering 
storm,  with  the  metal  key  in  his  hand  which  first  gave 
him  the  secret  of  electricity. 

TOYS  FROM  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

With  the  great  renaissance,  or  rebirth  of  art  in 
Europe,  there  was  an  awakening  of  interest  in  all  the 
crafts  as  well.  Silversmiths,  coppersmiths,  and  gold¬ 
smiths  made  many  exquisite  ornaments  and  articles  of 
everyday  use  in  the  precious  metals,  and  a  number  of 
these  they  reproduced  in  tiny  sizes  to  be  sold  as  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys.  This  art  of  hammering  the  metals  into 
shape  by  hand  was  practised  by  many  men  who  were 
wonderful  artists  in  a  higher  sense — men  who  made 
statues  and  paintings,  or  who  were  great  musicians. 
Gliirlanclajo  (Garland-Maker)  was  one  of  these;  Botti¬ 
celli,  the  painter  of  Madonnas  and  angels,  another. 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  too,  and  even  the  greatest  of  artists, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  spent  some  of  their  precious  time 
at  the  various  crafts.  It  took  a  long  time  to  make 
anything  in  this  martele,  or  hand-hammered  work,  and 
even  the  smallest  toy  thus  wrought  was  very  beautiful, 
and  of  great  cost.  These  toys  became  the  property  of 
the  children  of  the  very  rich,  generally,  indeed,  of  little 
royal  children,  and  wee  dukes  and  duchesses.  A  whole 
army  of  marvelous  silver  soldiers  was  made  by  Merlin, 
the  silversmith,  for  the  little  French  dauphin,  at  the 
fabulous  cost  of  ten  million  francs. 

WONDROUS  TOYS  FOR  NAPOLEON’S  SON. 

Years  later  there  was  made  for  the  son  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  the  famous  little  King  of  Rome,  whose  toys 
are  yet  preserved  in  many  European  museums,  a  can¬ 
non  and  gun-carriage  of  ivory,  drawn  by  ivory  horses, 
harnessed  with  gold  trappings  that  were  set  with  tur¬ 
quoises  and  garnets.  Another  priceless  toy  of  these 
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extravagant  old  times  was  a  set  of  doll  table-furnish- 
ings  in  silver,  set  with  diamonds.  Besides  the  won¬ 
derful  work  of  these  silversmiths,  the  joiners  and 
cabinet-makers  reproduced  their  choicest  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture  for  dolls.  Beds,  chairs,  tables,  writing  desks, 
bureaus,  spinning  wheels,  and  dozens  of  other  things 
were  made  in  mahogany  and  costly  woods.  Inlays  of 
precious  wood  of  contrasting  colors,  brass  and  ivory 
handles,  carving  and  upholsterings  with  hand-embroi¬ 
dered  hangings,  made  of  these  toy  pieces  works  of  real 
art.  There  are  still  in  existence  some  little  chairs  and 
dressing  tables,  and  miscellaneous  table-furnishings 
for  dolls,  in  pure  silver.  Most  of  this  silver  work  was 
done  in  The  Netherlands. 

DOLLS’  KITCHENWARE  MADE  OF  BRONZE. 

Of  pewter,  too,  many  early  toys  were  fashioned; 
soldiers  for  the  lads,  and  tea-services  for  the  lassies. 
A  set  of  doll  kitchen  ware  in  bronze  is  a  valuable 
treasure  in  one  European  museum.  It  dates  back  for 
many,  many  centuries.  Such  ware  in  copper  and  silver 
was  largely  made  from  1600  to  1700,  and  little  dinner- 
sets  in  china  have  occasional  pieced  surviving  which 
date  back  quite  as  far.  Some  of  these  little  sets  are 
preserved  entire,  and  very  graceful  of  line  and  pattern 
they  are. 

EVEN  THE  DOLLS  HAVE  TOYS  OF  THEIR  OWN. 

Could  our  small  modern  maids  but  look  into  some 
of  the  ancient  doll's  houses  that  fill  the  German  mu¬ 
seums,  what  marvels  of  handiwork  would  they  see! 
Outside,  these  wee  dwellings  faithfully  reproduce  the 
architecture  of  the  time  when  they  were  made,  and  this, 
in  its  perfection  of  detail,  is  of  itself  remarkable;  but 
within-doors  comes  the  cause  for  wonder.  Every  story 
of  these  small  houses,  every  room,  and  the  doll  servants 
have  their  rooms  too,  is  completely  and  accurately  fur¬ 
nished,  even  to  the  clocks  on  the  shelves  and  the  pic- 
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tures  on  tlie  walls.  Little  dairies  and  stables  contain 
doll  cows  and  horses,  little  parlors  their  silver  candle¬ 
sticks  and  ivory  bric-a-brac.  Even  the  doll  children 
had  their  toys.  Think  of  a  toy ’s  toys ! 

“HUEEAH  FOE  THE  MACHINE-MADE  DOLL!” 

A  dressed  doll  now-a-days  means  often  a  small 
plaster  person  robed  scantily  in  a  coarse  chemise  that 
is  stiff  with  “  dressing/  ’  the  manufacture  of  which 
costs  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent.  In  these  small  doll’s 
houses  little  figures  no  longer  than  one’s  finger  were 
perfectly  outfitted  in  hand-made  garments,  the  making 
of  which  had  been  not  a  matter  of  seconds  but  of  days. 
Small  wonder  then  that  these  perfect  doll  mansions 
stand  today  in  Nuremburg  museums,  treasures  that 
are  well  nigh  priceless.  And  yet — and  yet !  In  these 
old  toys  we  see  the  playthings  of  little  kings  and 
princesses,  or  at  most,  of  the  wealthiest  children  of 
upper-middle-class  Europe.  Cry  out  as  we  will  against 
the  factory,  and  the  factory-made  toy;  prate  of  cheap¬ 
ness,  of  fragility,  of  dear  knows  what,  the  factory  toy 
has  made  it  possible  for  every  little  child  in  every 
land,  be  it  ragged  immigrant,  or  neglected  little  darky, 
to  have  and  to  keep  his  very  own  toys.  And  after  all, 
could  we  have  peeped  into  those  mediaeval  nurseries 
where  toys  of  ivory  and  silver  were  everyday  play¬ 
things,  we  might  have  witnessed  moments  of  delicious 
destruction,  when,  hatchet  upraised,  the  little  Dauphin 
dented  his  soldiers  to  see  “if  they  would  chop,”  or 
scissors  in  hand,  some  wee,  lisping  grand  duchess 
clipped  the  real  lace  off  her  dolly’s  frock,  or  snipped 
human  curls  from  around  some  patiently  smiling  waxen 
face.  For  the  convenience  and  veracity  of  poets,  toy 
rhymes  with  destroy,  and  it  is  well.  Yet  if  these  lovely 
things  were  never  broken,  perhaps  our  peep  into  the 
royal  nurseries  would  have  revealed  such  a  picture 
as  the  writer  once  saw  in  a  small  cottage;  an  American 
cottage,  sad  to  relate.  It  was  a  pathetic  little  picture — 
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a  little  girl  standing  before  the  cliimney-shelf  wistfully 
stretching  out  her  hands  for  a  lovely  dolly  that  was 
resting  like  a  prim  ornament  beside  the  eight-day 
clock.  “No,”  said  her  mother,  “you  cannot  play  with 
it.”  Her  lips  were  pursed  with  determination,  and  she 
set  the  grand  dolly  a  little  further  out  of  reach.  “If 
you  break  it  I  can’t  afford  to  buy  you  another  like  it, 
so  you  can  just  look  at  it  and  let  it  stay  here.”  “It 
was  given  to  her  by  a  lady,  ’  ’  she  added,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation  !  So  the  little  girl  stood  blinking  up  at  the 
wonderful,  unattainable  doll  that  had  been  “given  to 
her  by  a  lady,” — blinking  through  a  big  salty  tear 
that  kept  coming  and  coming,  and  wouldn ’t  wipe  away. 
Did  the  little  children  whose  playthings  are  now  pre¬ 
served  as  curiosities  ever  feel  at  all  like  that? 

WHAT  BOYS  HAVE  PLAYED  WITH. 

Now  again  as  to  boys’  playthings.  They  began 
with  the  small  savage  lad  who  wanted  noise,  and  who 
wanted  to  kill  something.  He  had  his  balls  and  clubs 
and  bows  and  arrows,  long,  long  ago  when  his  father 
and  mother  were  cave-dwellers,  but  he  used  his 
weapons  in  real  earnest,  and  not  for  soldier  play,  for 
he  helped  to  hunt  and  fish  for  the  family’s  food.  For 
fun  he  had  noise-making  things — whistles,  rattles, 
clappers,  drums  and  the  like.  Early  rattles  for  little 
babies  are  found  in  mummy  cases,  along  with  the  terra¬ 
cotta  balls  and  dolls.  They,  too,  were  of  clay, 
generally  shaped  like  a  pig,  for  that  was  considered  a 
very  lucky  animal  for  children.  In  these  tombs  were 
also  found  toy  bells.  The  drum  and  cymbal  are  very 
old,  and  in  the  Bible  are  mentioned  again  and  again. 
Years  before  Christ,  primitive  peoples  had  drums  of 
many  kinds,  for  they  were  one  of  the  first  musical  in¬ 
struments.  The  middle  ages  show  rattles  that  were 
marvels  of  cunning  workmanship.  From  Spain  come 
some  very  elaborate  ones,  shaped  like  silver  mermaids, 
and  adorned  with  many  little  bells.  (And  what  did 
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they  do  in  bygone  times  when  baby  lodged  a  bell  in  his 
tummy*?)  Silver  rattles  and  rings,  and  rattles  of  gold 
were  made  for  little  teething  kinglets,  with  gum-sticks 
of  coral,  jade  and  other  semi-precious  stones.  Van 
Dyke,  Velazquez,  and  Rembrandt  have  painted  cunning 
rattles  in  the  hands  of  their  baby  models.  From  the 
lands  where  bamboo  grows,  come  all  sorts  of  whistles, 
flutes,  horns  and  what  not  of  this  already  hollowed-out 
material.  Little  squirt  and  pop-guns  of  bamboo  are 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  child’s  delight.  Who  has 
not  gloried  in  the  faint  little  squeak  of  plaster  animals 
mounted  upon  a  small  flat  bellows  that  emitted  a  feeble 
sound?  Doll  violins  that  never  played  a  clear  note, 
and  doll  pianos  that  tingled  a  tuneless  octave  have  long 
been  with  us.  The  child’s  music-box  from  Germany 
with  its  one  dainty  little  air  is  a  relief  from  the  cheap 
run  of  noise-making  toys.  But  now-a-days  even  a 
phonograph  at  top-prices  can  be  had,  and  some  modern 
music-boxes  and  toy  pianos  produce  sounds  well  worth 
the  listening. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  LITTLE  TOY  SOLDIER. 

The  little  boy  of  centuries  ago  early  turned  to 
something  more  savage  than  the  noise  top  of  his  baby¬ 
hood.  Small  boys  of  the  middle  ages  played  at  joust¬ 
ing  as  the  knights  of  the  round  table  jousted.  They 
took  their  wooden  lances  and  “had  at”  one  another 
quite  earnestly,  or,  sitting  round  a  table,  guided  little 
metal  knights  in  armor,  riding  horses.  Then  were 
manufactured  the  wonderful  silver  soldiers  we  have 
already  told  about,  and  cannon  of  silver  which  were 
played  with  by  little  kings.  The  toy  soldier  persisted 
through  many  ages,  and  has  been  produced  in  many 
materials.  First  in  silver,  brass  and  iron,  then  pewter, 
wood  and  lead,  and  even  in  card-board,  a  famous  set 
in  this  material  having  been  painted  by  Henri  de 
Gissey,  the  designer  of  ballets  to  Louis  XIV.  Lastly 
the  little  warriors  in  tin  and  wood  came  into  their  own, 
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and  today  the  Troedel  Market  at  Nuremburg  puts  out 
perhaps  more  than  it  ever  did  in  all  the  ages  before. 
Flint-lock  guns  and  blunderbusses  are  to  be  seen 
among  old  toy  collections;  pop  and  blow  and  water 
guns,  and  always  the  fife,  drum,  sword,  and  cocked  hat 
of  little-boy  warfare.  A  tiny  suit  of  armor,  even,  is 
on  display  in  one  museum. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HOBBY-HORSE. 

The  first  hobby-horses  were  crude  affairs  of  wood, 
being  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  horse’s,  and  some¬ 
times  a  cock’s  head,  roughly  carved,  with  a  long  stick 
coming  out  of  the  neck  which  the  little  rider  bestrode. 
Later  ones  show  two  small  wheels  which  were  used  in 
guiding.  Long  before  there  were  ever  cock-horses, 
little  people  had  been  riding  sticks  or  green  boughs 
which  pranced  and  curveted  as  spiritedly  as  small  feet 
could  make  them.  During  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  the  cock-horse  was  a  fad  enjoyed  by  grown 
people  as  well  as  children.  At  the  fairs  in  England 
the  “Morris  Dancers”  used  these  cock-horses  and  did 
all  sorts  of  tricks  with  them. 

“Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross 
To  see  an  old  lady  ride  on  a  white  horse - M 

was  an  old  rhyme  of  the  time,  that  grew  round  cock¬ 
horse  riding.  One  early  rocking-horse  shows  the 
rockers  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  horse’s  curved 
crouched  legs.  Later  ones  are  more  elaborate,  and 
some  have  the  horse  mounted  on  a  wheeled  platform 
which  the  child  must  draw  along,  himself  swopping 
places  with  his  steed. 

EVERY  WHEELED  VEHICLE  REPRODUCED  IN  TOYS. 

The  wheeled  toy  is  very  old.  A  little  cart,  re¬ 
sembling  a  wheel  barrow  or  truck  with  but  two  wheels, 
was  found  among  the  early  terra-cotta  toy  specimens. 
Every  sort  of  wheeled  vehicle  ever  invented  has  been 
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reproduced  in  some  form  or  another  as  a  toy,  from  the 
satin-lined  and  leather-covered  coaches  of  kings,  to  the 
hay-cart  of  the  farmer,  and  the  perambulator  and  go- 
cart  of  the  baby. 

Iron  toys  have  been  popular  for  many  years,  fore¬ 
most  among  these  being  the  train  of  cars  and  the  fire- 
engine.  These  are  now-a-days  occasionally  worked 
with  an  electric  battery.  The  most  popular  trains  of 
cars  today  are  those  that  wind  up  and  run  along  a 
small  track.  In  the  very  expensive  ones  there  are  tun¬ 
nels,  stations,  bumpers,  and  switches,  and  even  paper 
scenery  to  be  cut  out  and  placed  along  the  route.  It 
is  possible  to  work  this  remarkable  little  plaything  by 
means  of  an  electric  battery,  but  it  is  a  very  tantalizing 
performance,  for  while  the  battery  does  the  work  mar¬ 
velously  well,  the  lad  who  has  to  save  up  for  a  week 
“to  buy  ’miff  ’lectricity”  to  run  his  car  for  an  hour, 
is  apt  to  think  the  game  not  worth  the  candle. 

WHEN  A  BOY  PLAYS  INDIAN! 

The  boy  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  he  plays  at 
Indian  or  cow-boy,  postman  or  police,  has  his  com¬ 
plete  costume,  even  to  the  policeman’s  badge  and  the 
cow-boy’s  cartridge  belt.  Nothing  is  left  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  that  is  a  great  pity,  for  half  of  the  charm 
and  half  the  development  that  come  to  a  child  through 
its  toys  come  through  that  imaginative  growth  which 
the  make-believe  element  of  play  brings  with  it.  Many 
a  little  boy  who  possesses  boxes  of  perfectly  con¬ 
structed  track  for  his  trains,  prefers  to  take  a  stick 
and  mark  out  a  track  along  the  sand  pile  in  his  back 
yard.  Once  when  one  of  these  boys  was  asked  why, 
he  replied:  “The  tin  tracks  never  get  to  anywhere — 
they  just  go  round  and  round.  But  this  track  is  going 
to  New  York,  with  a  stop-off  at  Alaska!”  And  some¬ 
times  a  small  maid  will  leave  wax  dollies  to  dig  their 
dainty  noses  in  the  nursery  carpet,  while  the  wee 
mother  plays  with  dolls  made  of  twigs,  dressed  in  torn- 
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up  morning-glories !  The  child  refuses  to  let  the  toy- 
makers  rob  him  of  the  birthright  of  imagination. 

THE  WONDER  OF  MECHANICAL  TOYS! 

Mechanical  toys  worked  by  strings  and  hinges  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  During  the  middle  ages  man 
dipped  into  a  great  many  secrets,  and  brought  up 
truths  like  a  diver  going  into  the  sea.  But  just  as  the 
diver  can  bring  up  only  what  he  carries  in  his  hand, 
the  man  of  the  middle  ages  could  dip  only  into  those 
secrets  that  he  had  the  means  of  developing.  The 
rare  men  who  discovered  these  truths  were  called 
4 ‘wizards,”  and  were  thought  to  have  their  power  from 
direct  fellowship  with  the  devil.  For  instance,  it  is 
within  comparatively  modern  times  that  men  have 
learned  the  laws  governing  photography,  yet  for  a 
long  time  they  have  understood  light  and  shadow,  and 
have  played  little  tricks  with  the  human  eye.  The 
zoetrope  is  a  very  old  toy  that  has  had  many  names. 
The  secret  of  its  little  whirling  pictures  that  seem  to 
move,  is  the  same  principle  of  our  moving-picture  ma¬ 
chines  today.  The  magic  lantern  has  been  known  for 
centuries.  It  was  invented  by  Roger  Bacon,  and  was 
used  by  traveling  show-men  for  many  years.  People 
thought  that  its  power  came  from  magic,  but  the  notion 
was  dispelled  by  the  Pope,  for  old  Innocent  IV  pro¬ 
cured  a  lantern  for  himself,  and  found  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  thereby. 

MECHANICAL  TOYS  FOR  GROWN-UPS. 

The  first  mechanical  toys  that  could  really  lay  claim 
to  the  name,  were  made  for  grown-up  people.  Kings 
and  Queens,  and  great  lords  and  ladies  had  them  for 
their  amusement,  and  made  a  great  fad  of  them.  The 
Empress  Josephine  was  particularly  fond  of  such  play¬ 
things,.  and  makers  of  these  costly  little  tricks  knew 
that  with  her  was  a  ready  market  for  all  their  wares. 
Everyone  has  read  of  the  dolphin  that  was  constructed 
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for  an  entertainment  given  by  an  English  noble  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  wonderful  fireworks  that 
were  made  to  amuse  this  same  Queen.  Gianello  Tor- 
riani  was  a  friend  of  Charles  Quint  of  Spain,  and  when 
the  old  monarch  was  passing  his  last  days  in  a  monas¬ 
tery  he  made  some  cunning  mechanical  toys  that  be¬ 
guiled  the  great  man’s  solitude.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  said  that  he  made  birds  that  could  fly,  and  startled 
the  good  brothers  of  the  monastery  into  believing  that 
the  devil’s  workers  were  busy  within  the  holy  walls. 
Jacques  Vaucauson,  another  famous  inventor,  made 
a  great  many  mechanical  playthings.  A  faun  that 
played  a  flute,  a  duck  that  swam  and  ate  (and,  it  is 
said,  even  digested  its  food!);  angels  who  could  flap 
their  pinions ;  and  a  toy  chess-player — all  are  accred¬ 
ited  to  this  early  inventor.  The  principles  of  hydrau¬ 
lics,  or  water-power,  have  been  applied  to  toys,  and 
many  quaint  and  amusing  little  mills  and  figures,  put 
in  motion  by  running  through  them  a  small  stream  of 
water,  have  been  produced. 

INVENTORS  OF  TOYS. 

Many  interesting  stories  could  be  told  of  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  various  playthings.  Ofttimes  chance  has  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  An  old  man  in  Paris,  being 
too  poor  to  buy  materials,  and  having  a  knack  for 
cutting  out  things,  bethought  him  that  a  little  tin  sol¬ 
dier  could  be  made  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  sardine- 
box.  He  carried  on  this  toy-making  industry  for 
a  long  time.  Today  he  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  a  great 
factory  in  France  is  utilizing  old  sardine  boxes  to 
make  tin  toys,  turning  them  out  every  year  in  millions. 

The  toy  balloon  that  has  given  so  much  delight  for 
ages  wa?  the  happy  inspiration  of  a  poor  inventor  who, 
in  despair  over  the  lack  of  money  to  perfect  some  plans 
upon  which  he  was  working,  bethought  himself  of  color¬ 
ing  animal  bladders  and  inflating  them,  for  a  play¬ 
thing.  The  idea  took  so  quickly  with  the  public  that 
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lie  was  amazed  to  find  himself  becoming  rich,  and  the 
money  he  realized  upon  the  invention  enabled  him  to 
perfect  his  cherished  plans. 

The  kaleidoscope,  made  by  putting  three  mirrors  to 
form  a  triangle  within  a  cylinder,  and  placing  colored 
bits  of  glass  upon  them,  works  wonders  of  lovely  de¬ 
sign  by  repeating  the  stones  in  triple  reflections.  This 
little  toy  set  pleasure-loving  Paris  wild. 

COUNTRY  FAIRS  TO  SELL  GINGERBREAD  AND  TOYS. 

The  English  fair  of  long  ago  was  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  selling  toys.  Products  of  the  city  reached  the 
remote  country  districts  on  these  gala  occasions  only, 
and  it  was  a  time  when  children  were  indulged  with 
trinkets  and  trifles  to  their  hearts’  content.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  special  fairs  were  held  twice  a  year 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  just  gingerbread.  The  toy 
of  something  good  to  eat  is  a  plaything  that  is  so  old 
we  cannot  place  its  origin ;  yet  despite  this,  it  has  never 
grown  stale — for  it  is  always  eaten  up!  Sugar  figures 
and  flowers,  fruits  and  animals  yearly  adorn  the 
Christmas  trees  of  all  classes.  The  spice  cake  toy 
was  made  long  ago  in  many  quaint  patterns.  Cookie- 
cutters  for  gingerbread  boys  and  horses  are  to  be 
found  today  in  almost  every  family.  The  old  cookie 
patterns  used  in  England  were  the  boy  and  girl,  the 
ship,  grandfather’s  clock,  and  the  book  pattern,  show¬ 
ing  the  A  B  C’s.  In  Germany  and  Holland  today  the 
making  of  these  little  figures  is  a  real  art.  So  ex¬ 
quisitely  are  they  iced  and  tinted  that  even  the  most 
voracious  would  pause  before  crushing  into  the  pinky 
cheeks  and  round  buttons  of  a  perfect  gingerbread  boy, 
or  nibbling  the  toothsome  apron  of  a  cookie  lass. 

VALENTINES  AND  EASTER  TOYS. 

The  Valentine  is  so  popular  with  children  that  it, 
too,  must  be  classed  as  a  toy.  The  very  elaborate  sur¬ 
prise  valentines  of  other  days  that  unfolded  tier  upon 
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tier  of  paper  roses  surmounting  one  another,  are  no 
longer  so  popular.  The  valentine  is  getting  to  be 
artistic.  A  pity,  too,  for  the  old-fashioned  sort  were 
so  quaint.  It  is  told  that  the  inventor  of  the  valentine 
was  the  pretty  daughter  of  an  old  book-seller. 

Easter  used  to  mark  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
new  year,  and  the  Easter  egg  is  as  much  a  symbol  of 
young  and  beginning  life  as  it  is  the  resurrection,  or 
life  renewed.  Easter  toys  have  persisted  for  a  long 
time.  In  France  it  is  a  season  for  much  gift-making, 
especially  between  lovers,  and  these  gifts  generally 
come  in  an  egg-shaped  box  or  case,  some  of  them  so 
lovely  as  to  be  little  creations  of  art. 

Sad  to  relate,  much  that  is  so  festive  and  bright 
and  tinselly  about  Christmas  and  Easter  is  wrought 
by  weary  little  hands,  and  colored  under  the  skilful 
touches  of  colorless  little  fingers.  Little  factory-bound 
children  sit  all  day  in  the  same  spot,  bend  all  day  in 
the  same  position,  look  all  day  at  the  same  little  brush, 
and  give  their  lives  in  putting  a  pink  dab  on  an  Easter 
rabbit’s  nose,  or  glueing  a  carrot  in  his  plaster  mouth! 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE— GREATEST  TOY  OF  THE  YEAR! 

The  beloved  Christmas  tree,  is,  after  all,  a  great 
toy  made  up  of  many  smaller  ones,  so  it  must  have  its 
place  herein.  Christmas  trees  are  essentially  German 
in  origin,  and  found  their  way  but  slowly  into  other 
lands.  However,  when  it  once  came,  it  came  to  stay, 
and  now  almost  all  countries  but  the  Latin  races  have 
the  Christmas-tree  custom.  The  lands  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  South  America,  Italy,  and  indeed  most  Catho¬ 
lic  countries,  cannot  forget  the  Christ  Child  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  in  place  of  a  tree  have  something  even 
lovelier.  Little  scenes  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  are 
wonderfully  made  with  small  figures  and  with  artificial 
trees  and  hills  and  waters.  This  is  called  a  nacimiento, 
and  is  looked  at  with  loving  awe  on  Christmas 
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The  dear  old  German  artist,  Johannes  Oertel,  not 
long  before  his  death,  bewailed  the  lack  of  Christmas 
trees  in  America,  and  told,  with  his  quaint  accent,  of 
how  his  father,  back  in  Bavaria,  had  been  wont  to  go 
a  month  before  Christmas,  to  cut  down  a  young  fruit 
tree  which  was  then  placed  in  a  tub  of  water  specially 
prepared  with  a  made  plant-food.  It  remained  thus 
for  a  month,  and  by  Christmas  day,  when  the  candles 
upon  it  had  been  lighted,  behold !  the  fruit  tree  had 
blossomed  with  its  own  perfumed  flowers,  and  there 
indeed  was  a  miracle  of  loveliness,  and  a  symbol  of 
birth. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV.  ' 


Music. 

MUSIC  IS  PRE-EMINENTLY  A  MODERN  ART. 

HE  occupations  of  primitive  man  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  seeking  liis  food,  fight¬ 
ing  his  enemies,  and  worshipping  his  gods. 
With  each  of  these  he  very  often  associated  music. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  music  of  the 
early  races  was  as  unlike  what  we  call  music  as  the 
shepherd’s  hut  is  unlike  the  modern  apartment  house. 

Primitive  music  possessed  two  of  the  three  essential 
elements  of  music,  rhythm  and  melody;  the  third,  har¬ 
mony,  not  making  its  appearance,  even  in  a  crude  form, 
until  more  than  ten  or  twelve  centuries  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Rhythm  may  have  been  suggested  to  primitive 
man  by  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  or,  more  likely,  the 
regular  step  of  the  march.  In  the  earliest  records  of 
primitive  music,  and  in  the  music  of  the  barbaric  races 
of  the  modern  world,  rhythm,  often  interestingly  used, 
is  the  characteristic  if  not  the  only  feature.  During 
the  golden  period  of  Greek  culture  we  find  melody  tak¬ 
ing  a  rational  form.  The  best  of  the  Greek  poets  often 
set  their  works  to  music  (melody  only)  which,  though 
strange  to  our  ears,  is  both  beautiful  and  expressive. 

During  the  period  (about  300  to  1000  A.D.)  in 
which  Greece  and  Rome  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  music  made  but  slight  progress. 
The  liturgical  chant  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  characteristic 
and  expressive  church  music  ever  evolved,  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  this  time.  In  it  there  is  no  harmony,  little, 
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if  any,  melody,  in  the  modern  sense,  and  even  less 
rhythm. 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  two  classes  of  mu¬ 
sicians  were  at  work,  the  church  organists  and  choir¬ 
masters  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  minstrels  or  folk 
musicians  on  the  other.  These  two,  in  many  ways 
strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  influenced  one  another 
more  and  more  as  time  passed  on,  until  about  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  we  find  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  important  characteristics  of  modern  music  either 
established  or  foreshadowed.  The  problems  to  be 
worked  out  by  these  mediaeval  musicians  were  first, 
a  means  of  presenting  musical  ideas  to  the  eye;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  system  of  combining  tones  into  chords,  and  laws 
governing  their  relation  to  each  other;  third,  the 
forms  in  which  musical  ideas  might  be  expressed. 

Inasmuch  as  music,  as  we  understand  the  term,  re¬ 
quires  a  notation,  a  theoretical  basis,  and  forms,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  those  derived  directly  from  the  text  to  which 
the  music  was  usually  set;  and  since  these  conditions 
did  not  exist  till  almost  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  we  may  conclude  that  music,  unlike  sculpture, 
architecture  and  poetry,  is  preeminently  a  modern  art. 

THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY  DEVELOPED  THE  STAFF. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  music  it  is  both  necesssary  and  desir¬ 
able  that  we  should  first  examine  with  some  care,  the 
achievements  of  the  period  of  early  development.  Until 
about  1200  A.  D.  music,  if  written  at  all,  employed  an 
extremely  imperfect  notation.  Characters  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  modern  stenography  were  used  to 
indicate,  or  rather  suggest,  the  melody.  These  char¬ 
acters  were  called  Neumes  or  Neumce;  they  consisted 
of  dots,  dashes,  curved  lines  and  hooks  which  served 
merely  to  recall  a  melody  with  which  one  was  already 
more  or  less  familiar;  they  represented  neither  pitch 
nor  duration,  and  only  in  an  indefinite  way  the  outline 
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of  the  original  melody.  By  the  twelfth  century  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  this  method  of  notating  music  became  so 
evident  that  means  were  sought  for  overcoming  the 
difficulty.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  was  the 
use  of  what  might  be  called  the  line  of  reference.  The 
neumae  signs  were  placed  on,  above,  or  below  this  line 
according  to  the  required  pitch ;  soon  a  second,  a  third, 
a  fourth,  and  finally  a  fifth  line  was  added,  making  the 
staff  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  staff  in  itself 
aids  us  in  determining  the  distance  from  one  note  to 
another ;  in  order  that  a  definite  pitch  may  be  assigned 
to  the  notes,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pitch  of  the  staff 
should  be  indicated  in  some  way;  this  was  done  by 
placing  a  letter,  P,  G  or  C  for  instance,  upon  one  or 
another  of  the  lines  of  the  staff.  The  form  of  these 
letters  was  gradually  changed  until  now  we  have  the 
bass,  treble,  and,  the  less  usual,  alto  clef  instead  of 
the  actual  letters.  With  the  evolution  of  the  staff,  the 
indefinite  neumae  signs  were  soon  reduced  to  two  char¬ 
acters,  the  punctum  (Latin  for  dot),  and  the  virga 
(Latin  for  rod  or  dash)  ;  the  former  was  at  first  used 
to  indicate  a  tone  of  short  duration,  and  the  latter  a 
longer  one.  These  were  known  later  as  the  brevis  and 
the  longa  (Latin  for  short  and  long) ;  the  latter  has 
entirely  disappeared;  the  brevis ,  however,  having 
served  in  mediaeval  times  as  the  short  note,  is  occa¬ 
sionally  found  in  modern  music,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  double  whole  note.  The  necessity  of  subdivisions 
of  this  note  soon  became  apparent,  and  the  semi-breve 
or  whole  note  was  used ;  later  the  minim,  half  note,  was 
the  shortest  note  which  the  composer  was  permitted 
to  use;  finally  came  the  smaller  fractions,  quarter 
notes,  eighth  notes  and  so  on.  For  many  centuries 
the  time,  3/4,  4/4,  for  example,  in  which  a  piece  was  to 
be  sung  or  played  wTas  either  left  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  performer,  or  else  was  indicated  in  a  very  in¬ 
tricate  manner.  Among  the  numerous  symbols  used, 
these  two  were  the  most  common,  0  and  C ;  they  were 
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borrowed  from  the  symbolism  which  the  early  church 
liked  so  well  to  use.  The  circle,  signifying  that  which 
is  perfect,  was  used  as  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity;  mu¬ 
sicians  therefore  chose  this  symbol  (the  circle)  to  in¬ 
dicate  three-part  time;  three-part  time  was  for  many 
years  called  perfect  time,  and  wms  regarded  as  the 
proper  rhythm  for  sacred  music.  The  other  class  of 
rhythms,  4/4,  2/4>  and  4/2,  for  instance,  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  martial  music,  and  many  of  the  early 
dances,  was  indicated  by  the  broken  circle  C,  and  called 
imperfect  time.  This  latter  alone  remains  of  all  the 
many  time  signatures  once  in  use,  and  is  now  ordi¬ 
narily,  but  incorrectly,  supposed  to  be  an  abbrevation 
for  the  word  “common,”  and  is  understood  to  indicate 
the  so-called  common  time  (4/4).  Along  with  the  frac¬ 
tional  values  of  notes  came  the  use  of  numbers,  in  the 
form  of  a  fraction,  to  indicate  the  number  and  kind 
of  rhythm  units  to  the  measure.  The  next  problem 
to  be  worked  out  was  that  of  indicating  the  tempo  or 
speed.  Until  about  the  seventeenth  century  the  com¬ 
poser  was  usually  a  participant  in  the  performance  of 
his  own  compositions ;  when,  however,  the  printing  of 
music  was  invented,  *  and  the  works  of  composers 
were  accordingly  distributed,  it  became  necessary  to 
indicate  in  some  way,  the  proper  tempo ;  the  composer 
simply  borrowed  convenient  terms  from  every-day 
language,  and  these  continued  to  be  used  until  they 
came  to  have  a  special  significance  to  the  musician. 
Of  these  terms,  grave,  meaning  heavy,  and  largo, 
meaning  large,  were  used  to  indicate  a  slow  tempo; 
andante  (from  andare  Italian:  “to  walk”)  indicated 
a  moderate  tempo;  allegro  (from  alacer  Latin:  lively), 
and  presto,  meaning  ready  or  well  prepared,  indicated 
a  rapid  tempo.  The  inaccuracy  of  these  terms  became 
more  and  more  apparent  until  finally  the  metronome 
(time  or  speed  indicator)  made  its  appearance;  by 
means  of  this  scientific  instrument  the  tempo  is  notated 

*  Music  was  first  printed,  by  means  of  movable  types,  about  1503. 
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with,  complete  accuracy,  the  required  speed  being 
shown  in  numbers  marked  upon  a  graduated  scale. 
The  dynamics  of  music  first  received  serious  attention 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Two  terms  were  at 
first  sufficient,  'piano  (Italian:  soft)  and  forte  (Italian, 
meaning  loud) ;  to  these  an  almost  endless  number  of 
terms  and  signs  have  been  added,  indicating  every  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  tone  power. 


EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  MUSIC. 

Until  about  the  eighteenth  century  harmony,  coun¬ 
terpoint  and  composition  meant  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
the  same  thing;  in  later  years,  however,  harmony  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  element  in  musical 
composition.  During  the  tenth  century  or  thereabout, 
musicians  began  to  dream  of  greater  things  in  music 
than  the  monodic  or  single  part  style  made  possible. 
Many  experiments,  to  us  strange  and  often  ludicrous, 
were  made ;  indeed  it  would  seem  that  these  musicians 
tried  and  set  aside  everything  that  the  ear  could  not 
tolerate  before  hitting  upon  that  which  was  to  endure. 
Until  about  the  sixteenth  century  musical  composition 
usually  consisted  in  combining  two  or  more  (sometimes 
as  many  as  thirty  or  forty)  melodies,  or  melodic  parts, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  might  not 
be  unpleasing  on  account  of  any  unreasonable  dis¬ 
cordance.  So  intricate  did  these  compositions  become 
that  musicians  of  all  classes  sought  simpler  means  of 
expressing  their  ideas.  In  the  writing  of  counterpoint 
each  part  should  be  equally  prominent ;  the  new  style, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  homophonic  or  har¬ 
monic,  made  one  voice  or  part  preeminent,  the  others 
adding  merely  an  accompaniment.  In  the  intricate 
works  of  the  contrapuntists,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
concordance  of  certain  tones  in  three  or  more  combined 
melodies  produce  what  we  call  chords,  and  that  these 
chords  might  be  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  tune 
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or  melody.  For  a  long  time  three-part  chords  ( triads ) 
only  were  recognized;  in  the  seventeenth  century 
chords  comprising  four  different  but  concordant  tones 
were  admitted,  and  from  that  time  on  until  the  present 
harmony  has  continued  to  unfold  its  apparently  end¬ 
less  possibilities.  To  the  diatonic  chords,  those  made 
from  the  seven  unaltered  tones  of  the  scale,  others 
have  been  added  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  tones 

From  “DOLLY’S  FUNERAL.” 


Tschaikowsky,  Op.  39.  Part  2,  No.  7. 


The  chords  marked  X  are  some  of  the  altered  chords  made  by  using  one  (or  more) 
tones  from  the  chromatic  scale. 


of  the  chromatic  scale  have  been  borrowed.  Another 
distinguishing  evolution  in  modern  music,  which, 
though  it  appeared  quite  early,  did  not  make  notable 
progress  until  after  the  eighteenth  century,  is  modula¬ 
tion,  defined  as  a  change  of  key,  or  a  shifting  of  the 
tonal  center.  Modulation  was  employed  sparingly, 
and  in  a  restricted  way,  until  after  the  time  of  Bach. 
He  established  the  use  of  the  so-called  “tempered” 
scale  in  which  the  tuning  was  such  that,  although  each 
key  was  very  slightly  out  of  tune,  none  were  unpleas- 
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antly  so;  thus,  digressions  into  remote,  as  well  as 
nearly  related  keys,  became  quite  possible.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  modulation  has  come  to  be  used  since  the 
time  of  Bach  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  music. 
Beethoven,  Wagner  and  many  other  more  recent  com¬ 
posers  have  created  for  us  many  fascinating  modula¬ 
tory  labyrinths. 

TROUBADOURS,  JONGLEURS,  MINNESINGERS,  MEISTER- 

SINGERS  AND  BARDS. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  subject  of  musical 
forms,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  class  of  musicians  known  by  the 
various  names:  Troubadours,  Jongleurs,  Meistersing- 
ers,  Minnesingers,  and  Bards  or  Minstrels.  Many  in¬ 
teresting  accounts  of  the  minstrels  are  to  be  found  in 
literature.  That  great  modern  minstrel,  Walter  Scott, 
has  related  many  delightful  stories  of  these  poet- 
musicians  of  times  past.  The  development  of  folk¬ 
song  or  minstrelsy  is  a  long  but  fascinating  story. 
The  ancient  Greeks  and  others,  including  many  semi- 
civilized  races  had  their  famous  bards,  many  of  whose 
works  are  well  known  at  the  present  time;  Homer’s 
Iliad  is,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  of  these.  With  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  scattering  of  its 
people,  those  who  had  been  employed  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  people — poets,  singers,  dancers  and  jug¬ 
glers,  for  example — spread  all  over  southern  and  even 
central  Europe.  Provence,  a  district  in  the  south¬ 
east  part  of  France,  was  especially  noted  for  its  en¬ 
couragement  of  those  arts  which  are  practised  for 
culture  and  amusement.  Music,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
was  the  social  password  in  many  a  mediaeval  center  of 
learning  and  refinement. 

MUSIC  INSPIRED  THE  CRUSADERS. 

During  the  long,  weary  marches  of  the  Crusaders 
the  minstrels  were  usually  present,  and  their  songs  of 
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lieroic  deeds  often  inspired  the  disheartened  warriors 
to  renewed  effort.  The  minstrel  of  southern  Europe 
was  often  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments ;  sometimes 
he  was  a  poet  only,  sometimes  merely  an  instrumental 
accompanist  to  a  poet-singer ;  and  sometimes  little 
more  than  a  sleight-of-hand  performer  and  soothsayer, 
frequently,  however,  he  combined  two  or  even  all  three 
of  these  various  branches  of  the  art  of  minstrelsy.  In 
the  north-central  part  of  Europe,  the  minstrels  of  the 
twelfth  to  about  the  fourteenth  century  were  called 
Minnesingers  (love-singers) ;  those  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  were  called 
Meister  (or  Master)  singers.  The  Minnesingers  were 
so  called  because  they  sang  mostly  of  womanly  grace 
and  virtue  and  of  love.  Many  strange  tales  are  told 
of  the  queer  customs  of  these  quaint  musicians;  their 
songs  ranged  all  the  way  from  rhymes  embodying 
curious  rules  of  good  manners  to  the  most  beautiful 
verses  in  praise  of  ideal  womanhood.  With  the  fall  of 
the  Feudal  system  and  the  establishment  of  towns  in 
the  place  of  the  powerful  and  splendid  feudal  com¬ 
munities,  chivalry,  poetry  and  knightly  warfare  gave 
place  to  business  and  practical  affairs;  those  who 
wished  to  be  recognized  as  musicians  formed  clubs  or 
guilds,  made  laws  and  rules  regulating  their  art  as 
well  as  their  own  conduct,  and  after  passing  several 
examinations  were  finally  given  the  title  4 'Master- 
singer.'  ’  In  Wagner’s  opera  "The  Master  singers” 
much  sport  is  made  of  these  men,  many  of  whom  were 
doubtless  uninspired  bunglers.  Hans  Sachs,  shoe¬ 
maker  and  mastersinger,  was  a  man  of  real  poetic 
genius  and  it  was  through  the  influence  of  such  as  he 
that  mastersong,  instead  of  soon  passing  away,  lived 
through  several  centuries,  and  aided  much  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  modern  German  music.  The  con¬ 
tests  or  examinations  of  the  Minnesingers  and  the 
Mastersingers  are  interestingly  pictured  in  Wagner’s 
"Tannhauser”  and  "The  Mastersingers.”  Among 
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the  former  the  contest  usually  took  place  in  a  castle 
hall  or  grove  and  was  accompanied  with  great 
display  and  ceremony;  the  judges  were  usually  the 
assembled  guests,  and  the  contestants  men  of  real 
talent  and  inspiration;  the  examinations  of  the 
latter  were  held  in  the  guild-hall,  with  considerable 
formality  and  pomp;  the  judges  were  regularly  ap¬ 
pointed  “markers”  (who  marked  the  mistakes),  and 
the  contestants  were  usually  persistent  plodders  who 
knew  more  about  shoemaking,  weaving  or  baking  than 
about  music  or  poetry;  however,  they  were  often  men 
of  high  ideals  and  the  musical  world  of  today  owes 
them  much. 

These  men,  whose  music  helped  somewhat  to 
brighten  up  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  to 
be  found  all  over  medieval  Europe,  and  among  all 
classes  from  kings  down  to  the  humblest  servants. 
Good  music  is  the  result  of  careful  studv  combined 
with  spontaneous  inspiration;  the  minstrels  are  re¬ 
sponsible  almost  entirely  for  the  introduction  of  the 
latter  element  into  music ;  through  their  influence  music 
became  a  graceful  art  as  well  as  a  severe  science.  The 
minstrels  were  often  employed  as  musicians  and  ac¬ 
companists  to  those  taking  part  in  the  tournaments  of 
poetry  and  song  so  popular  in  the  later  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  humbler  members  of  the  same  class 
were  depended  upon  to  furnish  music  for  the  people’s 
dances. 

THE  RELATION  OF  MUSIC  TO  POETRY  AND  THE  DANCE. 

Both  poetry  and  the  popular  dances  had  already 
evolved  their  forms  and  figures,  and  these  were  in  turn 
adopted  or  adapted  by  the  minstrels  as  forms  in  which 
to  cast  their  musical  ideas;  the  measure,  the  phrase, 
and  the  period  or  section,  in  music,  replacing  the  foot, 
line  or  verse  in  poetry,  and  the  step  or  figure  in  the 
dance.  The  Rondo  of  Haydn  or  Mozart,  for  example, 
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is  often  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  in  tones  of  the 
Rondeau  or  Rondel  of  mediaeval  poetry;  the  dances 
of  the  Middle  Ages  have,  likewise,  been  preserved  in 
the  Gavot,  the  Minuet  and  numerous  other  similar 
forms.  The  association  of  several  of  these  dances  in 
a  series  (dancers  have  never  been  satisfied  with  a 
single  number)  brought  into  existence  the  Suite ;  soon 
musicians  put  so  much  of  the  tone-art  into  these  simple 
forms,  that  people  forgot  to  dance,  and  were  content 
to  listen;  thus  the  Suite  outgrew  its  original  purpose 
and  became  concert,  rather  than  mere  dance  music. 
Out  of  the  higher  development  of  the  Suite  grew  the 
Sonata,  and  the  latter  is,  in  turn,  being  gradually 
superseded  by  the  Symphonic  Poem  and  kindred 


THE  “FATHERLAND”  SYMPHONY. 

(The  Canon  in  Modern  Music.) 


Raff.  1822-82. 


1st  Violin. 


etc. 


Notice  the  notes  for  the  ’Cello  are  twice  as  long  as  the  Viola. 
Notice  the  notes  for  the  Violin  are  half  as  long  as  the  Viola. 


forms,  in  which  the  creative  fancy  of  the  composer 
has  almost  unlimited  freedom.  The  learned  musicians, 
connected  for  the  most  part  with  the  great  cathedrals, 
such  as  Notre  Dame,  for  example,  also  aided  very  ma¬ 
terially,  though  in  most  cases  unintentionally,  in  the 
evolution  of  instrumental  forms. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CANON. 

Most  of  ns  are  quite  familiar  with  the  popular  form 
called  the  “round” — Scotland’s  Burning  may  be  cited 
as  a  well  known  example;  the  round  is  the  simplest 
form  of  what  musicians  technically  call  canonic  imita¬ 
tion.  This  device,  which  has  come  to  figure  so  con¬ 
spicuously  in  modern  music,  is  primarily  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  church  musicians.  The  idea  of  having  one 
voice  reiterate,  after  a  short  interval  of  time,  the  same 
tones  that  the  first  voice  (the  leader)  has  already  sung, 
seems  to  have  made  its  appearance  about  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  By  the  fifteenth  century  the 
canon  had  become  a  highly  developed  form,  furnishing 


CANON. 

(In  contrary  motion.) 


J.  Mouton.  (1500.) 


etc. 


The  imitating  voice  sings  every  interval  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  leader. 

proof  that  the  musicians  of  the  Middle  Ages  took  their 
art  seriously;  and  the  result  is  that,  although  their 
work  appears  to  us  as  little  more  than  note  juggling, 
the  foundation  was  laid  upon  which  Bach,  Haydn  and 
their  successors  were  able  to  create  the  wonderful  mas- 
terworks  which  they  gave  to  the  world.  In  a  detailed 
study  of  the  compositions  of  modern  musicians  we  find 
frequent  use  of  the  very  same  devices  which  were 
worked  out  by  these  ingenious  men.  The  free  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  canon  by  musicians  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  brought  into  existence  a  very  in- 
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teresting  form  called  the  Fugue;  a  form  which,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  has  increased  in  attractiveness,  when  employed 
by  a  real  master. 

MODERN  MUSIC. 

The  various  heads  under  which  we  shall  treat  the 
subject  of  modern  music  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

CHANSON.  “KISS  ME.” 


CANON.  ( Three  complete  canons  at  the  same  time.) 

Josquin  des  Pres.  1445-1526. 


The  Oratorio  and  its  treatment ;  the  Opera,  its  origin 
and  development;  Singers  and  Singing;  the  Key-board 
Instruments;  the  Orchestra. 

The  Oratorio  and  the  Opera  are,  in  some  respects, 
the  result  of  the  same  causes.  Human  nature  has  al- 
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ways  possessed,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  dramatic 
instinct.  When  Christianity  came  to  he  the  established 
religion  of  Europe,  it  seemed  necessary  for  the  church 
to  make  certain  concessions  to  its  people  in  order  to 
cultivate  their  interest  in  matters  outside  of,  or  be¬ 
yond,  the  church  Kturgy;  the  church  wisely  recognized 
the  play,  or  dramatic  instinct,  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  priests  and  other  church  officials,  Biblical  stories, 
moral  doctrines,  and  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and 
the  saints  were  arranged  in  the  form  of  sacred  plays 
or  actions,  as  they  were  called.  These  plays  were 
given  in  what  was  called  the  prayer  or  lecture  room 
(the  0  rat  or  ium  y  hence  our  word  Oratorio),  and  in  time 
they  came  to  be  what  we  might  call  sacred  operas.  The 
stage  (sometimes  a  three-story  affair,  representing 
earth,  heaven,  and  purgatory  or  the  inferno)  was  ap¬ 
propriately  set;  the  actors,  in  costume,  impersonated 
their  parts ;  and  an  orchestra  accompanied  the  singing, 
sometimes  playing  little  preludes  or  interludes.  By 
the  seventeenth  century  the  development  of  the  Ora¬ 
torio  in  Italv  seems  to  have  run  its  course,  and  we 
must  next  examine  the  work  of  the  two  great  German 
Oratorio  writers,  Bach  and  Handel. 

TWO  GREAT  ORATORIO  WRITERS— BACH  AND  HANDEL. 

Two  kinds  of  Oratorio  were  written  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  one  intended  for 
church  use  exclusively,  the  other  for  public  concert 
performance.  The  greatest  writer  of  the  former  class 
was  J.  S.  Bach,  and  the  most  perfect  work  is  his  Pas¬ 
sion  according  to  St.  Matthew.  In  this  work  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  events  associated  with  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  is  given  a  musical  setting  indescribably  tender 
and  sympathetic,  yet  dignified  and  dramatically  power¬ 
ful  ;  the  work  is  arranged  in  two  parts  between  which 
an  appropriate  sermon  was  to  be  delivered ;  it  thus  be¬ 
came  an  ideal  song  service  rather  than  a  choral  con- 
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TWO  PART  INVENTION  No.  8. 


( 1 )  Vivace. 
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These  two  little  bits  of  music  show  the  difference  between  the  usual  style  of  piano 
playing.  (1)  when  the  harpsichord  and  clavichord  were  the  usual  instruments,  and 
(2)  when  the  piano,  as  we  know  it.  displaced  its  predecessors.  Notice  how  the  singing 
tone — possible  with  the  modern  piano — has  replaced  the  short  staccato  tone  of  the 
earlier  instruments. 
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cert.  The  foremost  representative  of  the  latter  class 
is  Handel,  and,  by  common  consent,  his  noblest  work, 
the  Messiah.  These  two  Oratorios  are  as  full  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  student  as  they  are  full  of  beauty  for 
those  who  are  permitted  to  hear  them.  Handel  is  ma¬ 
jestic,  Bach  is  dramatic;  Handel  prefers  extended 
choruses  in  fugal  style;  Bach  uses  rather  short,  sug¬ 
gestive  passages  usually  in  canonic  imitation.  Handel 
depends  largely  upon  effective  vocal  writing,  while 
Bach  makes  more  elaborate  use  of  his  orchestra;  in¬ 
deed,  the  more  we  study  these  two  masterworks  the 
more  we  are  impressed  with  the  unlikeness  of  the  two 
composers,  excepting  in  two  respects,  their  deep  rever¬ 
ence  and  their  marvelous  musicianship.  The  subse¬ 
quent  development  of  the  Oratorio,  until  recent  years, 
brought  about  little,  if  anything,  new;  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  the  many  oratorio  writers,  of  whom 
Mendelssohn  may  be  regarded  as  foremost,  is  that 
they  have  more  or  less  successfully  imitated  the  work 
of  the  two  great  masters,  Bach  and  Handel.  In  the 
works  of  recent  writers,  Gounod  and  Elgar,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  see  the  suggestion  of  new  paths  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Oratorio;  where  these  tendencies 
may  lead  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but  it  seems  as  though 
the  influence  of  the  modern  music-drama  is  to  affect 
more  and  more  the  Oratorio  as  time  passes  on. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  OPERA. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  Oratorio  in  Italy, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  by  the  seventeenth  century,  in¬ 
terest  in  this  class  of  composition  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  This  was  due  to  several  causes :  in  the 
first  place  the  liturgy  of  the  church  had  become  mu¬ 
sically  enriched  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Oratorio 
became  an  unnecessary  form  of  sacred  music;  in  the 
second  place  the  4 1  sacred  actions”  of  earlier  times 
were  gradually  replaced  by  the  secular  music-play  or 
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drama  per  musica,  known  to  us  as  Opera  or  the  music- 
drama.  During  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  group  of  men  appeared  whose  efforts  were  di¬ 
rected  mainly  toward  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea 
into  music.  Music  had  become  a  highly  developed 
science,  an  art  both  impressive  and  graceful,  and  it 
remained  to  make  of  it  an  expressive  language.  The 
compositions  of  these  investigators  were  sometimes 
called  ‘ 4 Representations,’ ’  implying  that  the  music  was 
to  be  more  than  pleasing  or  interesting;  it  was  ex¬ 
pected,  in  addition,  to  interpret  or  intensify  the  dra¬ 
matic  text.  At  first  the  music  was  extremely  simple, 
being  written  for  one  voice  only,  and  accompanied  by 
a  single  instrument  resembling  somewhat  a  guitar. 
Recognizing  its  possibilities,  well-trained  musicians  be¬ 
gan  to  experiment  with  this  new  representative  style. 
Monteverde  (the  Wagner  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
building  upon  the  work  of  his  immediate  predecessors, 
brought  the  early  music-drama  to  a  remarkable  degree 
of  perfection  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Being 
himself  a  good  violinist,  the  size  and  effectiveness  of 
the  orchestra  was  materially  increased  by  him.  He  is 
also  credited  with  having  introduced  or  established 
various  expressive  devices  such  as  the  tremolo  and 
pizzicato  (for  stringed  instruments),  syncopation  and 
sudden  changes  from  major  to  minor,  or  the  reverse; 
all  of  these  have  now  become  musical  colloquialisms. 
At  this  time,  not  including  short  choruses,  duos,  trios, 
and  so  on,  the  opera  composer  used  two  styles  of  vocal 
composition.  These  were  called:  Recitativo  secco  and 
Recitativo  stromento;  the  former  was  little  more  than 
a  recital  of  the  descriptive  parts  of  the  drama  in  a 
form  resembling  somewhat  the  chant,  with  the  simplest 
possible  accompaniment;  the  latter  was  employed  for 
the  impassioned  portions  of  the  drama;  in  this  form 
the  voice  was  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interpret  the 
text,  and  the  accompaniment  also  assisted  somewhat  in 
intensifying  the  mood  which  the  singer  had  assumed. 
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THE  NEED  FOR  THE  ARIA. 

The  need  soon  appeared  for  a  third  form,  the  Aria , 
which  was  reserved  for  the  dramatic  crises ;  in  it  the 
composer  and  artist  alike  endeavored  to  bring  about 
the  strongest  possible  climax,  and  when  properly  used, 
the  form  enabled  the  musician  to  portray  an  ecstacy 
of  delight  or  grief.  It  was  not  long,  however,  till  the 
temptation  to  make  this  form  a  mere  contrivance  for 
vocal  display  proved  too  great,  and  the  Aria  thus  de¬ 
generated  into  a  brilliant  but  meaningless  exhibition 
of  technic.  The  eighteenth  century  Opera,  of  which 
Rameau  and  Handel  were  representative  writers, 
shows  little,  if  any  development  excepting  that  which 
opera  composition  acquired  incidentally  as  a  result  of 
the  general  musical  advancement  of  the  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  that  was  of  itself  good  came  to  be 
used  in  such  a  manner  that  Italian  Opera  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  (which  was  found  all  over  Europe  at 
that  time)  was  little  more  than  a  vocal  concert  of  a 
prescribed  number  of  solos,  strung  together  by  links 
of  uninteresting  recitative,  with  an  occasional  chorus 
thrown  in  for  variety.  It  was  customary  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  converse  between  the  (solo)  numbers,  and 
numerous  recalls  of  favorite  singers  frequently  broke 
what  little  connection  might  otherwise  have  appeared 
in  the  plot.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  better  things  in  Opera  seemed  to  be  casting 
their  shadows  before  them  in  the  works  of  Gliick,  Mo¬ 
zart  and  several  others. 


GLUCK  AND  MOZART. 

The  later  works  of  Gliick  show  a  decided  breaking 
away  toward  ideals  of  truth  and  reason  in  the  music- 
drama;  the  work  of  Mozart,  furthermore,  is  so  mu- 
sicianly,  and  that  of  the  better  Italians,  Rossini,  for 
example,  so  musical,  that  the  way  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  advent  of  Weber,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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immediate  forerunner  of  the  present  period  of  the 
music-drama,  which  has  unfolded  so  magnificently  in 
our  own  time.  Weber’s  texts,  or  librettos,  are  in  them¬ 
selves  of  some  consequence  (it  was  said  of  most  of  the 
earlier  librettos,  that  the  only  reason  they  were  set  to 
music  was  that  they  were  unfit  for  other  use).  In 
Weber’s  Freisclmetz,  for  example,  we  have  a  story  well 
worth  the  excellent  treatment  it  received  at  his  hands ; 
much  of  the  orchestral  work  is  so  well  written  that 
modern  composers  continue  to  profit  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  score. 

WAGNER — MUSICIAN,  POET-LIBRETTIST. 

We  turn  our  attention  now  to  that  remarkable 
genius,  Wagner,  whose  work  so  completely  eclipsed 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of 
his  subsequent  imitators,  that  many  have  come  to  think 
that  in  him  the  music-drama  has  readied  its  highest 
possible  development.  Wagner,  who  has  been  critically 
discussed  as  much,  perhaps,  as  any  other  half  dozen 
composers,  is,  after  all,  only  the  logical  outcome  of  con¬ 
ditions  brought  about  by  his  predecessors.  As  a  mu¬ 
sician  only,  or  a  poet-librettist  (Wagner  wrote  all  of  his 
librettos)  Wagner  would  have  attained  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  place ;  the  real  wonder  is  that  it  should  have 
been  given  to  one  man  to  bring  together  in  such  ma¬ 
jestic  combination  those  related  arts  which  enter  into 
the  modern  music-drama.  Many  critics  assign  Wag¬ 
ner  to  a  prominent,  if  not  a  preeminent  place,  in  con¬ 
temporary  German  literature;  all  critics  agree  that 
Wagner,  as  a  musician,  has  created  an  epoch  in  his 
art,  not  only  in  matters  relating  to  harmony  and  coun¬ 
terpoint,  but  also  in  the  treatment  of  the  voice,  and  in 
dealing  with  the  orchestra. 

WAGNER— A  PATHFINDER  AND  PERMANENT  BUILDER. 

Musicians,  as  well  as  other  artists,  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  pathfinders,  and  the  permanent 
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builders;  the  former  are  the  investigators  who  bring 
new  ideas  into  existence,  the  latter,  using  the  materials 
at  hand,  rear  lasting  masterworks;  the  remarkable 
thing  about  Wagner  is  that  he  belongs  to  both  classes; 
to  be  sure,  most  of  his  ideas  are  the  result  of  his  car¬ 
rying  forward  the  earlier  experiments  of  others,  but 
the  extent  to  which  he  evolved  the  ideas  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  gives  him  just  title  to  the  pathfinder  class. 

Wagner’s  eight  music-dramas  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups  according  to  the  distinction  just  made ;  the 
first  four,  including  Rienzi,  the  Flying  Dutchman , 
Lohengrin ,  and  T annhauser ,  are  not  only  great  master- 
works,  but  also  an  interesting  study  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Wagner’s  genius.  The  first,  Rienzi ,  shows 
little,  if  any  advance  upon  the  work  and  style  of  other 
Opera  composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  throughout  the  other  three,  however,  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Wagnerian  music-drama 
appear  with  continually  greater  definiteness  and  fre¬ 
quency.  The  last  four  works,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Niebelungen  Ring  series,  *  the  Master- 
singers,  Tristan  and  Isolde  and  Parsifal,  are  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  a  master  who  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
complete  knowledge  and  assurance  in  his  art ;  there  is 
nothing  in  these  works  that  can  be  characterized  as 
experimental. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WAGNER’S  MUSIC-DRAMAS. 

Incidentally  they  exemplify  in  every  detail  Wag¬ 
ner’s  ideas  of  what  the  music-drama  should  be.  These 
ideas  may  be  concisely  classified  as  follows :  First,  a 
libretto,  or  poetic  text,  in  itself  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  literary  merit.  Second,  a  musical  treatment, 
which,  independent  of  other  associations,  should  say 
everything  that  music  is  capable  of  expressing.  It  is 
this  which  accounts  largely  for  the  popularity  of  Wag¬ 
nerian  selections  when  used  for  concert  purposes  only. 

•  The  Niebelungen  Ring  series  includes  the  Rheingold ,  the  Vnlkyreg,  Siegfried  and  the 
Twilight  of  the  Gods;  each,  in  turn,  being  a  continuation  of  a  remarkable  old  Teutonic  myth. 
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Third,  the  use  of  what  Wagner  called  Melos  *  (Greek 
for  melody,  and  supposed  to  resemble  in  principle  the 
melody  of  the  Greek  Tragic  Drama).  This  style,  which 
Wagner  used  so  extensively,  avoids  the  extremes  of 
the  simple  recitative,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  showy 
florid  aria  on  the  other;  the  voice  is  made  to  rise  and 
fall  with  the  changing  character  of  the  text ;  it  is,  in  a 
word,  the  application  of  psychology  to  vocal  music. 
Fourth,  the  use  of  the  Leit-motif ,  the  characteristic  or 


The  “Smith  Motive  *  representing  the  hammering  of  the  smith. 
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guiding  (music)  phrase.  This  consists  of  a  few  notes 
or  chords,  or  a  short  melody  which  serves  to  suggest 
some  particular  person  or  thing  in  the  drama.  These 
motives  are  used  not  only  as  building  material  for  the 
music,  hut  they  give  to  the  music  itself  a  real  living 
character.  In  Siegfried,  for  example  (the  third  of  the 
“Ring”  series),  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work,  there  is 

*  Melos  is  also  called  “Endless  Melody”.  Cadences  or  closes  are  either  avoided  or  so 
weakened  that  the  melody  has  the  effect  of  moving  along  in  unbroken  continuity,  as  do  a 
person’s  thoughts  in  reverie.  This  style  is  the  opposite  of  the  Lyric  melody  of  Grieg,  for 
example. 
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a  passage  where  the  stage  is  left  in  complete  darkness, 
while  the  orchestra  presents  a  fascinating  picture  of 
Siegfried  climbing  the  mountain  in  search  of  the  fire- 
surrounded  Brunhilde,  asleep  on  the  summit;  the  scene 
is  made  so  vivid  by  means  of  the  various  motives  em¬ 
ployed,  that  any  attempt  to  further  complete  the  stage 
picture  would  quite  overdo  the  matter.  Fifth,  the 
appeal  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  mechanical  stage  effect, 
and  dramatic  action  (gesture  and  pantomime).  For 
example,  near  the  close  of  the  last  number  of  the 
“Ring’ ’  series,  we  see  the  destruction  of  heaven  (Wal- 
halla)  by  fire,  and  in  the  first  of  the  same  series  we  are 
shown  the  bed  of  the  river  Rhine,  with  its  mermaids  as 
well  as  its  other  plant  and  animal  inhabitants.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Wagnerian  singer  must  be  as  much  of 
an  actor  as  a  vocalist,  and  the  success  of  the  Wagner 
music-drama  depends  very  much  upon  the  dramatic 
action  of  the  artist.  In  order  still  further  to  perfect 
the  stage  picture,  Wagner  arranged  to  have  the  or¬ 
chestra  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  spectator. 
Sixth,  Wagner  instituted  a  new  style  of  singing  in 
which  the  spectacular  display  of  the  voice  (by  means 
of  technical  passages,  and  frequent  use  of  the  higher 
tones)  gives  place  to  an  appeal,  on  the  part  of  the 
singer,  to  the  intellect  and  the  dramatic  taste  of  the 
listener. 


COMPOSERS  OF  MORE  RECENT  TIMES. 

It  would  appear  from  the  preceding  that  Wagner 
left  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired  in  the  music- 
drama;  indeed,  for  many  years  after  the  first  im¬ 
portant  appearance  of  Wagner’s  works  (the  famous 
Beyreuth  theater,  designed  by  Wagner  himself,  was 
opened  in  1876)  no  composer  of  any  consequence  ven¬ 
tured  to  write  anything  that  might  be  brought  into 
comparison  with  the  Wagner  music-drama.  In  more 
recent  times,  however,  experiments  have  been  made  in 
the  music-drama  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  full  of 
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interest  and  also  promise ;  the  general  tendency  seems 
to  be  that  of  concentration  and  elimination;  Richard 
Strauss’  Salome  for  example,  requires  less  than  an 
hour  for  its  performance,  whereas  the  Wagnerian 
music-dramas  average  at  least  three  hours;  less  es¬ 
sential  detail,  in  both  text  and  music,  is  eliminated, 
with  the  result  that  the  work  of  Strauss  is  one  con¬ 
tinuous  climax,  while  in  Wagner  we  have  a  gradual 
working  up  to  repeated  climaxes.  Other  writers  have 
experimented  with  librettos  founded  upon  familiar 
everyday  themes;  Hansel  and  Gretel  by  Engelbert 
Humperdink;  the  Little  Match  Girl  by  the  Danish  com¬ 
poser  Enna;  and  I  Pagliacci  by  Leoncavallo  are  a  few 
of  the  successful  works  of  this  class. 

Italian  and  French  Opera  advanced  slowly  toward 
new  ideals  until  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  Verdi,  in  his  interesting  Aida,  and  Gounod, 
in  his  famous  Faust,  mark  the  dividing  line  between 
the  old  and  the  new  in  these  two  countries ;  while  main¬ 
taining  to  some  extent  earlier  ideals,  Italy,  and  espe¬ 
cially  France,  are  making  notable  advance  in  recent 
years;  d ’Indy’s  Fervaal  and  the  latest  works  of  De¬ 
bussy  will,  in  all  probability,  some  day  be  looked  upon 
as  epoch-making  works. 

Having  examined,  in  some  detail,  the  development 
of  the  Oratorio  and  the  Opera,  we  turn  our  attention 
now  to  the  various  musical  instruments,  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  translate  notes  into  tones;  these  include: 
the  voice,  the  key-board  instruments,  and  all  the  in¬ 
struments  used  in  the  modern  symphony  orchestra. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SINGING  VOICE. 

In  early  childhood  one  sings,  often  pleasantly, 
sometimes  correctly,  but  never  with  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  one  is  doing;  later  one  learns  to 
read  music,  the  ear  is  trained,  and  singing  becomes,  to 
some  extent,  a  science;  still  later,  under  a  competent 
teacher,  one  learns  how  the  vocal  organ  should  be 
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used,  and  receives,  also,  technical  training;  finally  one 
becomes  an  interpretative  artist.  Just  so  the  art  of 
singing  has  passed  through  four  quite  clearly  defined 
periods:  the  first  extended  till  about  1000  A.D. ;  the 
second,  till  about  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  third,  until 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  last  being 
an  evolution  of  recent  times.  During  the  first  period, 
singing  was  either  a  natural  amusement,  or,  at  the 
most,  it  became  little  more  than  the  making  of  a  loud 
noise  with  the  voice,  or  the  droning  of  a  primitive 
chant.  In  the  second  period,  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  singable  syllables  ( do ,  re,  mi  and  so  on)  as 
well  as  an  elaborate  system  which  soon  grew  out  of 
the  use  of  these  syllables,  the  ability  to  “hear  with 
the  eye,  and  to  see  with  the  ear  ’ 1  advanced  to  a  degree 
which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  attained  by  the  average  singer 
of  the  present  time.  During  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organ  having  been  made 
known  to  the  musician,  it  became  possible  to  examine 
this  instrument,  as  the  mechanic,  for  example,  might 
study  a  new  and  unfamiliar  machine;  thus,  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  its  possibilities  as  well  as  its  limitations  were, 
for  the  first  time,  clearly  understood;  voice  culture 
now  became  possible,  and  the  production  of  the  best 
possible  tone  and  the  execution  of  passages  of  extreme 
technical  difficulty  were  the  two  important  require¬ 
ments  of  the  singer  of  this  time.  This  florid  or  tech¬ 
nical  style  of  singing  was  called  Bel  Canto  (Italian 
for  beautiful  melody).  Among  the  prominent  singers 
of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  Scarlatti,  Farinelli 
and  Porpora ;  many  of  the  cadenza-like  passages  which 
they  sang  seem,  to  us,  to  be  quite  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  human  voice. 

SINGING  HAS  BECOME  A  REALISTIC  ART. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
ideas  of  what  was  beautiful  were  considerably 
changed;  before  that  time,  to  be  beautiful,  anything 
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must  be  pleasing  to  the  senses,  smooth,  regular,  well 
proportioned,  and  must  bring  to  the  mind  some  pleas¬ 
ant  thought.  The  idea  of  the  beautiful  came  to  be 
more  comprehensive;  things  in  themselves  ugly  came 
to  be  regarded  as  beautiful  by  reason  of  their  relation 
to  other  things,  or  even  because,  of  themselves,  they 
expressed  accurately  some  truth :  Schubert  was  one  of 
the  first  to  employ  this  principle.  Near  the  close  of 
his  splendid  Earl  King,  where  a  strong  climax  is  to 
be  made,  the  voice  is  required  to  sing  half  a  tone 
higher  than  we  should  expect  from  the  harmony  in  the 
accompaniment;  the  result  is  in  itself  displeasing,  but 
to  the  thinking  listener,  who  has  observed  that  under 
intense  excitement  the  pitch  of  the  voice  is  involun¬ 
tarily  raised,  the  effect  is  not  only  consistent  but 
highly  artistic.  In  certain  states  of  mind  the  voice  be¬ 
comes  thick  and  husky,  and  we  frequently  hear  singers 
growl  or  snarl  tones  which  are  to  indicate  anger  or 
disdain;  extreme  fear  or  anxiety,  also,  is  often  ex- 
joressed  by  a  subdued  whisper.  Intentional  singing 
out  of  tune,  snarling  and  whispering,  are  characteristi¬ 
cally  modern  ideas  in  singing,  and  it  is  through  such 
means  as  these  that  singing  has  become  a  realistic  art, 
and  the  singer  an  interpretative  artist. 

Among  singers,  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  modern  song  was  Schroder-Deverient, 
whose  great  ability  as  an  interpreter  helped  to  bring 
to  Wagner’s  mind  the  idea  of  a  vocal  treatment  far 
more  consistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  music-drama 
than  had,  as  yet,  been  employed.  Yogle,  a  prominent 
singer  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  whose  name  is 
almost  forgotten,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  real  merit  of  Schubert’s 
songs,  and  for  his  service  in  bringing  them  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  musicians.  The  great  popularity  of  the 
singer  of  the  present  day  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
dramatic  truthfulness,  rather  than  mere  gracefulness 
and  agility  of  the  voice,  is  emphasized. 
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HOW  THE  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  DEVELOPED. 


We  pass  now  to  the  man-made  instruments,  and 
shall  examine  first  those  of  the  key-hoard  class.  These 
include  the  Organ  and  the  Piano. 

The  organ,  which  has  now  attained  so  great  size 
and  intricacy,  was  for  many  centuries  a  very  small 
affair :  a  row  of  little  pipes  set  in  the  upper  side  of  a 
box  or  air  chest,  about  the  size  of  a  small  suit-case, 
to  which  a  hand-bellows  was  attached.  The  pipes  were 
made  to  speak  or  sound  by  drawing  a  slide  which  ad¬ 
mitted  the  air  to  one  pipe  at  a  time;  this  crude  con¬ 
trivance  gave  place,  during  the  eleventh  century,  to 
the  keyboard ;  the  keys,  six  inches  wide,  were  pounded 
with  the  fists  instead  of  being  depressed  by  the  fin¬ 
gers.  *  Later  two  or  more  organs  were  combined  into 
one  to  obtain  different  degrees  of  tone  power;  still 
later,  by  using  different  kinds  of  pipes,  a  variety  of 
tone  quality  was  also  obtained.  At  first  the  different 
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key-boards  were  so  arranged  as  to  require  a  player 
for  each  organ;  later  they  were  so  grouped  that  one 
performer  could  use,  at  will,  the  various  key-boards 
singly,  or  in  combination.  Modern  organ  construction, 
in  addition  to  perfecting  its  essential  parts,  enlarging 
it,  and  increasing  its  tone  variety,  has  applied  recent 
electric  and  pneumatic  inventions  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  organ  a  truly  wonderful  mechanism  as 
well  as  a  musical  instrument  of  magnificent  possibili¬ 


ties. 


*  The  organist  of  this  earlyij  period,  was  called  Pulsator  Organorum,  i.  e.  a  pounder  of 
organs. 
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The  piano  or  pianoforte  (originally  the  gravicem- 
balo  col  forte  e  piano)  was  invented  early  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  Its  two  most  important  predecessors 
were  the  harpsichord  and  the  clavichord.  The  early 
form  of  the  instrument  was  that  of  a  zither  or  small 
Harp  with  a  two  or  three  octave  key-board  added.  In 
the  harpsichord  the  keys  moved  plectra  (picks  made  of 
quill)  which  set  the  strings  (wires)  in  vibration;  in 
the  clavichord  the  key  caused  a  hammer  to  strike  the 
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string,  but  left  the  hammer  in  contact  with  the  string, 
thus  immediately  deadening  the  tone  so  that  it  could 
be  heard  only  in  a  very  small  room  and  even  then 
very  faintly;  that  which  distinguished  the  pianoforte 
from  its  predecessors  was  a  device  which  made  the 
hammer  drop  back  into  place  immediately  after  strik¬ 
ing  the  string;  thus  a  loud,  as  well  as  a  soft  tone 
(hence  the  term  forte  e  piano  or  pianoforte ),  reason¬ 
ably  sustained,  became  possible.  The  number  of  tones, 
and  consequently  keys,  was  increased  to  five,  six,  and 
finally  a  little  over  seven  octaves.  An  iron  frame  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  withstand  the  increased  pull  or 
tension,  about  three  tons,  of  the  larger  number  of 
strings.  The  use  of  more  than  one  string  to  each  tone, 
in  connection  with  a  device  whereby  the  hammer  may 
be  made  to  strike  one,  two  or  three  of  the  strings  as 
desired,  has  made  possible  not  only  a  fuller  and  richer 
tone,  but  also  a  very  effective  variation  of  tone  quality. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KEY  BOARD  TECHNIC. 

Key-board  technic  has  passed  through  an  interest¬ 
ing  evolution.  Almost  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century 
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the  only  rule  for  the  use  of  the  key-board  was:  “If  the 
fists  give  out,  the  elbows  may  be  used  for  pounding 
the  keys”;  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  most 
players  used  only  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and, 
rarely,  the  thumb ;  Bach  is  credited  with  having  estab¬ 
lished  the  use  of  the  ten  fingers.  His  method  of  using 
the  fingers,  adapted  to  the  staccato-toned  instrument 
which  he  used,  is  described  as  a  quick  brushing  of  the 
key  with  the  end  joint  of  the  finger.  Early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  tone-sustaining  possibilities  of  the 
piano  had  been  developed  to  a  degree  which  led  com¬ 
posers  to  write  “singing  melody”  for  the  instrument; 
this  style,  so  characteristically  used  by  Schumann,  for 
example,  called  for  a  different  kind  of  technic — not 
only  was  the  finger,  but  the  whole  arm  and,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  entire  body  brought  into  action.  Cho¬ 
pin,  in  respect  to  grace  and  elegance,  and  Liszt,  in 
matters  of  power  and  facility,  seem  to  have  laid  the 
capstone  of  piano  technic. 

HAYDN  AND  THE  MODERN  ORCHESTRA. 

We  come  now  to  that  wonderful  composite  instru¬ 
ment  called,  rather  strangely,  the  Orchestra  (from  the 
Greek  word  meaning  “to  dance,”  and  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  theater  used  by  the  chorus,  which  sang  and 
danced  or  rather  marched  in  the  Greek  plays) ;  this 
same  part  of  the  theater  is  still  reserved  for  the  in¬ 
strumental  musicians,  and  though  they  appear  here 
or  elsewhere,  they  continue  to  be  called  the  orchestra. 
The  modern  orchestra  is  made  up  of  four  complete  but 
interdependent  groups  or  bands;  these  are  known  as: 
the  strings,  comprising  the  violins,  violas,  violoncellos 
and  bass ;  the  wood-winds,  including  the  flutes,  oboes, 
English-horn,  clarinets  and  bassoons;  the  brass,  in¬ 
cluding  the  trumpets — the  horns,  trombones  and  tubas ; 
and  last,  the  percussion,  including  the  tympani  or 
kettle-drums,  the  large  drum,  occasionally  the  cymbals, 
the  triangle  and  glockenspiel  or  bells,  and  rarely,  the 
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side  drum,  tlie  zylophone  and  a  few  other  “traps” — 
altogether,  including  the  less  usual  instruments,  about 
twenty-five  varieties.  For  various  reasons  the  strings 
require  several  players  for  each  part  so  that  the  entire 
number  of  performers  in  a  full  orchestra  may  be  any¬ 
where  from  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  or  somewhat 
over.  Although  orchestras,  not  playing  accompani¬ 
ments  merely,  were  to  be  found  occasionally  before  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Haydn,  who  died  in 
1809,  really  organized  and  established  the  orchestra  as 
we  know  it.  Haydn  was  the  first  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  ensemble  (string-quartet  music,  for  example) 
and  real  orchestra  music.  In  the  former  each  instru¬ 
ment  (whether  there  be  two  or  a  dozen)  plays  a  part 
having  a  certain  amount  of  individual  character;  the 
Concerti  Grossi  of  Bach  are  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  this  style.  Just  as  vocal  counterpoint 
had  been  carried  to  an  extreme  by  sixteenth  century 
composers,  so  instrumental  (concerted)  music  became 
more  a  display  of  learning  than  a  natural  expression 
of  musical  ideas.  While  a  master  of  this  intricate 
style,  as  much  of  his  work  shows,  Haydn  created 
models,  which,  through  their  artistic  simplicity,  appeal 
not  to  the  educated  musician  alone,  but  to  all  who  love 
music.  He  made  the  string  quartet  the  basis  of  his 
orchestral  music,  and  in  some  of  his  less  pretentious 
works  for  the  orchestra  he  adds  but  two  or  three  wind 
instruments  to  this  foundation,  and  these  are  used  to 
emphasize  and  embellish  the  principal  themes  or  melo¬ 
dies,  much  as  an  artistic  sign-painter  adds  colored 
shading  to  the  letters  of  certain  words  in  order  to  make 
them  more  conspicuous. 

ORCHESTRAL  WORK  OF  BEETHOVEN. 

During  Haydn’s  lifetime  the  orchestra  grew  to  con¬ 
siderable  size ;  Haydn,  however,  rarely  used  more  than 
two  instruments  of  similar  character  (the  strings  of 
course  excepted) ;  and  complete  harmony  cannot  be 
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written  in  less  than  three  parts.  In  the  later  orchestral 
works  of  Beethoven,  three-part  and  even  four-part 
groups  of  wind  instruments  begin  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  for  example  two  oboes  and  two  bassoons 
(the  “free-reed”  instruments),  or  a  group  of  four 
horns;  thus  the  existence  of  complete  harmony  de¬ 
pends  no  longer  upon  the  strings  alone.  From 
Beethoven’s  time  to  the  present  we  find  a  growing 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  the  composer,  to  make  the 
various  wind  instrument  groups  (instead  of  the 
strings)  the  temporary  or  even  permanent  foundation, 
the  strings  assisting  merely  with  figuration  and  color¬ 
ing;  in  the  orchestral  writing  of  Wagner,  Strauss  and 
numerous  other  modern  composers,  four-part  groups 
among  the  wind  instruments  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  it  is  this,  largely,  which  accounts 
for  the  fullness  and  variety  of  orchestral  works  of  our 
own  time.  The  orchestration  (number  and  kind  of  in¬ 
struments)  of  the  earlier  Haydn  and  Mozart  sym¬ 
phonies  is  usually  the  strings,  and  two  each  of  the 
following :  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets  and 
tympani,  while  the  instrumentation  of  Wagner’s  Par¬ 
sifal  calls  for  four  flutes,  four  oboes  (one  an  alto), 
four  clarinets  (one  a  bass),  four  bassoons  (one  an 
octave  lower  than  the  others),  eight  horns,  four  trum¬ 
pets  (one  a  bass),  four  trombones,  also  a  double-bass 
tuba,  tympani,  harp,  tamtam,  and  bells ;  note  not  only 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  but  also  the  almost  invariable  four-part 
grouping. 

ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  TONE-COLOR. 

Much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
the  various  orchestral  instruments  to  suggest,  by  their 
peculiar  tone  quality,  some  definite  idea ;  for  instance, 
the  flute  is  associated  with  the  celestial,  the  oboe  with 
the  pastoral,  the  clarinet,  in  its  lower  tones,  with  the 
sepulchral,  and  the  bassoon,  often,  with  the  comical. 
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While  quite  true  in  a  general  way,  this  statement  must 
not  be  taken  too  literally;  it  might  be  better,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  the  various  tone-colors  aid  in  intensifying 
ideas  or  moods  which  already  exist.  In  Mendelssohn ’s 
setting  of  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  for  example, 
where  the  clowns  enter,  two  bassoons  play  a  little  duet 
which  adds  indescribably  to  the  comical  effect  of  the 
scene ;  if,  however,  the  associations  were  diff erent  this 
same  bassoon  passage  might  appear  in  music  of  quite 
another  character,  and  with  an  entirely  different  effect. 
Wagner,  furthermore,  does  not  assign  a  certain  mo¬ 
tive  to  one  particular  instrument;  an  object  appears 
different  to  us  as  we  view  it  from  different  stand¬ 
points,  or  in  different  frames  of  mind;  Wagner  simi¬ 
larly  modifies  a  motive  by  presenting  it  to  the  ear  in 
different  tone-colors.  Thus  we  see  that  the  truest  use¬ 
fulness  of  tone-color  lies  in  subtle  suggestion  rather 
than  in  actual  picturing. 

THE  CONDUCTOR  AND  PERSONAL  MAGNETISM. 

The  orchestra  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  instrument 
which  is  played  upon  by  the  conductor.  Although  this 
is  a  figurative  statement,  it  indicates  a  condition  which 
should  exist.  The  conductor ’s  task  is  primarily  three¬ 
fold  ;  first  he  must  attend  to  the  time  and  tempo  of  the 
work  in  hand ;  next  he  must  see  that  the  players  enter 
and  resume  their  parts  correctly,  and  also  bring  about 
a  proper  balance  between  the  principal  and  secondary 
parts  of  the  music ;  and  last,  but  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  he  must,  through  the  subtle  power  of 
personal  magnetism,  produce  a  result  which  will  be 
more  than  a  mere  translation  of  the  printed  symbols 
into  tone.  A  large  number  of  players  working  to¬ 
gether  must  accommodate  themselves  to  one  another  to 
such  an  extent,  that,  even  though  they  are  all  artists, 
as  a  body  they  become  little  more  than  a  splendid 
musical  machine;  it  is  the  conductor’s  place  so  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  this  machine  that  it  may  interpret  as  well  as 
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execute.  Tlie  modern  conductor  must  be  a  man  of 
parts ;  he  must  be  all  eyes,  all  ears ;  lie  must  be  a 
dreamer,  yet  a  man  of  powerful  will;  and  those  who 
have  tried  to  follow  a  modern  orchestral  score  will  not 
have  to  be  told  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  keen  intellect ; 
and,  if  he  conduct  without  notes,  as  is  now  sometimes 
done,  he  must  possess  a  prodigious  memory.  Like 
everything  else  in  art,  conducting  has  had  its  evolu¬ 
tion.  Until  the  time  of  Haydn  the  conductor  was 
usually  a  participating  member  of  the  body  of  mu¬ 
sicians  for  which  he  assumed  the  task  of  beating  the 
time  whenever  necessary;  waving  the  hands  or  the 
violin  bow,  wagging  the  head,  beating  the  floor  with 
the  shoe  or  a  metal  tipped  staff,  and  also  a  vigorous 
use  of  the  harpsichord  were  the  usual  methods  of 
conducting  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Spolir  (1784-1859)  was  one  of  the  first  regu¬ 
larly  to  use  the  baton  in  conducting,  instead  of  the 
various  customs  mentioned  above.  From  that  time 
until  the  present,  time-beating  has  given  place  more 
and  more  to  interpreting  or  “ reading”  the  composer’s 
score. 

Musical  instruments  now  in  use  may  be  replaced  by 
still  more  perfect  ones,  but  the  poetic  nature  which 
creates,  interprets,  and  hears  must  grow  from  day  to 
day.  It  is  important  that  music  should  not  merely 
please  us,  by  bringing  smiles  or  tears,  but  that  it 
should  really  make  us  broader-minded  and  deeper- 
souled.  The  Mastersingers ’  Guild  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony  gave  out  the  following  rule  for  its  “Appren¬ 
tices”:  “They  shall  remind  and  exhort  the  appren¬ 
tices  earnestly  and  diligently  to  constant  prayer,  faith¬ 
ful  reverie  (and)  industrious  labor.”  We  are,  most 
of  us,  musical  apprentices  in  a  general  sense,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  find  better  advice  than  this 
quaint,  but  wholesome,  regulation. 
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ARIA  FROM  “SEMIRAMIDE.” 


Lohengrin.  (1850.)  "Wagner. 
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fass  von  wun-der  that  ’gem  se  -  gen  wind  dort  als  hochtes 
cup  most  marv’lous  pow’r  pos-sess  -  mg,  Is  guard-ed  as  a 


These  two  fragments  of  vocal  melody  show  the  different  styles  which  were  used 
by  composers  of  different  periods. 

No.  1,  written  to  attract  and  please  the  ear,  but  with  almost  no  relation  to  the 
words,  is  an  example  of  how  song  writers  usually  composed  until  almost  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century. 

No.  2  shows  the  later  style  in  which  the  voice  seems  to  bo  partly  singing  and 
partly  speaking;  notice  that  each  syllable  is  sung,  almost  always,  to  a  single  tone. 
( Observe  also  that  whilo  in  No.  1  the  accompaniment  is  simply  chords  used  to  fill  out 
the  harmony,  in  No.  2  the  accompaniment  really  aids  in  telling  the  story  by  making 
use  of  the  “Grail”  motive;  Lohengrin’s  mystic  power  was  the  result  of  his  beiu«-  a 
Kuight  of  the  Holy  Grail) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Wonder-Art  of  Drama. 


A  THEATER  OF  TODAY. 

HEN  you  and  I  wish  to  see  a  play  we  go  to  a 
theater,  where  we  are  perfectly  protected 
from  the  weather,  and  where  we  take  our 
seats  in  comfortable  chairs  in  the  orchestra  or  the  bal¬ 
cony,  along  with  hundreds  of  other  persons,  and  sit  at 
ease  through  the  progress  of  a  drama  unfolded  before 
our  eyes  upon  a  stage  that  is  in  front  of  all  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  theater  in  which  we  sit  is  splendidly  illu¬ 
mined  by  artificial  light — we  of  the  present  generation 
are  accustomed  to  electricity,  although  our  grandpar¬ 
ents,  and  indeed  the  parents  of  many  of  us,  knew  only 
gaslight  in  the  playhouse.  We  hear  the  music  of  an 
orchestra,  and  when  the  opening  piece  or  overture  is 
finished,  a  curtain  is  raised  at  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  on  the  beautifully  lighted  platform  which  stretches 
back  from  the  footlights,  a  play  is  begun. 

We  have  studied  our  programs  while  waiting  for 

the  curtain  to  rise,  and  we  know  that  the  scene  we  are 

#  '  * 

beholding  is  supposed  to  be  such  and  such.  Say  that 
it  is  the  garden  in  front  of  a  house:  we  see  the  lawn 
plots  and  flower-beds  of  the  garden,  in  their  true  colors 
and  proportions ;  we  see  the  plants  and  trees,  the  walks 
and  benches,  perhaps,  the  side  of  a  house,  with  a  wall 
at  the  garden’s  edge,  and  a  view  in  the  distance.  In 
the  midst  of  this  scene  the  personages  of  the  play  ap¬ 
pear,  “made  up”  as  true  to  life  as  possible,  according 
to  the  characters  they  are  supposed  to  represent ;  and 
in  this  garden  they  begin  to  do  and  say  the  things  the 
author  has  directed  that  they  shall  do  and  say.  That 
which  we  call  the  action  of  the  play  has  begun. 
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As  the  play  progresses  the  scene  may  change.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  garden,  we  may  behold  the  interior  of  a 
house,  a  hall  or  a  room.  Here,  again,  we  see  appa¬ 
rently  a  real  hall  or  a  real  room,  so  well  represented 
that  it  hardly  occurs  to  us  to  consider  that  it  is  not  a 
real  room,  only  an  imitation  of  one.  We  see  the  walls 
of  the  apartment,  the  doors,  windows,  and  ceiling,  the 
furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  carpets  or  rugs,  pictures  on 
the  wall,  chandeliers  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  fireplace  with  an  open  fire  burning.  If  the 
scene  is  supposed  to  occur  at  night,  we  see  the  glow 
of  lighted  lamps.  The  actors  move  around  this  room 
much  as  you  or  I  would  move.  They  enter  it  through 
its  doorways,  they  look  out  of  its  windows,  they  sit  on 
its  chairs,  sleep  on  its  bed,  play  on  its  piano,  and  so  on. 
The  wonderful  setting  and  accessories  on  the  stage 
make  the  imitation  perfect,  no  matter  how  often  the 
scene  may  be  changed.  It  creates  what  we  call  the  il¬ 
lusion  of  reality,  that  is,  the  feeling  in  the  spectator 
that  he  is  looking  at  real  life,  lived  in  a  real  room. 

A  THEATER  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Now  close  your  eyes  and  hold  your  breath,  for  you 
are  about  to  take  a  long  jump.  You  are  to  jump  back 
through  the  centuries  and  go  to  see  a  play  of  long, 
long  ago.  There!  Open  your  eyes.  How  strange  it 
is!  It  is  daylight.  There  is  no  roof  over  your  head, 
and  you  are  in  the  open  air.  Everyone  is  standing, 
for  there  are  no  seats.  There  is  no  theater,  such  as 
you  and  I  know.  The  stage  is  that  rough  platform 
over  there,  with  the  people  standing  in  front  and  on 
both  sides  of  it.  You  can  see  under  it,  and  it  is  open  to 
the  heavens.  There  are  no  footlights,  and  no  need  of 
any,  since  everything  is  out  in  the  broad  daylight. 

The  stage  is  absolutely  bare,  just  wooden  boards 
laid  across  wooden  “horses”  such  as  carpenters  use, 
with  a  little  flight  of  steps  at  each  side  and  at  the  back, 
leading  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  it  has  been  put  to- 
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gether  before  the  spectators’  eyes,  in  the  street  or  the 
market-place,  for  the  stage  is  not  fixed  or  permanent. 
It  is  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  erected  in  a  few 
minutes,  wherever  the  actors  think  they  can  gather  a 
crowd  to  listen  to  their  play.  There  is  no  curtain  at 
the  front  to  be  lowered  and  raised  or  pulled  aside,  but 
at  the  back  there  is  an  arras,  or  what  would  resemble 
a  pair  of  portieres,  strung  on  a  pole  which  stretches 
across  the  stage.  From  behind  this  arras  the  actors 
come  forward  and  speak  their  lines,  although  they  are 
just  as  apt  to  make  their  entrances  and  exits  by  means 
of  the  little  steps  in  front  that  lead  down  to  the  au¬ 
dience — which  is  simply  the  gathering  of  people  sitting 
or  standing  on  the  ground  around  three  sides  of  the 
stage.  And  of  course  there  is  no  scenery  of  any  kind ; 
just  a  platform  with  a  curtain  across  its  back.  Per¬ 
haps  three  or  four  musicians,  with  their  queer  old  in¬ 
struments  strum  a  little  tune  to  draw  an  audience  while 
the  stage  is  being  erected ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance  one  or  two  of  the  actors  step  down  to 
the  ground,  and,  hat  in  hand,  go  among  the  people  and 
take  up  a  collection.  And  there  you  have  the  theater 
as  you  would  have  known  it  had  you  lived  in  England 
in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  hard  for  us,  sitting  in  one  of  our  beautiful 
playhouses  and  watching  one  of  our  modern  plays  with 
its  accompaniment  of  marvelous  scenery  and  realistic 
stage  settings,  to  realize  how  crude  and  how  humble  a 
thing  the  theater  wras  in  the  past  centuries.  It  makes 
us  pause  and  think,  and  if  we  think  hard  enough  we 
shall  ask  ourselves  how  it  came  to  be  that  we  have 
plays  at  all,  and  how  the  theater  grew  and  developed 
into  the  wonderful  institution  which  we  now  know,  and 
which  we  so  unthinkingly  accept  in  all  its  present  per¬ 
fection  and  beauty.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
drama,  and  try  to  see  what  was  the  origin  from  which 
it  all  grew. 
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THE  NATURAL  INSTINCT  TO  ACT. 

Learned  scholars  have  shown  ns  that  the  desire  to 
play,  to  4 ‘make  believe,”  is  natural  to  all  human  be¬ 
ings.  It  is  born  in  us  to  desire  to  show  a  thing  that 
has  happened  by  pretending  to  do  it,  to  desire  to  tell 
a  story  by  pretending  to  live  it ;  in  short,  to  act.  This 
is  seen  in  young  children,  who  love  to  pretend  that 
they  are  this  and  that,  and  who,  long  before  they  can 
talk,  will  try  to  tell  their  elders  what  has  happened,  or 
what  they  want  to  happen,  by  a  dumb  show  in  which 
they  try  to  do  the  things  themselves.  So,  too,  savages 
who  have  little  or  no  real  language  of  their  own  will 
pass  news  on  from  one  to  another  by  means  of  acting 
it.  For  instance,  a  savage  who  has  met  and  fought 
with  a  wild  animal  will,  on  meeting  another  of  his 
tribe,  go  through  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  tight  so 
that  his  companion  will  gain  a  clear  idea  of  what  has 
happened.  Thus  it  is  easy  for  us  to  realize  that  acting 
was  natural  to  the  human  race  as  an  expression  of 
ideas  long  before  language,  or  the  art  of  communi¬ 
cating  by  speech,  was  developed. 

Side  by  side  with  the  instinctive  desire  to  act,  comes 
another  desire — to  see  others  act;  the  two  always  go 
hand  in  hand.  From  the  earliest  ages  we  can  find  these 
twin  desires  strongly  developed.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  the  drama,  or  the  art  of 
making  and  acting  plays,  came  into  being. 

THE  EARLY  GREEK  DRAMA. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  where  the  very  first 
steps  in  any  known  art  were  taken,  so  remote  are  we 
now  from  the  beginnings  of  things.  But  students  have 
succeeded,  through  clever  and  ceaseless  study,  in  trac¬ 
ing  the  drama  back  to  its  early  birth  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  and  that  is  very  far  back  indeed.  There 
was  a  custom  among  the  Greeks  of  celebrating,  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  autumn,  festivals  in  honor  of  Dem¬ 
eter,  the  goddess  of  agriculture  and  civilization,  and  of 
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Dionysus,  tlie  god  of  wine.  At  these  festivals,  hands 
of  youths  would  collect  in  the  market-place,  probably 
around  an  altar  to  Dionysus,  and  sing  hymns  of  praise, 
the  words  and  the  tune  of  which  they  made  up  as  they 
went  along.  This  custom  grew,  and  as  it  grew  it 
underwent  changes.  After  a  time  it  became  customary 
to  prepare  for  the  festivals,  and  to  have  the  words 
of  the  hymns  written  out  beforehand,  and,  along  with 
the  tune,  committed  to  memory  by  the  singers,  one  of 
whom  would  be  delegated  to  act  as  leader.  This 
change  has  been  attributed  to  Arion,  a  semi-mythical 
Greek  musician,  who  is  commonly  called  the  genius 
of  song.  Later,  another  and  more  important  change 
came  about,  for  the  leader  of  the  chorus  became  an 
actor,  and  portrayed  in  turn,  one  at  a  time,  several 
different  characters,  the  exploits  of  whom  were  being 
narrated  by  the  singers,  which  now  became  the  chorus. 
This  introduction  of  acting  into  the  chorus  is  credited 
to  Thespis,  who  is  often  styled  the  “father  of  acting/ ’ 

THE  PLAY. 

Having  progressed  thus  far,  it  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  another  actor  and  still  others  were  added 
to  the  leaders  of  the  song;  so  that  finally  we  have  a 
story  of  the  struggles  of  this  or  that  demigod  or  popu¬ 
lar  hero  being  acted  by  several  characters,  while  the 
chorus  commented  in  song  upon  the  events  shown,  or 
pointed  out  the  moral  of  the  tale.  And  there,  you  see, 
we  have  a  play!  For,  whenever  several  actors  come 
together  before  an  audience,  and  by  impersonating 
various  characters  represent  events  that  are  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  among  them,  you  have  a  play,  all 
those  things  that  are  needed  to  make  a  drama  being 
present. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Greek  tragedy, 
which  has  been  called  the  crowning  glory  of  ancient 
Athens.  It  is  well  to  remember  the  steps  through 
which  it  came  into  being:  at  first  we  had  a  song,  im- 
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provised  in  the  market-place  around  an  altar  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  exploits  of  a  demigod ;  later,  developing 
into  a  story,  comjiosed  and  written  out,  not  necessarily 
about  this  or  that  deity,  but  celebrating  any  popular 
hero,  and  recited  by  a  leader,  while  the  chorus  sang 
the  accompanying  passages;  finally,  we  arrive  at  the 
play,  composed  carefully  with  all  the  elements  of 
drama,  and  acted  by  several  players,  who  represented 
in  turn  any  number  of  characters,  while  the  chorus  of 
singers  merely  filled  in  the  time  between  their  comings 
and  goings,  or  pointed  the  moral  of  the  story.  And, 
just  as  the  play  was  developed,  so  was  the  playhouse. 

In  the  beginning,  all  the  singers  stood  on  the  ground 
around  the  altar,  and  the  audience  gathered  around 
them;  later,  when  a  leader  recited  the  story,  a  little 
platform  was  placed  by  the  altar,  and  the  leader  stood 
on  that,  so  that  the  people  could  see  his  gestures. 
When  the  leader  became  an  actor,  a  little  tent,  prob¬ 
ably  made  of  skins,  was  placed  behind  the  platform, 
so  that  he  could  slip  in  there  and  change  his  boots 
and  masks — the  only  disguise  he  wore — out  of  sight  of 
the  audience.  About  the  same  time  seats  for  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  erected  on  three  sides  around  the  altar  and 
platform,  so  that  the  people  need  not  stand.  Finally, 
when  the  Athenians  began  to  take  their  drama  seri¬ 
ously,  and  tragedies  were  written  by  skilled  authors, 
more  suitable  theaters  were  erected.  A  house  of  stone 
or  wood  replaced  the  tent  of  skins,  and  a  level  circle 
of  ground — as  large  as  a  circus  ring — served  as  a 
stage.  Enclosing  this  on  three  sides,  and  rising  tier 
above  tier,  were  semicircles  of  seats,  built  of  stone  on 
a  sloping  hillside,  which  formed  a  perfect  natural  am¬ 
phitheater.  Over  all  stretched  the  blue  skies  of  Greece, 
and  the  warm  Athenian  sun  shone  down  on  actor  and 
audience  alike. 

As  with  Grecian  tragedy,  so,  too,  with  comedy; 
there  was  a  slow  development,  from  the  simple  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  crude  folk-song  and  a  dance,  which  were 
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performed  in  the  market-place,  and  brought  through 
various  slow  stages  to  the  perfection  of  form  and  text 
found  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
These  were  acted,  as  were  the  tragedies,  in  spacious 
open  theaters  erected  in  suitable  places.  When  you 
read  in  Volume  XI  of  this  Library  the  plots  of  some 
of  these  old  Greek  plays  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  entertaining  and  lively  they  are. 

THE  EARLY  ROMAN  DRAMA. 

We  all  know  from  our  study  of  history  that  while 
the  Greeks  were  a  cultured  and  peace-loving  people, 
the  Romans  were  of  a  more  martial  and  less  artistic 
nature.  And  so  it  happened  that  the  drama  which 
had  occasioned  such  great  delight  to  Athenian  audi¬ 
ences  found  little  encouragement  among  the  populace 
of  Rome.  Mere  plays  could  win  no  favor  among  a 
people  that  delighted  in  bloody  gladiatorial  contests 
and  in  the  cruel  sports  of  the  arena.  So  in  Rome  the 
stage  fell  into  disuse,  save  for  the  presenting  of  a 
species  of  sinful  and  wicked  pantomime  in  which  the 
more  vicious  of  the  populace  found  a  corrupt  pleas¬ 
ure.  As  this  was  the  only  view  of  the  theater  that  the 
Romans  knew  when  the  great  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  Constantine  and  his  followers  took  place, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Church  authori¬ 
ties  should  condemn  the  theater  as  sinful  and  wicked, 
a  place  unfit  for  good  and  pious  people,  and  not  to 
be  tolerated  by  Christians.  * 

Thus  it  was  that,  even  before  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
and  the  Franks,  and  the  other  barbarians  from  the 
north  of  Europe  prevailed  against  the  forces  of  Rome 
and  broke  up  the  solid  phalanx  of  Roman  authority 
which  stretched  from  the  Bosporus  to  Britain,  the 
drama  had  ceased  to  be.  For  more  than  ten  centuries, 
throughout  the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  dra¬ 
matic  art  was  a  thing  unknown.  Plays  were  lost  and 
forgotten,  actors  no  longer  existed,  and  theaters  fell 
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into  ruin  and  disappeared.  All  tlie  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Greek  dramatists  were  as  if  they  never 
had  been.  It  was  as  if  the  drama  never  had  come  into 
existence ! 


THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  desire  to  act  and 
to  see  others  act  is  a  natural  desire  in  the  human  be¬ 
ing;  and  so  the  drama  was  destined  to  reappear,  and 
under  strange  patronage.  It  was  the  Church  that  had 
thrown  the  drama  out  when  it  became  unfit  for  the 
patronage  of  decent  society,  and  now  it  was  the  Church 
which  gave  it  a  re-birth,  after  its  old,  discarded  form 
had  been  forgotten. 

We  must  remember  that  the  people  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  woefully  ignorant.  Few,  very  few,  had 
even  the  simplest  education.  Reading  and  writing 
were  rare  accomplishments  indeed,  and  learning  was 
to  be  found  only  among  the  priests  and  the  officers  of 
the  Church.  Everywhere  religious  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  Latin,  for  Latin  was  the  tongue  of  the 
Church.  Naturally,  the  ignorant  body  of  the  people 
could  not  easily  follow  services  conducted  in  Latin,  a 
language  they  did  not  understand,  and  so  the  priests 
felt  the  need  of  some  new  way  in  which  to  interest 
their  congregations  and  drive  home  the  lessons  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  this  is  what  they  finally  hit  upon:  on 
holy  days  and  feast  days  they  acted  in  the  simplest 
fashion  the  special  episodes  in  the  life  of  Christ  that 
were  appropriate  to  that  particular  holiday,  the  vari¬ 
ous  characters  being  represented  by  the  priests,  who 
spoke  in  Latin,  and  the  scenes  being  enacted  in  the 
very  church  itself,  around  the  altar.  Thus,  at  Easter 
time  the  priests  would  act  a  scene  showing  what  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
and  at  Christmas  they  would  have  different  scenes, 
showing  the  coming  of  the  shepherds  to  the  manger, 
the  finding  and  adoring  of  the  infant  Jesus,  and  the 
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announcement  to  the  world  of  the  birth  of  a  Saviour, 
all  the  parts  being  acted  by  the  priests  themselves. 

It  would  make  too  long  a  story  to  tell  how  these 
little  scenes  grew  into  what  was  known  as  the  Passion 
Play,  or  into  its  longer  version,  the  Mystery  Play,  a 
drama  that  represented,  in  one  scene  after  another,  all 
the  important  episodes  in  the  life  of  Christ;  it  would 
take  too  long  to  relate  also  how  it  happened  that  these 
plays — given  at  first  in  Latin  by  the  priests,  in  the 
church — came  at  length  to  be  given  by  laymen,  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  outside  of  the  church  edifice. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  note  now  that  these  things  came 
to  pass,  and  that  the  drama  that  had  been  devised  by 
the  clergy  as  an  aid  to  the  Church  service  once  more 
became  an  institution  of  the  people,  to  he  given  in  a 
language  that  all  could  understand — and  in  England, 
this,  of  course,  was  the  English  speech. 

PLAY-ACTING  ALWAYS  POPULAR  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE. 

These  plays  passed  through  several  different  forms 
in  the  early  decades  of  their  history;  there  were  the 
Mysteries,  which  pictured  only  scriptural  events  por¬ 
traying  the  central  mystery  of  the  Redemption;  the 
Miracles,  in  which  were  presented  the  legends  of  the 
Church  and  of  various  saints;  the  Moralities,  which 
were  not  drawn  from  biblical  sources  and  in  which  the 
characters  represented  personified  moral  qualities,  like 
Goodness  or  Pleasure  or  Avarice  or  Sin,  and  which 
were  intended  to  drive  home  some  moral  lesson;  and 
the  Interludes,  which  were  lighter,  more  farcical  pieces. 
These  plays  came  to  he  given  on  pageant  wagons,  or 
floats,  which  were  drawn  through  the  streets  from 
point  to  point,  wherever  the  play  was  to  be  given. 
And  later,  when  the  Mysteries  had  all  but  disappeared, 
and  when  Moralities  and  Interludes  were  everywhere 
popular,  the  acting  took  place  in  the  market-place,  the 
street,  in  the  courtyard,  or  on  the  open  platform  stage 
already  described. 
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As  the  desire  of  the  people  for  play-acting  seemed 
to  increase,  bands  of  strolling  actors  were  formed,  and 
these  presented  their  pieces  in  the  courtyards  of  the 
inns,  and  at  rich  men’s  castles,  and  at  country  fairs. 
A  platform  erected  at  one  end  of  the  inn’s  courtyard, 
with  a  curtain  stretched  across  the  back  of  it,  made  an 
excellent  stage ;  the  courtyard  itself  accommodated  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience,  while  the  windows  of  the 
inn,  looking  down  on  it  from  either  side,  provided 
choice  points  of  view  for  the  gentry.  But  by  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  people  had  outgrown  even  these  makeshift 
theaters,  and  permanent  structures  were  being  erected, 
in  which  the  same  idea  was  carried  out.  In  these 
theaters,  as  in  the  courtyard,  the  stage  occupied  one 
end  of  the  enclosed  place ;  it  was  an  open  platform  pro¬ 
jecting  into  the  yard  of  the  theater,  and  could  be  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  audience,  the  greater 
part  of  whom,  however,  stood  on  the  ground  at  its 
front.  Around  this  on  all  sides  rose  the  wall-like  build¬ 
ing  which  enclosed  the  theater,  and  which  on  three  sides 
contained  in  its  open  galleries  or  piazzas  the  only 
seats  of  which  the  structure  could  boast.  One  im¬ 
provement  had  been  made  however,  for  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain  stretching  across  the  back  of  the  stage  there  was 
a  small  recess  or  inner  room,  and  over  this,  as  a  sort 
of  second  story,  there  was  a  little  balcony  which  looked 
down  on  the  foreground  of  the  stage.  These  two 
changes  allowed  the  dramatist  to  contrive  scenes  in 
which  a  cave  or  a  prison  cell  might  be  shown,  and 
scenes  in  which  one  actor  could  appear  above  another, 
as  in  the  balcony  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.  But  there 
was  no  scenery  and  no  row  of  footlights;  everything 
was  open  to  the  heavens,  and  plays  were  given  by  day¬ 
light.  If  rain  or  storm  came,  the  plays  had  to  stop, 
for  not  only  would  the  actors  get  a  drenching,  but  also 
the  spectators,  who  stood  around  the  stage,  and  who, 
indeed,  often  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  itself. 
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THE  THEATER  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S  DAY. 

We  have  taken  this  careful  look  at  this  queer  thea¬ 
ter  for  two  reasons :  this  was  the  kind  of  theater,  and 
the  only  kind,  that  Shakespeare  knew,  and  for  which 
the  greatest  of  all  dramatists  wrote  his  plays;  and 
this  was  the  theater  for  which  the  English  playwrights 
wrote  in  the  period  when  the  English  drama  underwent 
its  greatest  and  most  important  expansion. 

If  you  and  I  could  enter  one  of  these  Elizabethan 
theaters  and  mingle  with  the  people  standing  in  its 
yard  or  pit — “groundlings”  they  were  called — we 
should  find  much  to  amuse  and  entertain  us,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  should  come  to  understand  the  reason 
why  the  people  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
plays  and  their  open-air  playhouses,  the  only  kind  they 
knew.  We  should  see  how  it  was  practicable  on  a  bare 
stage,  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  without  scenery,  to 
present  plays  that  grip  the  interest  and  thrill  the  soul, 
and  we  should  understand  the  reason  why  acting  was 
held  in  such  favor  by  the  people  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  who  were  then  enjoying  that  development  of 
mind  and  spirit  which  the  civilized  world  was  every¬ 
where  experiencing. 

Some  day  you  should  read  an  account  of  how 
Shakespeare ’s  plays  were  given  in  Shakespeare’s  time, 
and  of  the  plays  and  dramatists  who  preceded  and  who 
followed  the  great  English  poet.  You  will  thus  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  famous  names  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  Thomas  Kyd’s  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
Christopher  Marlowe’s  Doctor  Faustus,  Robert 
Greene’s  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  and  John 
Lyly’s  Endymion,  all  helped  to  show  Shakespeare  and 
the  other  authors  of  his  age  how  to  write  plays ;  and 
they  in  their  turn  left  examples  for  all  who  followed 
them.  It  was  a  glorious  age  in  the  history  of  the 
English  stage,  and  the  theater  prospered  throughout  a 
long  period — until  an  important  change  came  over  the 
English  nation. 
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This  was  the  rise  to  power  of  the  Puritans,  who, 
as  soon  as  they  had  grasped  the  reins  of  government, 
expressed  their  disapproval  of  all  amusement  by  clos¬ 
ing  the  theaters  and  forbidding  performances  of  play¬ 
acting.  Once  more  the  drama  fell  into  a  decline,  and 
acting  all  but  disappeared  from  “Merrie  England,  ” 
a  land  that  you  and  I  may  think  must  have  been  a  sad 
old  country  in  those  days.  But  the  Puritans  were  not 
destined  always  to  remain  in  power,  and,  as  your  his¬ 
tories  tell  you,  their  control  of  the  government  ended 
with  the  Restoration. 

NEW  IDEAS  FROM  FRANCE. 

After  this  period,  the  King  that  was  seated  on  the 
British  throne  had  lived  long  in  exile  in  France,  and 
his  court  brought  to  England  many  French  ideas.  In 
France  the  courtiers  were  accustomed  to  enclosed  thea¬ 
ters  and  to  plays  given  on  a  stage  illumined  by  arti¬ 
ficial  light.  So  at  last  in  England  the  theaters  were 
roofed  over;  candle-light  replaced  sunlight;  and  the 
open-air  playhouse  disappeared.  This  was  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  scenery;  very  simple  scenery  it 
was  at  first,  but  gradually,  the  many  changes  took 
place  that  have  led  to  our  modern  theaters  and  modern 
plays. 

THE  DRAMA  GROWS  WITH  THE  NATION. 

With  all  this  in  our  minds,  we  are  not  apt  to  fall 
into  the  error,  as  people  commonly  do,  of  thinking  that 
theaters  are  modern  devices  which  clever  men  of  re¬ 
cent  times  have  invented  for  our  latter-day  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction.  We  can  understand  that  the 
theater  is  an  institution  that  could  not  be  called  into 
being  all  at  once,  and  fully  developed.  It  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  civilization  itself,  and  it  reflects  in  each 
country  the  progress  of  the  nation  that  has  brought  it 
into  being.  That  is  what  is  termed  an  unconscious 
growth.  No  one  began  by  saying:  “I  am  going  to 
make  dramas  and  organize  theaters.’ ’  Like  Topsy,  in 
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Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  the  drama  ‘ 1  just  grew,”  and  it 
grew  because  it  could  not  help  doing  so. 

Every  country  that  has  had  a  strong  national  de¬ 
velopment,  every  country  that  has  had  a  long  period 
of  years  when  it  has  amounted  to  something  as  a  coun¬ 
try — not  only  in  war  hut  in  peace — has  had  a  drama 
grow  up  within  it.  The  Chinese,  that  very  ancient  peo¬ 
ple,  had  their  own  drama  centuries  ago,  and  very  queer 
their  plays  seem  to  us,  too, — long,  endless  affairs, 
which  are  given,  a  scene  or  two  each  night,  for  months 
and  months  before  the  end  of  the  play  is  reached ;  and 
the  J apanese  have  their  drama,  something  like  that  of 
the  Chinese,  and  to  our  eyes  just  as  queer — with  a 
servant  attending  each  actor  and  holding  his  fan  or  tea¬ 
cup.  So  it  goes.  All  countries  of  modern  times  have 
developed  their  own  forms  of  the  drama,  and  this  is 
because  each  of  those  countries  has  in  its  turn  stood 
forth  as  a  strong  individual  in  the  group  of  nations. 

We  may  infer  from  this  that  a  country  shows  its 
spirit  and  the  spirit  of  its  people  in  the  plays  seen 
in  its  theaters;  and  such  is  the  fact.  For  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  a  country  has  high  ideals  it  will  demand  fine 
plays  and  good  acting,  skilled  playwrights  and  capable 
actors  will  be  found  to  meet  that  demand ;  hut  if  a  pub¬ 
lic  is  poor  and  dispirited  you  will  see  poor  plays  and 
bad  acting  in  its  theaters.  So  you  will  find  today 
theaters  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  every  civilized  na¬ 
tion  of  the  globe;  and  in  many  of  these  theaters  not 
only  plays  produced  originally  in  that  country  are 
seen,  but  often  plays — and  sometimes  players — brought 
from  other  countries. 

THE  REALM  OF  MAKE-BELIEVE. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  theater  is  the  realm  of 
make-believe.  Everything  about  the  stage  is  artificial, 
nothing  is  real.  No  art  is  real,  and  the  drama  is  an 
art.  Indeed,  it  is  the  art  of  arts,  since  all  the  other 
arts  lend  their  beauties  to  it — the  art  of  the  poet,  of 
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the  painter,  of  the  musician,  of  the  architect,  and  so 
on.  Thus  art  is  an  imitation  of  reality,  and  the  art  of 
drama  is  an  imitation  of  life.  We  make  believe  that 
the  imitation  is  real,  in  order  to  help  the  actor  and 
the  dramatist  in  their  joint  effort  to  give  ns  what  we 
call  the  play.  There  are  certain  things  that  we  pre¬ 
tend  to,  and  certain  things  that  we  take  for  granted. 
It  is  as  if  we  should  say  to  the  author  and  the  actor 
when  we  take  our  seats  in  the  theater:  “Now  we  will 
pretend  to  agree  to  so  and  so,  if  yon  will  only  go  ahead 
and  unfold  before  our  eyes  your  play-picture  of  this  or 
that  phase  of  life.  ’  ’  These  things  that  we  pretend  to 
are  called  the  conventions  of  the  theater;  every  art 
has  its  conventions,  and  those  of  the  drama  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  most  important. 

For  example,  it  is  a  convention  of  the  drama  that 
each  set  scene  shown  has  had  its  fourth  side  removed, 
that  side  which  is  opposite  the  audience,  so  that  the 
spectator  can  see  what  is  going  on ;  so,  too,  each  room 
has  had  its  fourth  wall  removed,  otherwise  we  could 
not  see  inside  it.  It  is  another  convention  that  all  the 
characters  face  the  audience,  so  that  their  faces  and 
gestures  may  be  seen;  and  that  they  each  speak  in 
turn,  not  all  at  once,  as  people  often  do  in  real  life; 
otherwise  we  could  not  make  out  what  they  said.  It 
is  a  convention  that  a  wall  built  of  canvas  is  supposed 
to  be  a  real  wall,  through  which  the  characters  can  not 
see  nor  hear,  and  that  upon  the  lowering  of  a  curtain 
to  mark  a  lapse  of  time  the  period  of  time  is  supposed 
actually  to  pass  by.  It  is  a  convention  of  pantomime 
that  the  characters  never  speak,  but  express  all  tlieir 
feelings  by  gestures;  in  the  opera,  that  they  sing  in¬ 
stead  of  talking;  and  in  the  ballet  that  all  emotions  are 
expressed  by  dancing.  So,  too,  it  is  a  convention  that 
the  actors  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  audience, 
and  that  what  they  do  upon  the  stage  is  their  real  life, 
and  not  a  make-believe  for  the  benefit  of  the  specta¬ 
tors. 
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We  know  that  all  these  things  are  not  so;  but  we 
do  not  care.  We  pretend,  as  that  is  onr  part  of  the 
bargain,  and  by  doing  so  we  make  the  drama  possible. 
It  is  all  ai  t,  all  the  imitation  of  real  life,  and  so  what 
we  pretend,  far  from  making  the  play  seem  less  real, 
makes  it  more  so.  And  our  pretense  is  necessary,  for 
without  it  the  play  could  not  exist. 

The  next  time  you  sit  in  the  theater,  try  to  discover 
for  yourself  some  of  the  things  in  which,  all  uncon¬ 
sciously,  you  have  been  making  believe.  And  do  not 
feel  that  you  should  be  ashamed  of  your  pretense,  or 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  you,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
Without  it  you  would  be  shorn  of  more  than  half  your 
imagination,  and  you  would  be  deprived  of  your  ability 
to  enjoy  any  form  of  art,  and  particularly  the  fullest 
and  most  significant  of  all  arts — the  inspiring  and  life¬ 
like  art  of  the  theater. 
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